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GUILD & LORD, Publishers, 620 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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GRANGER FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
: Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying and } 
linishing Machinery. 


| Cotton, Paper and Husk Rolls. : 


’ 
ee eee eww een e eee eee wees wweeewweaeaaweaeeeeee . 


TENTERING MACHINES 


With Patent Self-Feeding Clips. 


Patent Combination Rolls 


HUSK AND COTTON. 


‘ ‘ 
: Calenders, Mangles, Drying Machines, Tenter- ;: 
ing Machines, Hydraulic Presses, Etc. 


BEE TLEs— | 


Short and Long Chain Dyeing, Sizing and 
Drying Machines. 





Pr rr eee eee eee eee ee eh 


PATENT 
OIL, COMBINED “PLATE and FLAME” 
SINCEING MACHINES. 

















‘Bleaching Dyeing Drying 


Finishing Machinery 


+++ TEXTILE FABRICS:::: 











H. W. Butterworth & Sons 


COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA, - - PA. 





TENTERING MACHINES 


Of Various Patterns, 





CLAMP OR PIN CHAIN 


Worsteds, 
Woolens, 
Lawns, 
Ginghams, 
Plaids, 
Etc., Etc. 
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COTTON MACHINERY 3 
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COTTON MILLS - - 


\re economizing to a marked extent by adopting larger rings 





and larger traverse on their frames. 

We make a special business of changing over frames, and man- 
ufacture the necessary rings and separators With this class 
of work the 


Rhoades-Chandler Separator 


the only deviee successfully used 





VIanv manufaeturers tail to keep up with the times ind do 
ot reall the remarkable advance we have made in Te imples 

Ou itest patterns wive niversal satisfaction 

The 190) Rabbeth Spindle is now manufaetured by four large 


tton machinery builders We recommend it unhesitati gly 


here is no reason not prompted by false econ my that could 


persuade a mill to pass us by on 


Warpers and Spoolers. 


Qur Twisters are simply unequalled They fairly bristle with 


new ideas 


Now then as to 


Looms :— 


Nothing but the sense of duty prompts us to refer to them. 


It is a grave question whether we should invite more orders 





under the circumstances. A success may prove embarassing 


when it comes so suddenly. 


Geo. Draper & Sons, 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
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(OTTON OPENERS 


me! ANDLAPPERS® 
Machine ( (- LOWELL MAS S 


PETTEE MACHINE WORKS, 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 








Oveuace se” Revolving Flat Carding Engines. 





GRO. V. CRESSON CO. 
Power — Machinery. 





th St. ill ‘Alles eheny Ave., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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6 TEXTILE WORLD 





THOS. J. HILL, Pres. and Treas. M. C. PIERCE, Supt. and Sec’y. 


Providence Machine Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Improved Cotton and Worsted Roving Machines, 


Cotton Combers and Lap Winders, Worsted Spinning Frames and Twisters, Fluted 
Rolls, Flyers, Spindles, Gears, Bolsters, Caps, Tubes, Etc., Etc. 


564 EDDY ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
MULES. LOOMS. 

















MASON 
MACHINE WORKS 


COTTON MACHINERY, 
TAUNTON, 


MASS. 
SPINNING FRAMES. 
J. B. PARKER MACHINE CO. 


The Bancroft Mule, The Clinton Yarn Twister, 
The Murdock Drop Wire Stop Motion for Warpers. 


CLINTON, ‘ . MASS 











FACTONIES? 


wcesree mass UN MERI oth AN 


PHUADELPHIA PAs 
PROVIDENCE. K./ 
ON. ANDOVER. MASS r othi nh 0 
WALPOLE .MASS, 


LAWRENCE. MASS RERS OF 
MARVLFACTY 
LOWELL .MASS “ 


Manenesee i CERRD CITES SESeNNNON. 


SURFACE GROVBD on WE 
teelled Pometly atest orrice: Knowies Bin. 


Filled Promptly at each Factory “WoRC ESTER: MASs- 


Latest and Best Rub Motion WOOL “CARDS 


IN TEE WOR IZD. Patented July 2%, 18 


It has a positive Quarter Motion whic -“$- an be run at any spent d desired, with no vibratio 
whatever, and requires no bracing. It assures, p< sitive aly, evener, 
better and stronger yarn to the manufacturer. 
MANUFACTURERS, SUPERINTENDENTS AND CARDERS 
ARE INVITED TO SEE IT IN OPERATION AT 


BESWICK & KAY'S FAIRMOUNT SPINNING MILLS, wttresmenenns. 


(Correspondence solicited and all inquiries cheerfully answered.) 











WOOL WASHING, 


Preparing » Drying Machinery. 


7 











NEW PARALLEL RAKE WOOL WASHER. 


In addition to the above, we are the only builders of Four Bake and Hydraulic 
Washers. We guarantee our machines to be the Lightest Running and to require the Least 
Repair of any on the market. Production and results are second to none, 





Sest and lowest priced mau . a 
$33.00, “Shower or suction Fanon IMPROVED CONE DUSTER. 


the murket. Exterior View Right-Mand Machine with Fan. 
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FIVE APRON WOOL DRYER. 
We also Manufacture Multiple and Single Apron Dryers, Burr Pickers, Mixing 
Pickers, Crabbers, Self-feeders for Cotton and Wool; Breasts and Burr Machines for Cards. 


Wire Cylinders ot’all kinds repaired and Lickers in for Cotton Cards a@ specialty. 


. G. SARGENTS SONS. 


Graniteville, Mass. 





TEXTILE 








WORLD 





FOR SALE. 


Cotton and Woolen Machinery. 


Largest lot in store to be found in thir 
country. Storehouses with over two acres 
of floorage. 


JEREMIAH CLARK 
64 Dutton Street, Lowell, Mass. 


GEORGE L. SCHOFIELD, 


DEALER IN NEW AND SECOND-HAND 


MACHINERY, 
123 N. Front Street, Philadelphia. 


Agent for Weston Hydro- Extractor 








in Pennsylvania 
Contents of Leicester Woolen Mills, 
Germantown, Pa. 
6 Setts 60-inch Cards, Bramwell & Apperly 
Feeds 
6 Self-acting Mules 
30 Knowles Looms—92 and 100 inch. 
;> Crompton Looms. 
8 Back Winders. 3 
4 Ring Twisters—312 inch ring with Loop 
and Boretting Attachment. 
Warping and Dressing Machines Butter 


worth Tentering Machines, Sewing Machines 

of all descriptions, Sto kine t Frames, Double 

Rib Fancy Knitting Frames, Washers and 

Gigs, Shafting, Belting, Pulleys and Hangers 
All in Good C endition. Catalogues 

Furnished on Application. 

WIELSON H. BROWN. Germantown, Pa. 











Cooper's New Combination 


CARDING AND SPINNING CALCULATIONS. 


So ALL CLASSES OF WORK 
d nd the 





t. COOPER, Montmorency I 


INSTRUCTIONS BY MAIL. 


Questions answered concerning cloth con 
structions, also Speed of Machines required 
tor Carding, Spinning, Weaving and Finish- 
ing Woolen Goods, Dissecting of Patterns 





Estimations on stock, Machinery, ete. Write 
for redneed terms to 
WOOLENS, Box7l9, 
Middleboro, Mass. 





WANTED ! 
su Seerscer* A Good Alizarine Dyer 


yur Overseers’ 
Bureau whois 

and who is well up in Slubbing. 
Must have experience on worsted goods, 
Good salary and position to right man Ad 
dress, T. F. BRASSIL, care TEXTILE WORLD. 


WANTED! 


with cap 





A business man of 


ital to act as 


Manager of an Established 
Manufacturing Business. 


TEXTILE WORLD. 


experience 


Apply to Y, 





For Salc 
or Iheasc 
MAINE, 


at a very low 


Factory Sites 


OLD TOWN, 
Untfailing water power 
price. Abundant supply of reliable opera 
tives. Ratlroad track to the mill yard 
Exe mption from taxation for 10 years. Ad 
dress J. W. HARMON, Agent Bodwell Water 





Power Company, Old Town, Maine 
FOR SA 

FACTORY SITE a tae. 
TOPERMA. BANSAS., 


Cheap water power transmitted 
tricity to all departments of the 
saving in shafting and friction of 
any other than the machinery actually in 
use. Every essential. Population 50,000 
abundant help. Address, J. B. BAR 
THOLOMEW. Topeka. Kansas. 


WANTED! 


Manufacturers about changing lo- 
cation write for inducements to 


The Southern Land & Development Co., 


909 Drexel Building, 


by elec 
factory, 
operating 








PHILADELPHIA, - PA, 

Parties having Cotton Machinery of 
capacity, say from 2to 10,000 spindles, with 
requisite looms and desiring to move south 
into a section suitably located for cotton 
manufacturing enterprises, will do well to 
correspond with the undersigned who have 
a small but well equipped cotton mill, 
which they wish to enlarge. This mill i-« 
beautifully located on 30 acres of land 
adjoining the town Correspondence solic 


ited. Address, C. L. STADTLER, President 
Excelsior Manufacturing Company, CUERO 
De Witt Co... TEXAS 





Wanted! Position Superintendent 


EN COTTON VARN MEILL. 


Have practical knowledge of Boilers, Steam 
Engine, Water Power, Electric Plants, Card 
ing, Spinning, Combing, Twisters; also have 


had experience on 
and Machinist Work 
the 


retts, 


Mechanical Draughting 
Have been with one ot 

modern mills of the State of Massuetnu 

Address, P 130, care TEXTILE Worip 


MILL FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN. 


A Three Set Knitting Mill, in the centre of the 
knit goods trade of New York; best of shippir 
facilities, skilled help, 48-inch cards and all cor 
responding machinery in good condition. Car 
be bought on easy terms; good reason for selling; 
ample room to enlarge. Will be sold with or 
without machinery. Correspondence held in 
strict confidence if desired. Address, HENRY 
HUDSON, 523 Union St., Hudson, N. Y 


WANTED! 
A Superintendent s*swverstanas ti 


ly understands the 








Underwear Mill, w. cate texte 





BID FOR YARN WANTED. 


I want a bid from a Southern mill on 
a quantity of white, soft cotton yarn on 
cones, for hosiery. For fall particulars 
address, W. 8. C., care TEXTILE WorRLD 





















SPECIAL NOTICES, ETC. 


COTTON MILL WANTED. 


The Chamber of Commerce, of CHATTANOOGA, casas 





wish to correspond with parties having capital and experience, with a view 
to locating one or more modern Cotton Mills at or near Chattanooga 

The conditions are favorable )ruallroads, and line of steamers to St 
Louis On Tennessee River; cheap, reliable and plentiful labor; coal 75 cents 
to $140 per ton; good water works; mild and equable climate, iverage, 60 
degrees;) building material cheapest in United States; low taxes: favorable 


public sentiment; right on the edge of the cotton fields; healthy climate 
Address, 


J. W. FAXON, President Chamber Commerce, 


CHATTANOOGA. TENNESSEE. 


DON’T GO SOUTH 


At this time, when so many of New England’s best mills are favorably 
considering the unquestioned advantages of the South for cotton man- 
ufacturing, it seems wise to give a few words of timely warning 





Don’t Go South unless you wish to increase dividends. 


Don’t Go South wiless you wish to save 75 per cent. in cost of 
motive power, lighting and heating 


Don’t Go South unless you wish to be free from labor troubles. 
restrictive legislation and exhorbitant taxation. 


The Chattanooga Company, Chattanooga, Tennessee, 


LIMITED, 


Owns 20,000 acres of valuable COAL, TIMBER 


and MINERAL LANDS, available for the ‘ " rt 
tion ot Cotton Mills and other industries, 
fronting ten miles on the Tennessee Rivet I 


opposite the city of Chattanooga 

This Company is prepared to offer sple 
did inducements to meritortot cula 
of all kinds located upon their property Ac Q 
dre<s, T. J. NICHOLL, Gen’l Manager, Room t 
62 Times Building, Cnattaunooga, Penn 


Cotton Mill Sites in the South. 


The undersigned offer special inducements to a substantial Cotton Mill 
Plant desiring a good location in the South Situate in the center of 
the Prize Cotton County of Geergia, on line of the great railroad 


is industries 





between New York and New Orleans, with abundance of water and 
fuel it low rates Phere is abundance of white labor, 2 excellent colleges, 

iblic schools, churches, etc., in the city. A site of from 10 to 50 acres 
wil 1 be donated to a solid company that is prepared to erect a large 


Cotton Mill Particulars can be obtained from 


JAS, W. DRAPE & C0., 313 Wood Street, Pittsburg, Pa., 
or Capt. W. J. MCCLURE, Secy, LaGrange, 6a. 


KNITTING MILL 


A Cotton Mill Wanted. ~~ pop Gala Cheap. 


; Four Set Mill arranged for running 

4 Georgia town wants a Cotton Mill; c li ; 
arding and spinning, day and ni 
is willing to donate site cash bonus with knit 








ind take some stock. Parties want in proporti 

. - 4 . Has an average production of 160 doz 
to remove mill to South, or a good : age J luction dozen 
_— t, address for information as per day Abundant water power, good 
investment, adadre fOr! freight facilities, and well organized he Ip 
to location, freight rates, coal, ete., Now running on orders. 21 good tenement- 
SECRETARY, care Textile World Sufficient reasons given for wishing to sell 


Address, T. F., P.O. Box 1727, New York. 


WINSLOW BROTHERS, 


WOOL PULLERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF SHEEP LEATHER, 


Calf, Sheep and Lamb Rollers, Wool Clearers. 


NORWOOD, MASS. 





BUYERS’ INDEX. 


Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired he wings will please notify the 
publishers. Such omissions are accidental, not intentional. 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisements follows this Classified List 


Architects and Mill Engineers. 

Ferguson, John W, Patterson, N.J. 
Automatic Boiler Feeds. 

© ornell, F. H. Co, 461 W. Md4th St, New York. 

D'Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, Boston. 
Balling Machine. 

Torrance Mfg.Co, 18 Davis St, E. Newark, 
Baskets, Raw Hide, etc. 

Barlow, John W, Lawrence, Mass. 
Belting. 

Alexander Bros., 410 No. 3d St., Phila., Pa. 

Danforth Belting Co, 221 Chestnut St, 

Phila, Pa. 
Fell, Geo. & Son, Bolton, England. 
Rhoads, J.E, & Sons, 239 Market St, Phila, 


P¢ 
See also Mill Supplies. 
Belt Dressing. 
Alexander Bros, 410 No. 3d St, Phila, Pa. 
Danforth Belting Co, 221 Chestnut St, 
Philadel hia, Pa. 
Rhoads, J. E, & Sons, 239 Market St, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Arnold, O. 8, Killingly, Ct 
Baldwin, James, Co, Manchester, N. H. 
Vermont spool & Bobbin ¢ oO, Burlington, Vt 
Boiler Compounds. 
Cornell, F.,H. Co, 461 W. 14th St, New York 
City. 
Imperial Chemical Co, 432 Market St, Phila, 


Pa. 
Lord, G. W, 3l€ Union St, Phila, Pa. 
Boxes, Paper. 
Palmer, J.5,35 Wistar St, Germantown, Pa. 
Boxes, Wooden. 
Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa. 
Burr Pickers. 
Sargent’s, C. G, Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Card Clothing. 
American Card Clothing] Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 
Radey, Cunningham & Co, Phila, Pa. 
Card Cutters. 
Hand, Fredk, _ Co, 159 Van Houten St, 
Paterson, N.. 
Calico Sanaa Machinery and Sup- 
plies. 
Hope, John, & Sons, Eng. Mfg. Co, Elm. 
wood, Providence,R. I 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford, 
Mass. : f 
See also Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, etc. 
Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 4th St, 
Phila, Pa. 
Crompton Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 
Furbush, M. A, & Son, Machine Co, Phila, 
Pa. 
Chemical Laboratory. 
Genth, F. A. 
Combs. Hackles, Pins, Etc. 
Townsend, Thos, Manchester, Conn. 
Copper Print Rollers. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford, 
Mass. 
Copper Work for Dyers. 
Brabender, ( has, & Son, Paterson, N. J. 
Oat, Jos. & Sons, 232 Quarry St, P hil: i, Pa 
Cotton. 
Barry, Thayer & Co, 32 India St, Boston, 





ass. 
Blaisdell, 8, Jr, Co, Chicopee, Mass. 


Capelle, Herman, cor. Leonird St. and W. 
Y. 


Broadway, N. 
Cotton Machinery. 
Atherton Machine Co, Lowell, Mass. 
Altemus, W. W, & Son, 2816 N 4th St, ’hila, 
Pa. 
Draper, Geo, & Sons, Hopedale, Mass. 
Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Co, 281 Congress St, Boston, Mass. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Mason Machine Wks, Taunton, Mass. 
Pettee Machine Wks, Newton Upper Falls, 
Mass. 
Providence Machine Co, Providence, R. I 
Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass 
Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
Atherton Machine Co, Lowell, Mass. 
Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Co, 281 Congress St, Boston, Mass. 
Damper Regulators. 
D’Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis), 29, Haverhill 
St, Boston, Mass. 
Locke Regulator Co, Salem, Mass. 
Designers. 
Designer, Box 222, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hand, Fredk, & Co, 159 Van Houten st, 
J 


Paterson, N. 
Woolens, Box 719, Middleboro, Mass. 
Dryers. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Phila 
delphia, Pa. 


Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 


Mass. 


Dusters. 
See Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Dye House Clogs. 
Wildman, Jos, 1919 N. Front St, Phila, Pa. 
Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg.Co, Pawtucke!, R 
Greenwood, R & Bault, Frankford, Pa 
Home Bieach & Dye Works, Pawtucket and 
Valley Falls, R. i. 
Kensington Dye Works, Kensing'on, Pa. 
Perseverance Dyeing Co, Woonsocket, R.! 
Providence Dye Works, Kensington, Pa. 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finish- 
ing Machinery. 
American Napping Machine Co, Williams 
town, Mass 
sjutterworth, H. W, & Sons Co, Phila Pa 
Delahunty Dyeing Machine Co, 152 N. Front 
St, Phila, Pa. 
Dill Spool Support Co, Hancock St. and 
Lehigh Ave, Phila, Pa. 
Gessner, Ernst, 5136 Viola St, Phila, Pa. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co, Provi 
dence, R. I. 
Line oln’ & Co, 4 Arch St, Hartford, Ct 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co, Springfield, 
Vt. 
Phenix Iron Foundry, Providence, R. I 
Sargent’s, C. G, Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. (Drying.) 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
Anchor Color Mfg. Co, 464 Cherry St, N. Y. 
Atteaux, F. E, & Co, 172 Purchase St, Bos 
ton, Mass. 
Avery Lactart Co, 169 Devonshire St, Bos 
ton, Mass. 
Beach & Co, Hartford, Ct 
Bischoff, & Co, 80 Front St, N. Y. 
Browning & Bros, 42 N. Front St, Phila, Pa. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Coyne, Geo. 8, 116 N. Front St, Phila, Pa 
Gilbert Bros. & Co, 202 Purchase St, Boston 
Hanna, W. W, 52 N. Front St, Phila, Pa. 
Harway Dyewood & Extract Mfg. Co, 184 
Front St, N. Y. 
Hill, Edward's, Son & Co, 25 Cedar St, N. Y. 

















Holliday, Read & Sons, Ltd,7 Platt St, N. Y 


— Jonathan, 216 Chestnut St, 

Seue & French, 107 Milk St, Boston, Mass 

Jt eee Bros, J, 67 Wythe Ave, Brooklyn, 
N. 


Pt Chas. A, & Co, 14 Dey St, LS Y 

Karcher, Ph. H, & Co, 14 Cedai St, 

Keller, Jobn J, & Co, 104 Murray Be N.Y 

King, L. C, & Co, 171 Front St, New York 
City. 

Klipstein, A, & Co, 122 Pearl St, N. Y. 

Matheson, W. J, & Co, 178 Front St, Rs Ye 

Mende, A. P. Co, 14 W ‘ater St, N. 

Merrimack Chemie al Co, 13° Pearl St, Bos 
ton, Muss. 

Nashoba Company, Ayer, 

Naumkeag Dye Co, Salem, 

Phillips, 
Phila., Pa. 

Pickbardt, Wm, & Kuttroff, N. Y, & Boston. 

Rice, Chas. F. & Co, 184 Summer St, Boston. 

Schulze- Berge & Koe chl, 79 Murray St, N.Y. 

Sehlbach, E, & Co,77 W iiliam St, N. Y. 

Sharpless, John M, & Co, 22 N. Front St, 
Phila, Pa. 

Stamford Mfg. Co, 157 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 

Welch. Holme & Clark Co, 383 West St, N. Y 

Dyers and Finishers. 


Mass. 
Mass. 


Boston Finishing Works, Williamstown 
Mass. 
Bray, John P. Co, Pawtucket, R. I 


Greenwood, R, & Bault, Frankford, Pa. 
Harras, E, 666 E. 152 St, N. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works, Pawtucket, 
Be Be 
Keller & Cooper, 110 Putnam St, Phila, Pa. 
Kensington Dye Works, Kensington, Pa 
Mason, The R. D, Co, Pawtucket, R. 1. 
= and Dye Works, 913 W. York St, Phila, 
P a Dyeing & Bleaching Co, Paw- 
tucket, R. 1 
Perseverance Dyeing Co, Woonsocket, R. I. 
Providence Dye Wks, Kensington, Pa 
Dye Sticks. 
Haedrich, E. M, 31134 
Electric Lighting. 
General Electric Co, Schenectady, N. Y 
Offices in all large cities. 
Electric Motors. 
General Electric Co, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Offices in ull large cities, 
Electrical Apparatus. 
General Electric Co, Schenectady, N. Y 
Offices in all large cities. 
Elevators. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes, N.Y. 
Graves Elevator Co, Rochester, N. 
Salem Foundry & Machine Shop, Salem, 
Mass. 
Engineers, Electrical. 
General Electric Co, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Offices in all large cities. 
Engineers. Mechanical. 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 
Jarvis Engineering Co, Oliver St, 
Mass. 
Engravers for Fabric Printers. 
Hope, John & Sons, Eng. &Mfg. Co, Elm- 
wood, Providence, R. I. 


Walnut St, Phila, Pa. 


Boston, 


Engraving on Wood. 
Blanchard & Watts Eng. Co, 36 Columbus 
Ave, Boston. 
Russell, Albert C, 38 Pear] St, Boston, Mass. 
Ryder Co, J.J,210 Westminster St, Provi 
dence, R. I. 
Express Money Orders and Travelers’ 
Cheques 
American Express.Co, offices in every city 
Factery Sites. 
Chattanooga Chamber of Commerce, 
tanooga, Tenn. 


Chat- 


Chattanooga Land Co, 62 
tunooga 
Dolge, 


Times Bldg, Chat- 
Tenn 


Altred, Dolgeville, N. Y. 
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Phila, 


Moro Chemical ©o, 131 8. 3d St, 








INDEX 


Bartholomew, J. B, Topeka, Kas 
Harmon, J. W, Oldtown, Me 
Pittsburg & LaGrange Co, LaGrange, 
Spring Greek Mills, McKenzie, Tenn 
Feed Water Heaters. 
Hine & Robertson Co, 67 Courtlandt St, N. Y. 
Jarvis Engineering Co, Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. 
Whitlock Coil 
wood, Conn. 
Feed Water Pumps. 
Phanix Iron Foundry, 
Finishing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Fire Hose. 
Rhoads, J. E, & Son, 
de iphia, Pa. 
Fire Pails. 
Lincoln, Levi, Worcester, 
Fluted Rolls. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, C ohoes,N.Y, 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box , Fall River. 
Mass. 


Flier Pressers. 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528 Fall River, 
ass. 
Fulling Mills. 
Ernst, 5136 Viola St, 
Gear Cutting Machine. 
Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 
Whiton, The D. E,Co, New London, Conn. 
Heating. 
See Ventilating. 
Mosiery Boards. 
Kensington, Pa 
Hydro Extractors. 
Schofield, Geo. L, 123 N. Front St, 
Index. 
sjurr Index Co, 336 
Conn. 
Endicators for Engines. 
Hine & Robertson Co, 67 Courtlandt St, N. Y. 


ra 


Pipe Co, 67 South St, Elm. 


Providence, R. I 


239 Market St, Phila. 


Mass. 


Gessner, 


Phila, Pa. 


Pearson, J.T, 


Phila, Pa. 


Asylum St, Hartford, 


Jute Goods, Burlaps and Jute Yarns. 


Wilmington Mills Mfg. Co, Wiln.ington, 





Del. 
Knit Goods Brushers. 
Franz & Pope Knitting Machine Co, Bu. 
cyrus, O 
Jones, Lewis, Bristol, Pa. 
Knit Goods Edgings, Trimmings, etc. 


Cheney Bros, Silk Goods, 479 Broome St, 
N. ° 

Friedberger, §S 
Phila, Pa 

Hepner & Howitz, Lacings, 84 
N. Y. 


, Edgings, Germantown, 


Leonard St, 
Knit Goods Finishing 
Crochet, Etc. 
Champion Sewing Machine 
St, Phila, Pa 
Merrow Machine Co, Hartford, Conn. 
Nye & Tredick, 606 ave oh St, Phila, Pa. 
Scott & Williams, 2077 E. Cumberland St, 
Phila, Pa. 
Knit Goods Ravellers. 
Traver, A. L. Mellenville, N. ¥ 
Mnitting Machine Cylinders. 
Astiman, Stephen A,3 Fetter 
Pa 
Paxton & O'Neill, 129 Bread St, 
Stafford, W, & Co, Little Falls, 
Stanton & Lewis, 318 Branch oC 
Knitting Machinery. 
Branson Machine Co, 506 St. John St, Phila, 
Pa. 
| enor Denny & Co, 213 Race St, Phila, Pa. 
Campbell & Clute, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Champion Sewing Machine Co, 1819 N Fifth 
St, Phila, Pa. 
Crane Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H 


Machines, 


0, 1819 N. 5th 


Lane, Phila, 
ty hila, Pa. 
Y 


Phila, Pa. 








Franz & Pope Knitting Machine Co, Bucy 
rus, O 
Hepworth & Co, Lehigh Ave. and Maschre 
St, Phila, Pa 
Jones, Lewis, Bristol, Pa. 
Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. Co, 1716 
No. Fifth St, Phila, Pa. 
Lamb Mfg. Co, Chicopee Falls, Mass 
Leighton Machine Co, Manchester, N. H 
National Automatic Knitter Co, 728 Cherry 
St, Phila, Pa. 
Novelty Knitting Machine Co, Lowell, Ms. 
Nye & Tredrck, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa 
Paxton & O'Neill, 129 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 
Payne, Geo. W, & Co, Pawtucket, R. 1 
Winding and spooling 
Pepper Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H 
Schlossman, Paul, 8. W. Cor. 6th and Arch 
Sts, Phila 
Scott & Williams, 2077 E. Cumberland St, 
Phila, Pa. 
Stafford, W, & Co, Little Falls, N. ¥ 
raylor, James, 835 Arch St, Phila, Pa 
Mnitting Needles. 
Ames, David J, Philmont, N. Y 
Breedon, Wm, & Son, Amsterdam, N. ¥ 
Corey, Wm, Co, Manchester, N. H. 
Ives, Loyal T, New Brunswick, N.J. 
Lydall, H, & Foulds, Manchester, N. H 
Star Needle Co, New Britain, Conn 
Treat, Orion, Manchester Green, Conn 
Wardwell Needle Co, Lakeport, N. Hl 
Laboratory Outtits. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Lace Leather. 
Rhoads, J. E, & Son, 239 Market St, Phila, Pa 


Lingoes. 
Miller Mfg. Co, 16 Indiana Ave, Phila, Pa 
Looms. 
Crompton Loom Works, Worcester, Mass 
Draper, Geo. & Sons, Hopedale, Mass 
Furbush, M. A, & Son Co, Phila, Pa 
Gilbert Loom Co, Worcester, M: 
Insinger & Co, 15 E. Canal St, Phila, Pa. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass 
Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Ms 
Loom Picker Manufacturers 
tarlow, John W,Spicket Mill, Lawrence 
Mass. 
Lubricators 
Dixon, Jos, Crucible Co, Jersey City, N. J 
Faul, W. J, 120 Liberty St, N. Y. 
Lumpers. 
Gerry, George, & Son, Athol, Mass 
Machinery Dealers. 
Clark, Jeremiah, Lowell, Mass. 
Schofield, Geo. L, 123 N. Front St, Phila, Pa 
Machinery Wipers 
Am. Silk Mfg. Co, 311 Walnut St, Phila, Pa. 
Machinists’ Tools. 
Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass 
Whiton, The D. E. Co, New London, Conn 
Measuring and Folding Machines. 
Elliott & Hall, 5t) Harmon St, Worcester, 
N 


“ass. 












Mails. 
Walder, J, Paterson, N.J. 
Mill Builders and Engineers. 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J 
Gray, Arthur F, Exchange Bldg, Boston 
Mill Supplies. 
American Supply Co, Providence, R. I 
Buckley’s, Benj. Son,Gun Mill, Paterson, 
N. J 


Covel & Osborn, Fall River, Mass. 

Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co. Providence, R. I 
Miller Mfg. Co, 16 Indiana Ave, Phila, Pa. 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Fall River, Mass 


Napping Machines. 
American Napping Machine Co, Williams 
town, Mass. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co, Springfield, 
Vt. 
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INDEX 





ers. 
Williams, H. A, Mfg. Co, 336 Congress St, 


Soston. 


Oilless Be; £ 
N. American Metalline Co, 62 W. Ave. and 
Sra St, Long Island City, N. Y. 
Pantagraphs, Engraving Machinery, 
ute. 
Hope, John, & Sons Eng. & Mfg. Co, Elm 
I 


wood, Pronidence, R 





Paper Tubes for Cone Winders. 
McCausland, J,33 Canal St, Providence, R.1 
Patent Solicitors. 
Crosby & Gregory, 34 School St, Boston, 
Mass 
Crossley, Arthur W, Exchange Bldg, Bos 
ton, Mass 
Gooch, Chas. J, Washington, D.( 
Miller, Jos. A, & Co, Butler Exchange, 
Providence, R.I 
Planta, E, 27 School St, Boston, Mass 
Wright, Brown & Quinby, Exchange, Bldg 
ioston, Mass 
Pattern Cutter 
Gleason, A. H, Rockbottom, Mass 
Penstocks. 
Dalrymple, Geo, Fair Haven, Vt. 
Pianos and Organs 
Beethoven Piano-Organ Co, Washington, 
N.d 





Pneumatic Conveying. 
See Ventilating 
Power Transmitting Machinery. 
Cresson, Geo. V, Co, 1800 Allegheny Ave, 
Phila, Pa 
General Electric Co, Schenectady, N. ¥ 
Offices in all large cities 
Jarvis Engineering Co, Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass 
Watson, A, 2136 Dickerson St, Phila, Pa 








Crawford, J.J, & Son, Nashua, N. H 
laylor, James, 835 Arch St, Phila, Pa 
Pressure Regulators for Steam and 
Water. 
D'Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis) 29 Haverhill 
St, Boston, Mass 
Locke Regulator Co, Salem Mass. 
Printed Labels. 
Lynch, Robt. E, Diamond and Howard Sts, 
Phila. 
Ramie Fibre. 
Ramie Fibre Co, 120 N. 7th St, Phila a. 
Reed and Harness Manutacturers. 
American Supply Co, Providence, R. I. 
Huston, Wm, 46 Clifford St, Providence 
R. I 
Loom Picker Co, Biddeford, Me. 
Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 
Ribbons. 
Cheney Bros, 8S. Manchester, Ct. 
Friedberger, 8S, Germantown, Pa 








Roll Coverers. 
Barlow, John W (worsted rolls), Lawrence, 
lass 
Roller Skins. 
Fell, Geo, & Son, Bolton, England 
Rooting Tin. 
Merchant & Co, Philadelphia 
Roving Cans and Sheet Metal Work 
for Mills 
Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R.I 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 930 Manton 
Ave. Providence, R 
bing Motion for Wool Cards. 
25th and Callowhill Sts, 


Ri 
Beswick & Kay, 
Philadelphia. 

Scales 
How, F. B,216 Purchase St, Boston, Mass 
Tremner, Henry, 710 Market St, Phila, Pa. 




















Separators. 
D'Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis) 29 Haverhill 
St, Boston, Mass. (steam and grease 
Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Champion Sewing Machine Co, 1819 N. 5th 
St, Phila, Pa. 
Frame, Gibbons, 2nd and 
Phila, Pa. 
Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa 
Scott & Williams, 2077 E. Cumberland St, 
Phila, Pa 
Sewing Machine Repairs. 
Busch & Linn, 120 N. 7th St, Phila, Pa 
Shearing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Shell Rolls. 
Cohoes Foundry & Mach. Co, Cohoes, N. ¥ 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River, 
Mass 
Singe Plates. 
New Bedford Copper Co, Ne 
Soaps. 
Allison’ Bros, Middletown, Ct 
American Soap & Washolene Co, Cohoes, 





Diamond Sts 


Bedford, Ms 


( amden & Phila. Soap Co, Camden, N. J 
Draper, J. O, & Co, Pawtucket, R. 1 
Spindles. 
Buckley, Benj’s, Sons, Gun Mill, Paterson 
N. J. 
Draper, Geo, & Sons, Hopedale, Mass 
Providence Machine Co, Providence, R. I 
Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsvllle, Mass 
Spinning Cylinde 
Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. I 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I 
Spinning Frames. 
See Cotton Machinery 
Spinning Rings. 
Draper, Geo, & Sons, Hopedale, Mass 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co, Whitins 
ville, Mass. 
Spinning T 
Buckley, Be 
N.J 
Providence Machine Co, Providence, R. I 
Spooling Machinery. 
Payne, Geo. W, & Co, Pawtucket, R. I 
Steam Boilers. 
Frick Company, Waynesboro, Pa 
Jarvis Engineering Co, Oliver St, Boston 
Mass 
Sargent, J. Bradford, 8 Oliver St, Boston 
Whitehill-Corliss & VPictet Ice Machine Ce 
Newburgh, N. Y 
Steam Boiler and Pipe Covering. 
Keasbey & Mattison Co, Ambler, Pa 
N. Y. Fire Proof Covering Co, 128 Liberty 
St, N. Y. 
Watson, H. F, & Co, Erie, Pa 
Steam Boiler Insurance. 
Harttord Steam Boiler Inspection & Insut 
ance Co, Hartford, Conn. 
Steam Damper Regulators. 
D’Este & Seely Co, 29 Haverill St, Boston 
Mass. 
Locke Regulator Co, Salem, Mass 
Steam Engines. 








Son, Gun Mill, Paterson 





, 


Frick Co, Waynesboro, Pa 

Jarvis Engineering Co, Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. 

Sargent, J. Bradford, 8 Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. 


Whitehill-Corliss & Pictet Ice Machine Co 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
Steam Kettles. : 
Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co, 31-35 Union St 
toston, Mass. 
Steam Specialties. 
Hine & Robertson Co, 67 Courtlandt St, N.Y. 
Jarvis Engineering Co, Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. 


BUYERS’ 








INDEX 


Steam Traps. 
D’Este & Seeley Co. 
St, Boston, Mass. 
pansion). 
Locke Regulator Co, Salem, Mass. 
Steel Castings. 
Chester Steel Castings Co, 
Phila, Pa. 
Steel and Iron Rooting. 
Chattanooga Steel Roofing Co, Chattanoo.- 
ga, Tenn. 


Stop 


Curtis) 29 Haverhill 
return float and ex. 


407 Liberty St, 


and Speed Limit Attachments 

for Engis ° 
Monarch Engine Stop Co, 34 Maiden Lane, 
N. ¥ 





Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
American Stave & Cooperage Co, New York 
and Boston 
Brabender, Chas, & Son, Paterson.N. J. 
Burkhardt’s, Geo. J., Sons, 2831 N. Broad St, 
Phila, Pa 
Burkhardt, Wm. H, & Co, 240 Chestnut St, 
Phila, Pa 
Corcoran, A.J, 11 John St, N. Y. 
Hall, Amos H, No. 2nd above Cambria, 
Phila, Pa 
Oat, Jos, & Sons, 232 Quarry St, Phila, Pa 
Tank Bolt Protector. 
Burkhardt, Wm. H, & Co, 40 Chestnut St, 
Phila, Pa 
Tapes and Braids. 
Fieming & Chapin, 215 Church St, Phila, Pa. 
Kenyon, John J, Pawtucket, R 
Perseverance Mills, 2632-40 
Phila, Pa. 
Teasels. 
Kellogg, Thos. C, Skaneateles, N. Y 
Kellogg, Wm, W, Skaneateles, N. ¥ 
McLauglin Bros, Skaneateles Falls, N. Y 
Temperature Regulators. 
D’Este & Seeley Co,29 Haverhill St, Boston 
Tentering Machines. 
See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, Etc. 
Tension Pulleys. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 930 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R 
Testing Machines for Varn and Cloth. 
Hiow, F. B, 216 Purchase St, Boston, Mass. 
Textile Machinery Dealers 
Clark, Jeremiah, Lowell, Mass 
Schofield, George, Phila, Pa. 
Valves. 
D’ Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverill St, Boston 
Mass. 
Locke Regulator Co, Salem, Mass 
Ventilating Apparatus. 
Berry, A. Hun, 23 W. lst St, Boston, Mass. 
Boston Blower Co, Boston, Mass. 
New England Heating & Ventilating Co, 
Providence, R.I 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Han 
cock St, above Lehigh Ave, Phila, Pa. 
Sargent’s, C. G, Sons, Graniteville, Mass 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. 
Warp Compressing Machine. 
Worcester Warp Compressing Machine Co, 
Worcester, Mass. 
Watchman’s Clock. 
Imbauser, E, 206 Broadway, N. Y. 
Pneumatic Watchman Check Co, Colum 
bus, O. 
Water Wheels. 
Burnham Bros, York, Pa 
Christiana Machine Co, Christiana, Pa 
Leffel, Jas, & Co, Springfield, O. 
Swain Turbine Mfg. Co, Lowell, Mass. 
Water Wheel Governors. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes 
N. Y. 


Mascher St, 


Winders. (Hosiery.) 
Payne, Geo. W. & Co, Pawtucket, R. I 
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Wool. 


Webb, Chas. J. & Co, 156 N. Front St. Phila, 


Pa. 
Wool Combs. 
Tonwsend, Thos, Manchester, Conn 
Wool Combing Machinery. 
Crompton Loom Works, Worcester, Mass 
Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Gerry, Geo, & Son, Athol, Mass. 
Stillinan-Rich Machine C o, Westerly, R. I, 
Wool Duster. 
Sargent’s, C. G, Sons, Graniteville, 
Woolen Machinery. 
Altemus, W. W, & Co, 2816 N. 4th St, Phila, 
Pa. 
Davis & Furber; Machine 
Depot, Mass. 
Furbush, M.A. & Son Machine Co, Phila, Pa. 
Gessner, Ernst, 5136 Viola St, Phila, Pa. 
Insinger & Co, 15 E. Canal St, Phils, Pa. 
Parker, J. B, Machine Co, Clinton, Mass 
Sargent’s, C. G, Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Wool, Hair and Noils. 
Fowles & Co, 102 Church St, Phila 
Webb, Chas. J, & Co, 156 N. Front St, Phila, 
Pa 


Mass 


o, N. Andover 


Wool Washers. 


Sargent’s, C. G, Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Yarns. 
Carpet Yarns. 
Wilmington Mills Mtg. Co, Wilmington 
Del. 


Colored Cotton Yarns 

Hadley Co, Holyoke, Mass 

Montgomery, J. R. Co, Windsor Locks, Ct 

Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Sawyer, Manning & Co, 86 and 88 Franklin 
St, N. Y 

Tuc ke r & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway, Mass. 

Cotton Warps and Yarns. 

Abegg & Rusch, 92 Grand St, N. Y. 

Arkwright, Sir Rich, & Co, Ltd, 69 Mercer 
St, New York City 

gule, Stuart & Co, 51 Green St, N. Y. 

Blythe,Richard A. 114Chestnut Si »Phila, P: 
Suckingham & Paulson, 83 Leonard st, 
New York City. 

Chadwick. Jas, & Bro, 241 Chestnut St 
Phila, Pa. 

City Mtg. Co, New Bedford, Mass 

Clark, Wm, Co, Westerly, R. I. 

Fleming & Chapin, 215 Church St, Phila, Pa 

Fox, Henry C, 45 Strawberry St, Phila, Pa. 

Gre rime antown Spinning Co, Germantown 


Globe Yarn Mills, Fall River, Mass. 

Grant Yarn Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Greene & Daniels Mtg. Co, Pawtucket, R I. 

Hadley Co, Holyoke, Mass 

Hardt, Von Bernuth & Co, 477 Broome st, 
New York City. 

Hawes, O. 8, & Bro, Fall River, Mass 

Howland Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 

Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, Mass 

King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York 
City. 

Lane, J. H, & Co. N. Y, Boston and Chicago 

Littlefield Mtg. Co, Pawtucket, R.1I 

Mitchell, Jas. KE, & Co, Boston and Phila, Pa 

New Bedford Mtg. Co, New Bedford, Mass. 

Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Sampson, O.H, & Co,67 Chauncy St, Boston, 
Mass. 

Sawyer, Manning & Co, *6 and 88 Franklin 
St, N. Y. 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass 

Tillinghast, Stiles & Co, 20 Market Sq, Prov 
idence, 

Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway, Mass. 

Wilkesbarre Lace Mfg. Co,Wilkesbarre, Pa 

Whitman & Hagan, Providence, R. I. 

White, James F, & Co, N. Y. and Phila, Pa. 

Whittier Cotton Mills; Lowell, Mass. 

Glazed Yarns. 

Arkwright, Sir Rich, & Co, Ltd, 69 Mercer 

St, New York City. 





INDEX 


Blodgett & Orswell, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Chad wick, Jas, & Co, Jersey City, N.J. 

Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, Mass, and 29 
Mercer St, 

Malcolm Mills C o, Frankford, Pa. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 

Harness Twines. 

sale, Stuart & Co, 51 Greene St, New York 

Chadwick, Jas, & Co, Jersey City, N. J 

Hadley Co, 95 Milk St, soston, Mass. 

Kerr Thre fd Co, Fall River, Mass, and 
Mercer St, N. Y. 

Moore, C, & Co, 12 8. 5th St, Phila, Pa. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Lowell, Mass 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 

Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 

Arkwright, Sir Rich, & Co, Ltd, 69 Mercer 
St, New York City 

Brown, Wilson H, & Bro, 240 Chestnut St 
Phila, Pa. 

Buckingham & 
New York City. 

Chadwick, Jas, & Bro, 241 Chestnut S8t 
Phila, Pa. 

Clark, Wm, Co, Westerly, R. I. 

Croll, Albert Ivins, Boston, Mass. 

Germ: antown Spinning Co, Germantown 


”) 


Paulson, 8&3 Leonard St 


’ 


Globe Yarn Mills, Fall River, Mass. 
Goodwill & Ashworth, Jamestow Rite Ks 
Greaves, J. W, & Co, Industrial Trust Bldg 
Providence, R. I 
Greene & Daniels Mfg.Co, Pawtucket, R. I 
Hardt, Von Bernuth & Co, 477 Broome St 
New York City 
Howland Mills, Ne w Bedford, Mass. 
Hyde, E. 8, 223 Chestnut St, P hila, Pa 
Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Littlefield Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
New Bedford “Mfg Co, New Bedford, Mass 
Orswell Mills, Fite hburg, Mass. 
Rockwell, E. M, Leominster, Mass 
Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Skenandoa Cotton Co, Utica, N. Y. 
Tillinghast, Stiles & Co, 20 Market Sq 
Providence, R. I. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Lowell, Mass. 
Wessendonck, Lorenz & Co, 44 Leonard St 
New York 
Whitman & Hagan, Providence, R. I. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Muss 
Wilxesbarre Lace Mtg. Co,Wilkesbarre, Pa 
Jute Yarns. 
Lane, J. H, & Co, N. Y, Boston and Chicago 
Wilmington Mills Mfg. Co, Wilmington, 
Del 
Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Noils, Etc 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R.I. 
Greaves, J. W, & Co, Industrial Trust Bldg, 
Providence, R.I 
Hardt, Von Bernuth & Co, 477 Broome 8t 
New York City. 
Malcolm Mills Co, 2!16 Chestnut St, Phila,Pa 
Mortgomery, J R, Co, Windsor Locks, Ct 
Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass 
Silk Yarns 
Bale, Stuart & Co, 51 Green St, N. ¥ 
( ri ney Bros, 8S. Manchester and Hartford 


t. 
Griswold Worsted Co, 322 Chestnut St, 
Phila, Pa. 
Hardt, Von Bernuth & Co, 477 Broome st 
New York City 
Hawes, O. 58, & Bro, Fall River, Mass 
Ryle, Wm, & Co, 54 Howard St, N. ¥ 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co, 76 ¢ hauney St, Bos 
ton, Mass. 
Wamsley, Philip, & Co, 34 Greene St, N.Y 
Whiteside, James, 96 Spring St, N. ¥ 
Woolen and Merino; Yarns. 
Brown, Wilson H, & Bro, 210 Chestnut St, 
Phila, Pa. 
— ming, Geo. M,35 Strawberry St, Phila,Pa 
Fox, Henry . , 45 Strawberry St, Phila, Pa 
Greaves, J , & Co, Industrial Trust Bldg, 
Prov load R. 1. 

Guerin 5 als Co, 92 8. Main St, Woon 
socket, R. 

Hardt, Von Sensi & Co, 477 Broome St, 
New York City. 
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When ippears in place of page number, tl 
pa ré 
Abegy & Rusch . 101 
Alexander Bros ° Wi 
Allegheny Worsted Mills, 10s 
Allison Bros., . e 124 
Altemus, W W. & Son, 124 
American Card Clothing Co, ¢ 
American Express Co., ‘ 121 
American Napping Machine Co 4~ 
Am. Silk Mfg. Co 129 
American Soap & Washoline Co., in 
American Stave & Cooperage Co } 
American Supply Co., ° 1 
Ames, D. J ° ° | 
Anchor Color Mfg. Co., 76 
Arkwrigbt, Sir Richard, & Co, Ltd Kt 
Ashman, 5S. A "3 
Atherton Machine Co.. { 
Atteaux, F. I & Co, ( 
Avery Lactart Go Back Covel 
Bale, Stuart & Co., ° 103 
Barry, Thayer & Co 10! 
Bartholomew, J. B., 8 
Beach & Co., 
seethoven Piano Organ Co 24 
Berry, A. Hun, Back Covel 
Beswick & Kay) : ( 
Bischoff, C., & Co., ° ; 
Blaisdell, P., & Co ° 122 
Blaisdell, The S. Jr., Co. 104 
Blythe, Richard A., . 105 
Bodwell Water Power Ce , . 
Boston Blower Co., x2 
Boston Finishing Works, Hl 
Brabender, Chas., & Son, af | 
Branson Machine Co, Ke 
Breedon, Wm., & Son, . ‘} 
Brinton, Denney & Co 0 
Brophy, T., . e 11 
Brown, Wilson H. & Bro, sand lol 
Buckingham & Paulson | 
suckley’s Benj, Son, 124 
BOER BOrSe 9 Se? J., Sons } 
Burkhardt, \ H., & Co., 79 
Burnham an , 114 
Burr Patent Index Co., : 
susch & Linn, ‘ x0 
Butterworth H. W. & Sons Co., " 
Camden & Phila. Soap Co 72 
Campbell & Clute 3 i <6 
Capelle, Herman, ° 104 
Carpet & Upholstery Trade 
Chadwick, Jas. & Bro., ; 100 
Champion Sewing Machine Co ag 
Chattanooga Chamber of Commerce, 
Chattanooga Company, Limited, ‘ i) 
Chattanooga Steel Rooting Co Rack covet 
Chautauqua Worsted Mills ° 108 


Hyde, E. 8S, 223 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa 

Johnston & Farie, 132 S. 3d St, Phila, Pa 

King, Alexander & Co, 54 Leonard St, N. Y 

Mitchell, Jas. E. & Co, Boston, Mass, and 
Phila, Pa. 
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JAMES LAWTON BRANSON. 


With the rapid expansion of other 
textile interests in America during re 
cent years, the knitting industry has 
zealously kept pace Clever manage 
ment has characterized its promotion, 
while invention has been so prolific 
that its competition has come to be pe 


culiarly that of brains 


\ conspicuous figure in this industry 
is James L. Branson, founder and active 
head of the Branson Machine Company, 
Philadelphia 


invention and production of seamless 


Ilis achievements in the 


hosiery machinery have given employ 
ment to thousands, furnished the coun 
try a staple commodity in footwear, and 
rewarded his own diligence with a 


handsome fortune 


Mr. Branson was born in Uniontown 
Ohio, April 5, 18351, and passed his 
youth on the family farm. In early 
manhood he entered journalism and 


for some years edited a daily paper, 


giving much attention to polities La- 
ter, however, he learned the carpen 
ter’s trade and followed it until the war 
bevan Then he left the work bench 
to enlist in the 124th Indiana Volun 
teers, and followed Sherman through 
his campaign to Atlanta An agera 


vated attack of dyspepsia compelled 


him later to accept a discharge from the 
army. 

In 1863 Mr. Branson invented a hand- 
loom, and with his brother placed it on 
the market in Cincinnati The firm 
then established was Branson & Brother, 
und was continued several years His 
knitting machine, intended simply for 
family use, was first offered to the pub- 
lic in 1868 Its adaptability to general 
manufacturing purposes, however, be- 
came apparent, and it soon drifted into 
use throughout the West. In 1880 it was 
introduced into factories in Philadel- 
phia, from which time dates its gen- 
eral adoption as a successful labor say 
ine device It is stated from a trust- 
worthy souree, that 27,000 Branson ma- 
chines have been sold. The company 
now employs over one hundred hands. 
has a capital of $50,000 and a surplus 
of $67,000. It was incorporated under 
Pennsylvania law in 1891, and is one of 
the largest manufactories of its kind in 
this country. Mr. Branson is a practical 
inan who loves rural life, and finds 
enough time to conduct a fine, extensive 
farm, in Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 
which is his summer home Edwin R. 
Branson, secretary and treasurer of the 
Branson Machine Company, is a son 
of the founder 
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New England Textile Directory. 


rhe October issue of the TEXTILE WoRLD 
ontained a complete directory of the tex. 
establishments in the New England 
States, giving name of mill, location, rail 
road connections, distances, officers, agent, 
superintendent, capacity of mill, kind of 
voods made, water power or steam, whether 
ive house or not, selling agents, ete. 
it isillustrated by specially prepared maps 
of each State, showing the location of each 
city ortown where there is atextile estab 
~hment, and only such towns 





Directory of | Wholesale Bnyers of 
Textile Fabrics. 


t 


In the January issue is contained a of 
the large buyers from first hands, viz: The 


innufacturing clothiers, suit and cloak man 


ufacturers, cloth jobbers, large jobbing and 
retail houses in the principal trade centres 
of the United States. In most instances the 


individual buyers’ names are given 


Copies of October and January issues may 
be had for 50 cents each at any of our offices, 
as long as the editions last 





ates Textile Directory 
be published in the April 
aber. 
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Dissolution of Partnership. 


January 1, 1895 

Notice is hereby given that the partner 
p heretofore existing between the under 
signed, under the name of Guild & Lord, is 
this day dissolved by mutual consent. The 
business will be carried on at the present 
locution, 620 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, by 
Henry G. Lord and Bertram Lord, under the 
firm name ot Guild & Lord, who will assum: 


and pay all liabilities of the late firm. 
WALTER B. GUILD 
HENRY G4ALORD 
BERTRAM LORD 


From the above notice it will be seen that 
[have withdrawn from the firm of Guild & 
Lord, and that Messrs. Henry @. Lord and 
Bertram Lord will conduct the business as 
formerly. 

My withdrawal from partnership in the 
firm is actuated by a desire to have an oppor 
tunity to devote a portion of my time to 
other work of a benevolent nature, in which 
lam deeply interested, bat the prosecution 
of which would not be justifiable if taking 
any portion of the time which as a partner, 
was pledged to the interests of the firm, to 
which my partners are devoting theirentire 
attention 

While, however, lam no longer a partner 

am still closely connected with the busi 
ness, and have lost none of my personal in 
terest in the TEXTILE WORLD, or the other 
publications of the firm, and my withdrawal! 
is With the utmost mutual goou feeling 

My services are ret ined on a very liberal 
mutually satisfactory, commission basis 
which permits an equitable arrangement of 
compensation for services rendered 

The withdrawal of my financial interests 
in the firm has been affected in a perfect 
Satisfactory manner, and through othe 
arrangements, without impairmeut of capi 
tal 

There is no change in firm name, policy 
or editorial management in any way con 
templated, and my time will be as formerly, 
devoted very largely to securing business, 
obtaining information, and the yveneral ad 
vance nent of the paper from the outside, 
while Mr. H. G. Lord, who from the sturt 
has been managing editor, will continue to 
devote his attention to the TEXTILE WORLD 
in such manner that no interruption of the 
progress, or diminution of the merits of the 
pauper will result 

In this announcement thereisno intention 
of saying good bye to my personal friends 
and patrons of the TEXTILE WORLD, as we 
shall probably meet again, not only in the 
interests of the TEXTILE WORLD, and the in 
dustry which it represents, but probably in 
my new work, in which many of the old 
friends will be interested. j 

In commending the old, yet new firm to 
those with whom my commendation will 
carry weight, it is a pleasure to state that 
Mr. Henry G. Lord and also Mr. Bertram 
Lord have been to me as own brothers. It 
has never been my privilege to work with 
any persons showing more energy and close 
application to business, and in this change 
the most honorable spirit has been mani 
fested on the part of both the Messrs. Lora. 

It is my intention to work actively and 
enthusiastically in the interests of the new 
firm, and I hope, as in the past, to receive a 
large amount of patronage, through persist 
ent personal effort, for the publications of 
the new firm of Guild & Lord 

WALTER B. GuILD 











EDITORIAL 


New Offices. The Textile School. 


The TEXTILE WorzLp is now wel \t this time, when the question of the 


settled in the new suite of oflices into establishment of a textile school in 
which it moved in January For the Massachusetts, backed by a state appro- 
past two years, our former offices hav priation of $100,000 is under discussion, 
not afforded adequate room to comfort we have deemed it interesting to our 
ably provide for our requirements, and eaders to present a sketch of the work 
yet we did not like to move from ou »w being done in this line by the Phila 
established location \t the first of thi delphia ‘Textile School, an institution 
ve iran Opportunity presented itself ‘ \ h reflects the createst credit upon 
we were enabled to secure a large vi that great textile manufacturing city 
lighted suite of offices on the same floor he interest of this artiele is enhanced 
on the corner, with front ot \tlanti views of the different departme nts of 
Ave., and side on Summer St., ove the school, the building itself, and por 
looking the New York & New England © trait of its able director We believe 
Railroad station Ilere we have neat many of our readers will be surprised 
2000 square feet of floor space, which it the magnitude of this ente rprise, and 
three times what we had before, a the scope ol the work wcomplished 
is more adequate to our needs he views in the weaving departments. 
Phe location is in the centre of th show rooms well equipped with modern 
wool district.tthe dyestuff dealers ‘ machinery, while those of the carding 
close at hand, the Post-oflice and finan and spinning and chemical laboratory. 
cial centre, the dry goods district and shi equally complete equipment 
cotton brokers’ offices are vil five The present ompl tr equibinent ind 
minutes walk, so that those interested hieh standard of the Philadelphia lex- 
in the textile industries, will find it co tile School, has not been obtained ex 
venient to look in upon us and ma ept by lone and faithful effort on the 
assured of a heart elcome part of those most interested. Money 
tione Was not the only requisite It 
—The headquarters of the New Eng- vas a gradual development The mis 
land Cotton Manufacturers’ Association takes of one year were avoided in th 
isin the John Hancock building, room  yext the weakmenes fe cedbiiael 
501 A stenographer is in attendance remedied when opportunity pre 
constantly for the convenience of mem _— ‘—— tie Bie efulls 
are. planned to furnish the erentest amount 
of instruction in the time at their dis 
—Were the laws in all the states uni- posal, tists tee Wis in, wal es 
form as to labor and conditions under gvubdalie sounded wih, aul tides 
which goods are manufactured, labor its present excellence ih diaiaaiaalicin 
would be far better protected, and builders id Supply dealers have need 
greater progress could be made in the ali aliedin a 7 
oOvally aided the success of the school, 


securing of more ideal conditions. The 
: ‘ faa : ind the mManncement appreciates thor 
lack of this uniformity endangers Mass- | , | | 
achusetts’ advantaves and injures labor OUSLY Uke issistance received from 
in the progressive states, by driving them and other generous manufacturers 
employers elsewhere, or withholding Inspired by the achievements of the 
advances in progressive states, until Philadelphia School, it is but nataral 
competitors outside are inclined to es ral 
follow. With national legislation on a that New | 
conservative basis, shorter hours could sachusetts, which leads the | nited 
he secured more rapidly than can be 
hoped for by the present plan, of each 
state attempting to enact and enforce its 
labor laws independently. low the noble example set by Pennsy]- 


i@land, and espe ially Mas 


States in the volume of her textile many 


facturing industries, should seek to fo] 
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vania in the line of technical education. 
It is a wonder that something in this 
before. To be 


line has not been done 


sure, the textile department of the 
Lowell School of Design, has, in a very 
meagre degree, furnished instruction to 
a small number of pupils, but does not 
approach the idea of what a school of 
this sort should be. 

Fully recognizing the value that such 
to our textile manu- 


feel 


a school would be 


facturing industries, we however, 
that whatever plan is adopted should 
be wholly in harmony with the work in 
this line already achieved. ‘Technical 
education in this country, and especially 
textile technical education, has been con- 
fined to such narrow limits thus far, 
that its truest advancement can only be 
served by thorough harmony of effort. 
A textile Massachusetts, 


should be planned to conform to and 


school in 


prepare for the work now being done in 
Philadelphia. This of techni- 


cal training is yet in its infaney, 


branch 
and 
there is ample room in the various man- 
centres for and 
this 


ufacturing primary 


vrammar schools in line, which 
will afford students an opportunity to 
do the preliminary work in the schools 
near their homes, to be followed up by 
a year or more’s training in the higher 
and more thorough courses, to be taken 
in the high school of this branch, viz., 
at the Philadelphia Textile School. 

It seems to us that the interests of the 
manufacturing community, which knows 
no state or city pride, can be best served 
hy making the proposed textile schools 
auxiliary to the splendid institution now 
so far advanced, rather than to attempt 
a plan which should be in any degree 
competitive with it 
Fall 


Let Lowell have a school, let 
New Bedford, 


other centres have schools, but let them 


River, Lawrence 


be elementary schools which may be 


preparatory for more advanced work at 
Philadelphia, for 
can spare the time and expense for fur- 


those pupils who 


ther study. Let the system be similar 


to that which prevails in classical edu- 


ition. The preparatory schools all ove: 
the country are fitting their pupils for 
college and university; some students 
never go to college or university, but 
the preliminary schooling is of great 
value. So it should be with textile 
The 


be of the greatest benefit to the 


training. elementary schools 


would 


thy 


students, whether they ever took 


higher courses or not. 


—Wilbur F. 
United 


praisers, 


Lunt, a member of the 


States Board of General \p 


was in Boston last week and 
took a quantity of testimony from the 
wool trade, concerning broken tops, et: 


The Mills, the 


Worsted Company and other concerns 


Arlington W oonsocket 


TEX 
test 


were represented, including the 
Wor.Lpb. ‘The trend of the 


mony went to prove that 


rit 
broken tops 
could be pieced together by a machine 
especially adapted for that work, which, 
however, is to be found only in Eng 
land. ‘This machine, it was asserted, 
would take tops about two feet long and 
splice them together, making a contin 
estimtaed at 


uous top, the cost being 


half a cent a pound. It was stated that 
top waste, slubbing waste, etc., had not 
been known as an article of merchandis« 
The 


young 


prior to September, 1894. hear- 


ine was harmonious until a and 
wicked man pointed out the fact that the 
Botany Worsted Company had been sel- 
trade for 


ling the article to the more 


than two years. He also had the tem 
erity to insist that this class of stock 
was sold—not to worsted spinners, but 
to the fine underwear trade, that fins 


Australian tops were selling for 41 


cents against 45 cents for Australian 
domestic tops, and that it would be folly 
to break them up for the purpose of 
splicing tnem together, as no first-class 
spinner would use spliced tops which 
make bad yarn. This was not denied, 
the Arlington Mills stating that they 
used only 125 pounds a month. The 
hearing was interesting and both sides 
brought out some good points. A rul 
ing as to the duty on tops may be 


expected at any time. 








. The Southern Movement. 


The daily and trade press have in 
the past few months been teeming with 
reports of projected removals of some 
of New England’s stanchest manufac- 
turine concerns to the South. There 
has been so much agitation on the sub- 


ject that a committee of the Massachu- 


setts legislature has been appointed t 
investigate the reasons for it 

Like most industrial developments of 
this character, the extent of the move- 
When the 


matter is simmered down, it is found 


ment has been exagverated. 


that there are four or five large con 
cerns which are giving this matter 
serious consideration. ne of them 
has seleeted its site, and the mill is 
under way A number of those who 
were reported as about to move to the 
South, have denied the rumor. 

There can, however, be no question 
but what Northern manufacturers are 
giving this subject graver thought than 
ever before, and that they are in a much 
more appreciative mood toward the 
advantages offered by the South than 
they were in the boom times of 1890 
and 1891. Then it was principally the 
bounty seekers who would lend A ready 
ear to the Southern advocate. 

Contrary to the first impressions of 
those who approach this subject, the 
question in saving of cost of cotton is 
one of the least important elements, 
although of course that point is to be 
duly considered. It is the question ot 
legislation, power, heating and light- 
ing that have most weight with con- 
servative manufacturers. They feel 
(and justly too) that they are being 
so hampered with restrictions by the 
legislature, that the further investment 
of capital under such conditions is un- 
wise, and that in order to compete with 
vrowing Southern competition, they 
must manufacture under the same liberal 
conditions that prevail in the South 

The advantages which the Southern 
states offer in the way of cheap fuel, 


longer daylight hours, which means 
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shorter hours for artificial light, milder 
weather, which means less expense for 
heating, are indisputable. 

On the question of legislation, there 
is an important point to be considered. 
The Southern states are, as yet, dis- 
tinctively agricultural communities, but 
with rapid increase of manufacturing 
interests and the startling development 
of the Populist movement, it is by no 
means assured that the laws affecting 
labor will offer continued security to 
manufacturing interests 


The Cotton Market. 


Considering that the cotton crop of 
1894-95 promises to be perhaps the 
largest in the world’s history, the 
undertone of the market is encourag- 
ing. ‘This is due in a measure to dis- 
counting the early rush and uncommonly 
favorable weather conditions which 
served as an accelerator, aside from the 
ersze to sell, caused by the quick de- 
cline in prices. ertainly advances on 
the crop are much smaller than usual; 
consequently, that is an element which 
can be virtually eliminated in a diagno- 
sis of the situation. One scarcely needs 
to remark that there are fewer crop es 
timates than last year Estimating 
from the amount in sight December 15, 
is compared with the same dates in 
1895 and 1891, without allowine for 
the difference in the amount of old cot- 
ton on hand, should the movement con- 
tinue at the rate of the season of 189]- 
92, the crop will run over rather than 
under 9,250,000 bales. Estimating that 
the amount in sight December 31, is 24 
per cent below the average of the last 
dozen seasons (as was true on the crop 
of 91-92), the crop would reach the 
staggering total of 9,582,000 bales. 
But there is reason to believe that 
9,250,000 bales is an outside estimate 
It is worth while noting that the aver- 
age estimate of the 131 members of the 
New York Cotton Exchange is within 
162 bales of this total. The fact that 


advances on the crop are so much 
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lends oreat 
W hil 


hh 


the 
to 


smaller than average, 


uncertainty the situation 


there are ovel 1 OOO ,QOO bales more 


sight than a year ago, it should be re- 


hat 


membered that the excess of receipts 
has been so largely absorbed by Am« rl 
can spinners and increase in exports, 
that the visible supply is not quite 100, 
bales greater than a 


Alfred B 


pounds net to the | 


OOO year ago 


Shepperson thinks that 479 


vale is a fair estimate 


which is derived from the government 


ficures of a yield of 191% pounds on 


ot 


19,728,491 acres. As regards 


each 
the element of foreign demand, every- 
thing points to considerable increase 
Chis, because the Egyptian crop is some 
what off in quality and of only average 
of Indian 


(met! 


volume, which is also true 


cotton The lower the price of 


ican cotton, the larger will naturally be 
in 
rhe 


manufacturers 


its taking European spinners, 


by 
Indian 
British 


preference thre crop 


small profits of 


last season may cause some hesitancy, 


which in the end is sure to be made up 
There 


that spinners wi 


for. is strong reason to believe 


ll follow any advance, 


being in position to ilo so 


The increase in exports of Egyptian 


cotton from Alexandria, more than keeps 


pace with the increased receipts, and 


the market remains firm at rather higher 


prices here seems to be little chance 
of lower prices, unless it Is on the early 


shipments of the next crop 


been better of late 


Peruvian cott the demand has 


still, there has been 


some shading in prices which have 


marked the lowest quotations on record. 


The 


brought this 


threatened export tax doubtless 
are 


about Prices likely 


as the smallness the new 


to harden 


crop is contirmed my the early move- 


ment 


Prices of American cotton have been 


firmer the last few days, owing to 


manifested by holders, 


the 


evreater courayve 
and decreasing receipts il interior 


and at the seaboard 
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The Wool Market. 


While there is every prospect for a 


large domestic consumption of wool this 


. | 
outlook 


for 
Lhe 


American wools rise, they reach a 


vear, there is little more 


than temporary ulyances minute 
that 
level at which foreign substitutes come 
into successful 
acdy 
Ame ri ih 


spell last summer, would 


competition. If any sub 


stantial ince should come, a lot of 


wool bought during the dull 


be thrown on 


the market This wool is bound to come 


out anyway, and it is safe to say that 


many of its holders are already very 


tired Any sharp decline followed with 


increasingly unfavorabl indications, 


would cause some throwing lively 


enough to temporarily demoralize the 


market. \vain the nearness of the new 


clip menaces any marked upward move 


the other | 


ment On hand, mills are 


generally busy, and the number of spring 
ord rs yel in hand, and fall orders com 
ing in, will necessitate a steady, if not 
Ihe 
fairly steady market, much like that of 
for if hig 
ted, 


ilarming elements in the 


liberal demand outlook is for a 


early February, her figures are 


not to be ¢ x pe there are no really 


financial situa 


tion February Sees l slightly 


better 
tone in the market, without any increase 


in business, although the volume. of 


trade the last six weeks, reaches a very 


respectable total Manufacturers are 


consuming a good deal of wool, which 
is being eaten up as they go alone, for 


The 


discouraging 


no one is banking the 


of 


Clothiers, it 


on future 


closeness protits is a 


factor. would seem from 


a consensus of opinion among the trade, 
have not ordered more than half of their 
fall 


usual invoices 


the 


as yel ( onsidering 


severe weather of late, the volume 


of trade has held up surprisingly well 
Late English 


advir es Say 


‘The mar- 


ket tone continues quiet In English 


wools, business is confined to smal] 


buyers by 


to 


users who are obliged to 


operate keep themselves 


voing 


Prices show almost no change Export 








ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE 


merchants have not much to offer i Juite a quantity of medium and low 


way of new business Manufacturers vrade kersevs have been ordered, but 


with American contracts are being not anything like the number it was 


pressed for deliveries x pected would re used : the ereatest 


( arpet wools have cen stagnant imount of business has been done on a 


Fractional differences have kept the ie of friezes which have sold in New 
manufacture! ind m porter apart York, in blacks and blue, for 85 cents 


Meantime, stocks are reaching’ s¢ W pel yard Che following is the layout, 


an ebb that manufacturers will or vhich may interest some of your 


to capitulate readers 


Ihe seeming discrepancies on d 1300 ends in warp; reed No. 82 


. . " 16 i = ” l cl} I 1 ) \ « 
ferent grades in the Boston market , - Raye width of warp iD 
reed, SI | inches: width of finished 
not hard to account for Those that fabric 54 } , . 
ibric 54 inches; warp 1 1-4 run, fill- 
have showed the st ate ing 7-S run, composed of stock made 


been held above the } R t se that as follows oU per cent old cheviot 


l 
have advanced unduly to pass mungo, 60 percent. new cheviot mungo, 
ing demands for thos : ind 20 per cent. white noils; 24 picks, 
y , ight trom loom ‘! ozs finished 
grades welch Terr 
\ steady movement is \ lye ited se coods are 
in Australian wools, the recent ing, and then 
sales of which were mostl 
‘ WEAV} 
facturers’ accoul rie I t se 
i ae 
hieh to att - - 
poses. an. 
rside of this frieze, a cotton warp 


The American Market, from an English 
Standpoint. 


has obtained large orders: it 
fabric, being well fulled up, 
ind tinished well, it bringe’s 60 cents, 


duty paid. \ll wool fabries of this 


HUDDERSFIELD, ENG., Fe 
Editor of Textile Vi 


Phe present heavy W elit senuson . ton warp fabri 


Class hay ilso sold, but none of them 


nywhere near the quantity of the cot- 


been one ot great dis ippointment to the Some mills have made ‘ines of 

ts which sell at S85 cents, and they 
id a fair call, and are made 
rom cheviot mungo, which can 


for the first time ne p il Irth ; ont here very cheap (9 1-2 to 10 


manufacturers in this section, a number 


of whom entered the American market 


pression, before an) amp! \ ts per lb.), and which is mixed with 
shown Wits that t! rtnle ut 20 per cent oarse cheviot wool 
“mr 1 voods are finished in the latest 
everything their ownh - : 
: tiong nap beimne left, 
rt} , tio ) Tine se " 
of the reduction of th he cloth quite a fine ap 
sequently they wer 


when aware of the t tha = ds are not beine sold as freely 


manufacturers were ae aera o 

ee that is those made 
compete with them ackine, have done fairly 
made fully apparent to | ' ell, for the fabrie presents ai site 
the small amount of era Ul ce, the worsted all being there 


P ‘ ack r thre: being’ co 
obtained, but In sone ll . mine tare ul o ns mposed 
: the cheapest kind of mungo which 

production has been mark tedl, | hi? r 

un be bought for two cents per pound 
has been the case In > cotton his very cheap back is only put in 
warp weaves, made to sell r6¥%4 cents the lowest grades, a better stock be ing 
duty paid, the face having a high inish used for the finer grades, in some of 
f which 15 per cent ‘otto Ss user The 
and the back being soft ind shao« a pe ‘ on is used Phe 
wceelgit ; oe fabrics weighing 24 ounces, sell in 
This line of goods was sold principally double width goods, from 70 cents to 


to the cloaking trade 21.00, duty paid HUDDERSFIELD 
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THE PHILADELPHIA 

The Philadelphia Textile School is 
indirectly an outgrowt of the Centen- 
nial Exposition. It is a branch of the 
Pennsylvania Museum and School of 
Industrial Art, which owes its origin to 
the increased interest in art and art 
education, awakened by the exhibition 
of 1876. 

The parent institution was incorpo 
rated in February of that year, with a 
special view to the development of art 
industry and its technical applications, 


THE PHILADELPAIA TEXTILE SCHOOL 


by providing instruction through practi- 
cal schools, special libraries and 
tures. 


lec- 


It will be seen that the purpose of the 
institution is distinctly industrial. 

The School of Textile Design and 
Manufacture, better knownas the Phila- 
delphia Textile School, wus opened in 
1883, owing to the need of familiarizing 
students with the processes and indus- 
trial applications of design, in order to 
give proper direction to such purely 
artistic training as the institution had 
to offer. Three years later followed the 
School of Chemistry and Dyeing. 


TEXTILE SCHOOL. 

In 1893, through the munificent gift 
of $100,000, by William Weightmann, 
and the generous subscription of a 
similar amount, by residents of Phila- 
delphia, the institution acquired the 
magnificent property at the corner of 
Broad and Pine Streets, which is the 
finest location, occupied for such pur- 
poses, in America. The building con- 
tains accomodations for 
studios, chemical and mechanical labo- 
lecture and 


1000 pupils, 


ratories, administration 


BUILDINGS ON BROAD AND PINE STS 
rooms, and an ample library. 

Applicants for admission are expected 
to be as proficient in English branches 
as the average grammar school gradu 
ate. The discipline is simple, being 
left, as far as possible, in the hands of 
the students. 

The textile branch is splendidly pro- 
vided for in its new quarters, which 
afford a floor space of over 30,000 square 
feet, admirably heated and lighted. 

Through the generosity of manufac- 
turers, the school has managed to keep 
pace with its surroundings. 

The accompanying illustrations have 





been specially prepared by the TEXTILE 
WoRLD from recent photographs, and 
afford an interesting object lesson of the 
magnitude of the institution, and the 
excellence and practical nature of its 
equipment. Our views show the sec- 
tion of the buildings ovcupied by the 
Textile School, the carding and spin- 
ning room, the hand loom and the 
power loom weaving departments and a 
view in the chemical laboratory. 
Instruction at first was given in the 
evening only. ‘The interest shown by 
the students, however, soon demanded 
the establishment of a day course, which 
was accomplished in 1884. Since that 
date, the branch has developed with 
wonderful rapidity. Starting with four 
hand looms, the equipment has increased 
until there are now 47 machines 
operated by power, 70 by hand, and four 
engines. Obstacles too numerous to 
mention have been overcome by T. C. 
Search and his colleagues, all of whom 
are thorough business men. The course 
of instruction has been gradually per- 
fected, until to-day it compares most 
favorably with the best foreign schools. 
E. W. France, the present director, 
whose likeness we have the pleasure of 
presenting to our readers, is largely re- 
sponsible for the degree of excellence 
which the institution has attained. 
His methods are progressive, and he 
has the happy faculty of interesting his 
pupils in this work. At the recent 
exhibition of the work of the school, 
which attracted so much attention in 
Boston, we met several of the students, 
and were particularly impressed with 
the enthusiasm they felt for the school 
and its work. Recruited, as they are, 
from the families of our manufacturers, 
with the intent of becoming manufac- 
turers themselves, the future prospects 
of the school are indeed bright, with 
such a loyal band of graduates. Those 
familiar with educational work of any 
kind, know that enthusiasm and interest 
such as their's, can be aroused and 
maintained only by aman of peculiar 
ability and born genius as an instructor, 
and Mr. France’s great success in this 
field, has demonstrated his possession of 
such qualifications. 
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Designing, weaving, chemistry and 
color, comprise the work of the student 
the first year. Under the head of de- 
signing, the foundation and derivitive 
weaves are taught with the many details 
connected, such as texture, stock, ete. ; 
analysis of fabrics, and the most 
economical methods of production come 
in for due attention. Free hand draw- 
ing, and the first principles of the 











E. W. FRANCE, DIRECTOR. 


Jacquard machine, fit the student for the 
more intricate work of the next two 
years. 

All the weaving the first year, is done 
on hand looms, with a capacity of 30 
harness. The theory of the lecture 
room is practically demonstrated on 
these looms, and the result of this work 
followed throughout the course. The 
movements and interlacings of threads 
can be watched as each pick is thrown 
across the warp. Students, having 
woven on power looms before coming 
to the schoo], do not at first see the ad- 
visability of such a plan, but a short time 
suffices to prove its wisdom. 

Chemistry is given the attention it 
deserves as a factor in textiles. The 
work in the laboratory is preparatory to 
the dyeing of stock later in the course. 
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The chemical department occupies two 
spacious rooms on the first floor, one of 
which is used for a lecture rovum, and 
for weighing of chemicals and dyestuffs. 
The other is fitted up with desks for the 
accomodation of a class of fifty, each 
desk being supplied with gas and water, 
and all of the apparatus necessary to 
perform experiments, sample scouring 
and dyeing. The school is constantly 
supplied, through the kindness of the 
dyestuft and 


dealers manufactu: ers, 





CARDING AND 


with samples of all the new products, 
which the student benefit of 
testing. An excellent idea of the labo- 
ratory can be gained by the appended 
picture, in which the students are seen 
at work. 

A large room in the basement, admir- 
ably adapted for use as a dye house, has 
acement floor, good water supply and 
drainage. All the machinery and appli- 
necessary for practical 
have been added, and the student re- 


has the 


ances dyeing 


ceives the practical as well as the ex- 


The dye 


perimental part of dyeing. 


SPINNING 


WORLD 


with 
tanks of regulation depth, which are 


house is equipped copper-lined 
heated by steam; scouring tanks and 
bleaching tank, large copper tank for 
making scouring solutions, hydro-ex- 
tractor, and a large drying room with 
coils of steam pipes for heating, thus 
giving scope for possibilities for which 
provision has never before been made. 
The attractiveness of a piece of goods 
is generally due to its colors and their 


aulrangement. No works are published 





ROOM 


which will this 
school, however, by a course that can- 


educate the eye. In 


not be explained, the eye is trained to 
tell at a glance whether or not the har- 
mony or contrast is what it should be. 
The course of the second third 
years serve to increase the desire for in- 


and 
vestigation. During the second year, 
the student has the use of twenty power 
from the best makers. The 
reader will best be able to judge of the 
extent and completeness of these depart- 
ments by the illustrations shown in con- 
nection with this article. 


loons, 
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In originating the details of a fabric 
the student is the manufacturer in every 
sense of the word; also in superintend- 
ing every process to the finished cloth— 
dyeing, dressing, beaming, drawing-in, 
reeding and weaving. This training 
establishes confidence that never could 
be gained by watching others. 

The third year is chiefly elective and 
if the student knows what class of 
fabric he is likely to devote himself to, 
he is afforded every opportunity to per- 
fect himself in that line. Here is offered 
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CHEMICAL 


the chance of a lifetime to demonstrate 
his ability. 

A feature recently added to the regu- 
lar course of instruction, is Elementary 
Metal Working or Vise-Work, and, 
in connection, the principles of eco- 
nomic production and use of steam are 
taught. 

Lectures are given on the different 
materials used in the textile industries, 
such as wooi, cotton, silk, mohair, jute, 
flax, etc., their souree, chemical and 
physical structure of the fibre, the action 


of chemicals on the different fibres and 
their affinity for various dyestuffs. Hav- 
ing studied the raw muterials, the differ- 
ent processes by which they are con- 
verted into yarns, such as_ sorting, 
cleansing, carding and spinning of 
wools, systematically mixing, opening, 
carding, drawing and spinning of cot- 
ton, and finishing of the various fabrics, 
are taken up. Lectures are also given 
on the economic use of steam. 

There is a special course in chemistry 
and dyeing, in which students spend all 


ABORATORY 


their time in the laboratory, and those 
not wishing to take up chemistry may 
confine themselves todyeing. A de- 
partment of cloth finishing has also re- 
cently been added. 

Lectures on Patent Law and instruc- 
tion in French, German and Spanish, too, 
are now numbered among the 
tages of the school. 

‘Bronze Medals” are offered the 
first, second and third year ciasses, to 
be awarded to students attaining the 
highest rating in their final examina- 


advan- 


in 
















tions, taken in connection with the char- 
acter of the regular work they have done 
throughout the term. 

A student is considered qualified to en- 
ter the final examinations, who has com- 
pleted the course of study as prescribed 

for the first thirty weeks of the term. 
The examination may consist of the task 
of producing any one of the following fab- 
rics: Trousering, suitings, dress goods, 
upholstery, or any other class of fab- 
rics to be select- 
ed by the direct- 
or. In the first 
year the student, 
after completing 
his designs, is 
supplied with the 
necessary colored 
yarns, and per- 
forms his work 
on the hand-'oom. 
The second and 
third - year stu- 
dents are furnish- 
ed with the white 
yarn, which they 
must dye for 
themselves, mak- 
ing all the neces 
sary calculations 
and performing 
their Work on one 
of the power- 
looms, without 
the sid of the 
instructors. 

It is difficult to 
give even an out- 
line of the work done by the school, the 
influence of which will, ten years hence, 
be felt throughout the land. 


W. P. WARREN 


In a letter received from a student, to 
whom we are indebted for much of the 
information contained in this article, he 
says: ‘Having had several years ex- 
perience in one of the largest woolen 
mills in the country, and knowing what 
I most needed, I am satisfied that the 
three-year course of this school is of in- 
estimable benefit. Had I remained inthe 
mill I should never have had the knowl- 
edge of other fabrics I now possess.” 


WM. P. WARREN 





The prospects of the school are bright. 
The machinery and supply dealers have 
always been most generous in their gifts, 
and show the liveliest interest in its wel- 
fare, responding generously to its require- 
ments. It is splendidly equipped in its 
weaving department, but has been a 
little weak in carding and spinning. 
This deficiency will soon be remedied, 
as we understand that a generous Phila- 
delphia builder is to donate a complete 
set of carding and 
spinning machin- 
ery, and other 
manufacturers 
are planning 
contributions. 

A plan is now 
being formulated 
to establish and 
Operate a two-set 
woolen mill in 
connection with 
the school. Stu- 
dents will be re- 
quired to work a 
certain number 
of hours every 
week, thereby se- 
curing the princi- 
ples of mill econ- 
omy. “In my 
Opinion,” says 
our student 
friend, ‘ta cotton 
plant will, with- 
in five years, be 
in similar opera- 
tion.” 

As tho manufacturers are directly bene- 
fited by textile education they should 
render every possible assistance to an 
institution of this kind. 


W. P. Warren. 


In the death of William P. Warren, 
Westfield has without doubt lost the 
leading manufacturer of the town. Al- 
though scarcely a decade has passed 
since he took the active management of 
the W.Warren Thread Works, he, within 
that period, virtually created three of 
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industries of that place 
Mr. Warren's 


found in a motto which 


the largest 


he secret of success is 
hangs over his 
oflice ot 


«Do not be induced by HT 


vacant desk in the new the 


Warren Co 


strong desire for present gain, to run 


the risk of eventually losing all.” 
his gvrandfa 
Warren, 


business 


This motto was given by 
William 


into 


ther to his jfather, 


when ventured 
life. 


handed down in the family 


he (first 
This rule of proceedure has been 
very much 
like a legacy, and the volden letters in 
which the dead manufacturer recently 
had it inscribed ina place perpetually be 
fore his eyes ir business hours, remain to 
tell how much he valued it as a_princi- 
Mr. Warren 


with the grip six weeks ago, and gradu- 


ple of life was taken ill 
ally the disease developed into menen 


gvitus combined with typhoid fever. 
He united, in an unusual degree, energy 
and added a 
kindly manner that endeared him to all 
When 
he assumed the management of the W. 
Warren Works, in 1885, the 


coneern was a small one; to-day it has 


caution, to which was 


with whom he came in contact 
Thread 


a capital of $150,000 and employs sev- 


times the original number of 
While his name is less directly 


Mr. 


Warren will, in memory, be equally as- 


eral 
hands. 
linked with the Foster Machine Co., 


sociated with that enterprise which 


promises to become Westlield’s largest 
While busy 
Warren 


industry at no distant day 


with the affairs of the Co., he 


organized, and as manager and _ presi- 


dent, developed the Foster company, 


which now has a capital of $150,000 


and a place in the front rank of textile 
Indeed, 


machinery builders the con 


cerns were so inseparably connected 


through his agency, that a few months 


aco a handsome gothic office building 
Was put up for the joint use of the com- 
Mi 


live to enter it 


panies. Warren, however, did not 
\ year ago, not con 
tent War 
ren organized the Westfield Creel Co., 
Its 


stockholders include many of the largest 


with his achievements, Mr. 


with a capital stock of $100,000. 


WORLD 


mill owners in the country, although 
the enterprise is onlyin its infancy. 

Mr. Warren Portland, 
Me., Sept. 2, His earlier busi- 


hess experience was gained in repre 


was born in 


1855 


senting the Warren Thread Co. and the 
New York 


For seven years he 


Ashland thread Co., in and 


Philadelphia was 
a member of the famous Seventh regi 
New York. 
riod he sustained two severe sun strokes 


affected that he 


ment of During that pe- 


which so him was 
obliged to conduct business during the 
heated term, from the mountains or sea 
shore. [le was a thirty-second degree 
Phila- 
the 


Boston, and a 


Mason, being connected with a 

lodge, 
Market 
member of the Business Men’s Associa 
the 


delphia Was prominent in 


Home Club, of 


tion and Nayasset club, both of 
Springtield. 

He is survived by his father, William 
Warren, president of the Warren Thread 
Works, Arthur W., of 
Westfield, secretary and treasurer of the 
Warren Thread Works, and 
of the Foster Machine Company ; Charles 


two brothers, 


secretary 


B., a student in Lehigh University, and 
au sister, Mrs. Edward L. Smith. of 
Portland, Me. 


—We bave received from the Hownrd 
& Bullough American Machine C»,. 
Pawrucket, R. I., manufacturers of cot- 
ton machinery, a very handsome and 
convenient vest pocket diary, with mem- 
orandum in the back, space for cash ac- 
counts and addresses. This is an e¢x- 
tremely neat little volume, and a perfect 
vest pocket companion, and seems to 
cover the three points so essential for 
convenience, and so handy ‘a volume is 
an extremely welcome every day con- 
panion, without taking so much room 
as to be in any way cumbersome. The 
same company is also sending out at- 
tractive blotting pads for desk use, and 
will, no doubt, be pleased to mail one of 
the latter on application. 


—Messrs. Gilbert Bros. & Co., New- 
ton Upper Falls, Mass., have established 
a new and commodious offi e at 202 and 
204 Purchase St., Boston, where, with 
improved focilities, they are in position 
do alarger business than ever |n 
Commercial Lactic Acid Mordant. They 
also handle a full line of dyestuffs and 
chemicals. 


to 



















QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Under this head we shall undertake to an 
swer, free of charge, to the best of our abil 
ity, any pertinent inquiry pertaining to tex 
tile matters received from any regular sub 
scriber to the TEXTILE WORLD. Questions 
should be stated as briefly and concisely as 
possible. Inquiries pertaining to textile pro 
machinery, improvements, methods 
of management, the markets, etc., are espe 
ci liv invited, as well as any legitimate dis 
cussion on the views expressed. All in 
quiries must be accompanied by the name 
ot the person inquiring, »ot for publication, 
but as an evidence of good faith. 


cesses, 


Number of Spindles in Europe. 


World 
Will you please tell me how 


Editor Textile 
manye tton 
spindles there are in England and in all 
Europe? J. F 

It is estimated that in Great Britain there 
the latter part of the year 1894, 


270,000, the continent of 


were, in 
about 45 
Europe, 27,350,000 spindles 


and on 





Napping Machine for Hosiery. 


Editor Textile World 
Is there a machine made in this country 
for napping finished hosiery, such as is be 
ing under the name of fleece lined 
goods? By assisting us in obtaining this in 
formation you will greatly oblige 
Yours truly, 
W. Knitting Mills 


sold 


The goods sold as fleece lined hosiery are 
usually made out of stockinet fabric which 
; fleeced in the before being 
fashioned. We believe Jones, of 
Bristol, Pa., manutactures such a 


roll 
Lewis 


has been 
machine 


us our correspondent wishes to know about 


Can Cost of Baling be Saved. 


Editor Textile World 

If cotton was properly ginned and deliv 
ered to the cotton millin the North directly 
irom the gins, without baling, how would 
the cost of turning it into yarn compare 
with cotton received by the mill in bales 

St. Louis. C. H. M. 


amount 
might be little or no 
handling to be gin 
the picker, but the saving made in this way 
would probably be threefold eaten up by in- 
creased charges in other directions There 
appear to be no statistics of anyf{sort show- 


ing the results of any such attempts, which, 


Of course, an appreciable 
there 


between the 


saved if was 


done and 


if made, must have been on so small a scale 
The plan 
questions. 


as to be of small practical value. 
brings with it three 
First, that of 
almost invariably to be had at some rate, 


serious 
insurance. Indemnity is 
which, in this case, with increased surface 
and greatly enhanced chances of combus 
prohibitory. 
age facilities. These 
creased several fold. In 
tion ifjthis alone would not prove insuper- 
Third, In damp weather 


tion, would be Second, stor 


would have to be in 


fact, it is a ques 


able. moisture 
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one would'not-dare to say_what the gain of 


percentage in weight would be; in dry, 
the more rapid loss of weight would be 
something of a compensation. The matter 
is productive of endless speculation, enter- 
taining, but from our viewpoint, unprofit 
table, certainlyjto northern mills, and any 
figures adduced would be simply theoretical 
estimates. It is an open question after all if 
thejscheme could be practicable if 
the three obstacles mentioned could be over 
come. 


made 


Dampers. 





We have on our steam plant two boilers of 
100 h.p.each. Our only way of regulating the 
draft is by the ash pit doors, as there is no 
chimnev damper I would like to know it 
we could not save coal by having one put in, 
and if so how much? Cc. F.H 
Running furnaces 


without a chimney 


damper is one of the most expensive ex- 
periments one can try with their steam 
plant. 

The chimney will “draw” continually un 


less some way is provided to check the draft 
While the air comes up through the fire it 
may be all right, but as soon as the ash pit 
doors are closed, every crack or crevice in 
the around the has air 
foreed in through it, and every time the fire 
doors are opened a volume of cold air rushes 
in. The result of this is a 


setting, or doors, 


gradual destrue- 
tion of the setting, and a repeated cooling of 
the boiler, which necessitates an extra sup. 
ply of coal to Offset it In addiiion to these, 
the allowing cold air to rush in 
and strike on the heated boiler plates is sure 
to injure them in time. 


practice of 


The actual saving of coal depends much 
upon the firing, but a damper should 
many times its cost in 
the 


Suve 
a year, in fuel alone, 
saving to the 


aside from 


boiler itself 


furnace and 


A Machine for Carbonizing. 


Editor Textile World 

Can you inform me who makes the best 
machine for carbonizing wool and shoddy 2 
I want to do it by the dry process. Any in 
formation you can give me will be grateiully 
received, Yours truly, y 

S.M. Y. 

Some years ago the process of dry carbon 
izing was extensively experimented with for 
wool and shoddy, but we believe the results 
were not satisfactory, and at ithe present 
time we are not aware that there is any ma 
chine successfully usedjin the dry process 
on wool and shoddy. Thedry process is used 
to quite an extent in carbonizing cloth. The 
Middlesex{Mills, at Lowell, have a plant in 
successful operation. The Kitson Machine 
Co., Lowell, Mass., make an excellent ma 
chine for carbonizing by the wet process. 
Ifany of our readers know of the successtul 
use Of a machine by the dry process, we 
should be very glad to hear from them ] 
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Kerosene in Boilers. 


Being about togtry kerosene in my boilers 
as a scale preveutative I am informed that 
it causes a boiler to leak, also that it acts on 
the iron in such a way as to weaken it. Will 
you give me your opinion on the subject, and 
greatly oblige 

Yours respectfally, 
Agt.—Mills. 


Kerosene oil has no effect upon live iron, 


itonly effects oxide of iron (rust) by lifting 
the oxide from the live iron. If boilers are 
made tight by the formation of ,oxide in 


joints, or if boilers are made tight from the 
formation of scale in joinfs, or around holes, 
then will 
removing the scale and removing the oxide. 


kerosene oil muke them leak by 


If the iron of boilers is already weakened by 
rust and corrosion, and kerosene oil is used, 
it will remove this rust and corrosion, bring 


ing it down to the solid live 


and no farther. There 


iron, thus far 
is nothing in kerosene 
There 
are over one thonsand manufacturers to-day 


oil, in any manner, to affect live iron. 


feeding kerosene oil into their boilers by the 
drop, many of them having had it in use for 
several If there 
terious in its use engineers, boiler inspectors, 


years was anything dele- 


and boiler insurance companies would have 


discovered it long ere this. The inspectors 
for some of the largest boiler insurance com 
panies in the country are among the strong 


est advocates of thetuse of kerosene oil for 


the prevention of scale. 
A Measuring Machine. 


Editor Textile World 

Will you kindly furnish us with the ad 
dress of makers of cloth folding and measur 
ing machinery. We wanta machine to fold 
and measure cloth that is forty-five inches 
wide, laying it in lengths or folds of one 
yard. W.L. L. 

New York City. 


[Elliot & Hall, 544 Hermon Street, Worces 
ter, Mass, manufacture 
you desire.] 


such a machine as 


Right Angle Bends. 


NEW ORLEANS, Feb., 1895. 
I read with interest a recent article in your 
magazine, by Rex, entitled “Right Angle 
Bends.” It seems to me very easy to avoid 
a sharp angle where one has the room, by 
bending the pipe into a quarter circle, the 
larger the better, for in doing so, you avoid 
the enlargement at the elbow, which Rex 
~peaks about as a water trap, also have less 
friction than where the common elvow is 
used, Ihave never seen this tried, but should 
like to know why not? J.P.N.B 


Years ago, the forge for heating and appa 
ratus tor bending pipe, was as much a part 
ot a piper’s outfit as the vise is today. It 
was discarded by the advent of the elbow 
oft 


second, 


for three reasons; first, because 
ience in laying 
economize in 
time, and consequently expense, in putting 
in pipe. 
to partly reinstate the old style of piping, at 


conven 
to 
thirdly, to save 


or repairing; 


room, and 


There is now a movement on foot 
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least to the extent of using long elbows, 
which will remedy part of the difficulty of 
short bends, but not, of course, to the extent 


of not using any. 


New England Mill Statisties. 


Editor Textile World : 
Will you kindly give the following inform 
ation: the amount of spindles jand capital 
invested in cotton manufacturing in the New 
England States, in the years 1880, 1890 and 
Is94? MILLS. 
The information which you want is not 
attainable trom any one source at hand, but 
from rerorts and statistics in the 
the TEXTILE WORLD, the fol 
lowing data has been secured, which will be 
found to be practically correct. 
L880 
8,619,154 


157,590, 880 





census 


possession of 


1890 
107 36,155 
243,158,249 


1804 
12,340,000 


281,000,004 


Spindles 
Capital 
It may be said, by way of explanation, that 
the figures for 1880 and 1890 are from United 
States reports. for 1894 are 
based on information contained in the TEx- 
riLe WORLD Directory and records of growth 
preserved by the TEXTILE WORLD. The 12, 
350,000 spindles given as in operation in the 


census Those 


earlier months of 1894, can scarcely vary 
100,000 at most from the actual. The capital 
employed in 184, is deduced from the in 


crease of 1890. That is, the TEXTILE WorLvD 
assumes thatif the 10,000,000 spindles of 18% 
called for investment of $243,000,000, the 
12,000,000 odd spindles of 1894 must involve 
about $281,000,000 


this estimate to 


an 


It is perhaps wise to shade 
270,000,000, or even $260 000,- 
000, Owing to the depression of values, for 
capital in 1894 could hardly fail to go further 
than in 1890. 
amount of capital invested in 1894, from cen 


It is impossible to secure the 


sus returns. Massachusett; is the only state 
that attempts to get at these figures yearly, 
and even in the statistics of 1893, nearly 70 
mills are lacking in the State report 


Works on American Knitting Machin 
ery. 


West SAND LAKE, N. Y., Jan 
Hditor of the Textile World 
Will you please inform me if there are any 
books dealing with setting up and operating 
of knitting machines? C.8.H 


17, 1895 


Aside from information published in th 
trade journals, and the descriptions pub 
lished in manufacturers’ circulars, there i- 
really nothing along this line on American 
knitting machinery. As little foreign knit- 
ting machinery is in operation in this coun 
try, foreign works of this sort would prove 
of little value. The TEXTILE WORLD begins» 
articles this 


in this series of 


subject 


issue a on 


—The M. A. Furbush & Son Machine 
Cu., of Philadeiphia, report somewhat 


of an improvement in the woolen ma- 
chinery trade, 
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PATENTS 


Telephone 3593, Boston. 


Office Established 1854. 


CROSBY & CRECORY, 


34 SCHOOL STREET. 


Cable address Aniline. 


George W. Gregory, in November, 1874, resigned his position as Principal Examiner U. 


S. Patent Office to enter the firm. 


Patents secured in the United States and all other countries, 
Suits brought and defended for infringement, and searches made 
Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases in 


terferences conducted. 
as to the validity of patents. 


Reissues obtained In. 


volving knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots 


and shoes and electrical, chemical and 
Correspondence solicited. 
when possible. 


1 metallurgical 
No charge for preliminary 


inventions and 
advice. 


steam engineering. 
Personal consultation be-t 


HOPEDALE, Mass., January 2d, 1893. 


Mr. George W. Gregory, of Crosby and Gregory, has taken out for us since January 


1875, more than two hundred patents. 


GEO. DRAPER & SONS. 





Inventions, Designs, Ete. 


Properly protected in all Countries. 

ap 30 Wears Experience in procuring 
patents, investigating and rendering 
opinions as to scope, validity and in- 
fringement of patents, interferences, ete 


Reliable Service at Moderate Rates. 


g@ Being located at Washington the 
promptest service can be given. 
ADVICE FREE. 
o@- On all cases I undertake, I guarantee 
to either obtain patent or else refund 
the amount paid me. Write, 


CHAS. J. GOOCH, 


P. O. Box 46. Patent Attorney, 


Cable, ** Gooch.” WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PATENTS. 


ARTHUR W. CROSSLEY, 


(late examiner in Textile Department in 
U.S. Patent Office), solicitor of 
Patents, 


Ter J i} 7 s 

640 Exchange Building, 53 State Stree:, Boston. 

Nearly 20 years’ experience; correspon 
dents in all the principal cities of Europe 
and Australia; two leading patent lawyers 
of New England consulting counsel; connec 
ted by telephone; good patents and quick 
patents; preliminary consultation FREE. 

Textile, electrical and mill machinery 
patents a specialty 

Refer to publishers of the Textile World, 
also to numerous inventors in various parts 
of the conntry. Correspondence Solicited, 


PATENTS 


Joseph A. Milier & Co., 


CONSULTING ENCINEERS. 


EXPBRTS IN THE 


FEXTILE, MECHANICAL 
AND CHEMICAL ARTS. 


A thorough practical and scientific knowledge of the usefu 
irts, and extensive expenence, enables us to be of great assist 
ance to manufacturers and inventors m perfecting usefu 
inprovements. 

Researches made in American and foreign works to deter 
mine the validity and utility of inventions. Reports ane 
arguments furnished in patent litigation 

United States and foregn PATENTS, DESIGNS, ane 
TRADE MARKS procured. 


Office, Butler Exchange, PROVIDENCE, R, I. 








EDWIN PLANTA, 
SOLICITOR OF PATENTS 


American and Eoreign. 


Office, No. 27 School St., 


Room 30. BOSTON 





List of Textile — Issued January, 
895. 





Specifications and drawings furnished for 
fifteen centseach. In ordering specifications 
give both name and number. Addre-s 
**Patents,” P.O. Box 222, B.ooklyn, N. Y. 
Apparatus for Drying Warp Threads. 

532,262. G. R. Burns, Lawrence, Mass 
Blue Disazo Dye. 532,125. A 

Frank fort-on.Main, Germany. 
Carding Engine Stop Motion. 


Weinberg, 


533,093. 


H. T. Spencer, Biddeford, Me. 

Card Grinding Machine. 532,331. 
Mills, Newton, Mass., assignor to the Pct 
tee Machine Co., same place 

Circular Knitting Machine. 332 7r8. 


C. E. Kelley, Laconia, N. H, assignor of 
two-thirds to J. A. Burleigh and H. Tuecke 
rume place. 

Circular Knitting Machine. 
W.R. Dillmore, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cloth Steaming and Sponging A ppara- 
tus. 532,744 m Moran, Sherbrooke, 
Canada 

Cotton Press 
las, Texas 


’ 


AOe O15 
VOD, Sh 


932,386. S. D. Murray, Dal 

Cotton Press. 532,749. ¢ 
Texas 

Cotton Press. 582,751. C. 
Holingsworth 


junister, Waco, 
Banister and J 
lexvas. 

Device for Tightening Loose Spindles. 


532,190. P.S. Snyder, Jacobus, Pa. 
Dyeing Apparatus. 531,487. T. F. Kyne, 
Aimsterdam, N.Y. 
Felting Machine. 532,875 R. Heaton, 


Liowell’s Depot, N. ¥Y 


Gig Mill. 582,910. G. & H. Blanche, Paris, 
France 

Knitting Machine Feeding Attach- 
ment. 583,957. J.D. Hemphill, Huntington, 
Conn,, assignor to C. B. Alling, Birming 


ham, Conn. 


KMuitting Machine Striping Attach- 


ment. 532,208. M.A. Jd. Keane, Amsterdam, 
N. ¥ ussignor of one-half to J. IT. Giles 


sume place 





ee 


ited 
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Loom fer Weaving Turkish Carpets. 

533,330. R. Von Seydlitz, Munich, Germany. 
Let-off and Take-up Motion. 

532, 341. C. B. Rumsey, Llomer, N. Y. 

Loom Let-off and Takeup Mechan- 
ism 432,311. F. G. Chambers, Syracuse, 
ee 

Loom Loose Reed Motion. 533514. W. 
McMichael, Woonsocket, R. I., assignor to 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


Mechanism. 
Mass., 


Loom Pattern 
W. Wauattie, Worcester, 
Knowles Loom Works. 

Loom Picker. 532,555. C. W. 
2nd, Providence, R. I. 

Loom Beed. 532,340 .i2 
ilomer, N.Y. 

Loom Shedding Mechanism. 
Wyman, Worcester, Mass., 
Crompton Loom Works. 

Loom Shuttle. Thread regulating device 
fur. 533,204. H. Bardsley, Philadelphia, Pa 

Loom Shuttle Guide and Tension, 532, 
512. J. Williams, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Machine for Applying Powderto Fab- 
rics. 533,305. J. E. Lee, Conshohocken, Pa 

Machine for Winding Fabrics into 
rolls. 533,304. J. E. Lee, Conshohocken, Pa. 

Ornamenting Selvage of Pile Fabrics. 
532,801. A. P. Mengers, Berlin, Germany. 

Photographing on Textile Fabrics. 
532,173. RK. Martin, St. Paul, Minn 

Red Dye. 532,479. K. Pathe and O. 
sel, Elberfe!d, Germany. 

Spinning Bings. Manufacturing 
M.D. Marcy, Worcester, Mass 

Sulfur Dye. 532,404. A. F. Poirrier, Paris, 
France 

Sulfur Dye. 532,503. R. 
Poirrier, Paris, France. 

Textile Fabrics for Tubing Envelopes. 
532,902. J. F. tiverside, Il. 


assignor 
Holbrook, 
Rumsey, 


532,225. H 


assignor to 


Dres 


532,174. 


Vidal and A. F 


Palmer, 


New Machinery and Processes Coming 
on the Market. 


Items for this department are inserted without 
regard for advertising patronage or money consid 
eration. Wewant them as news, and any one 
sending such particulars will confer a favor on the 
editor. The statements made are claims, and 
must not be understood as officially endorsed by 
the editor. 


New Automatic Ris Knirrer. The 
Hodgson & Holt Mfg. Co., of Laconia, 
has just completed a new automatic rib 
knitting machine, for the manufacture 
of rib legs for women’s and misses’ hose, 
and tops for balf hose and cuffs for 
underwear, to be known as the Carter 
ribber. It will make any length with 
loose course and welt, and with or with- 
out re-inforced knee and high spliced 
heel. Ali the changes are made by 
Carter’s compound wheel, which is com- 


PATENTS 
Wright, Brown & Quinby, 


‘Exchange Building, 53 State Street, Boston. 


Washington Loan & Trust Bldg, Washington, D. (, 


Patent Causes, 
Patents, Copyrights, 
Trademarks. 

Experts in all matters connected with the ma 


ufacture of Textile Fabrics, Sewing Machines an 
flectricity. 





pact and simple, with no long chain or 
card clothing to change. The machine 
is theroughly built, and is easy to 
handle. Its price is much below that 
of the Abel ribber, which the firm has 
been building. 

New SINGLE StTitcH LOoPErR. A new 
looper for single stitch has been put 
upon tle market by the Hodgson & 
Holt Mfg. Co., of Laconia. The old 
looper made by this concern can be used 
cither as a looper or a seamer, but its 
price has been an objestion. It is 
claimed the new looper can be sold as 
low as any in the market. 


Knit Goops BrusHer. A _ brusher, 


operating on both sides of knit fabrics, 
is being manufactured by Lewis Jones, 
of Bristol, Pa. The feed rolls are close 


to the brusher tor convenience on short 
length goods, and swiftly revolvinz 
sweeps pass the goods out of the ma- 
chine, avoiding the catch rolls. The 
machine is intended to fill the require- 
ment for a durable device that will raise 
sufficient nap without cutting or perfor- 
ating work. Brushers of this pattern 
which have been running several 
months, are said to show little deterio 
ration. 

KNITTING MACHINE. The National 
Automatic Knitter Co., 728 Cherry St., 
Philadelphia, are about bringing out a 
new machine, which possesses a number 
of interesting points, which we trust to 
lay before our readers in the next issue 
of the TEXTILE WORLD. 


KNITTING MACHINE. The 
Automatic Knitting Machine 


AUTOMATIC 
Double 


Co., Philadelphia, are about to put on 


the market a new automatic machine 
for the manufacture of seamless hose 
and half hose. 





COTTON DEPARTMENT. 


Designing for Calico Printing. 
i. 


COLOR, 


For the Textile World. 


Almost as important as correct draw- 
ing und management is a thorough 
knowledge of the harmony and princi- 
ples of color to secure a successful result 
in designing. The color scheme is al- 
ways more or less limited, owing to the 
method of reproduction, which requires 
that it 
Many 


should be absolutely correct 


& poorly drawn design may he 


In % 
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made to look fairly satizfactory by a 
judicious selection of colors. 

Scientists say that all color is light, 
and that objects themselves do not pos- 
sess color, but have only the ability to 
refract rays of light. Every ray of light 
is composed of three colors, blue, red 
and yellow, which are called the pri- 
mary colors, and each of these blending 
produce three 
The blue 


with those contiguous, 
more call-d secondary colors. 
blending with the red causes purple, the 
red with the yellow produces orange, 


und the blue and yellow mixed gives 





green, and each brings un infinite num 
ber of shades. 

The primary and secondary colors 
with black and white are the foundation 
of all color; any shade can be produced 
therefrom. Were it possible to ob- 
tain pigments as pure as the colors in 
the prism or rainbow, only three colors 
would be necessary, red, blue and yellow; 
but no coloring matter has yet been dis 
covered that is as pure as any of the 
prismatic shades. Carmine red is the 
nearest. yet it contains a bit of blue. 
Cobalt approaches nearest the prismatic 
shade of blue, but holds an el ment of 


red. Chrome _ yellow, the 
yellow, is not quite pure, being slightly 
tinted with red or green as it inclines 
toward a rich or pale shade. Asa con- 
sequence of artists’ pigments not being 
as pure as the prismatic rays, many 
other colors are used to obtain the most 
suitable shades, though the more neurly 
akin to the prismatic colors the designer 
keeps his palate, the better the result. 
When only{the primary and secondary 
colors are employed the best combina- 
tions of color are comparatively easy 
to master; a primary always makes per- 


brightest 
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fect harmony with its complementary 
color ; that is with a color composed of 
a mixture of the other two primaries. 
For example, green being composed of 
blue and jyellow makes a perfect har- 
mony with red; purple, a mixture of red 
and blue makes a barmonious contrast 
with yellow. Orange, a mixture of yel- 
low and red contrasts perfectly with 
blue. 

A glance at some favorite flowers will 
illustrate. The moss {rose with green 
and red, a violet or pansy with a yellow 
centre, ‘a blue forget-me-not with an 
orange centre. 

The accompanying diagram will,assist 
the student, the opposite sections of the 
circle harmonizing perfectly. As to the 
tertiary colors, the combinations of all 
the primaries in different proportions, 
which produce russet, olive, bronze, ecru, 
and many other tints of a neutral tone 
it is almost impossible to give a form- 
ular, there is such an unlimited number 
of shades. 

M. Chevruel, the eminent French scien- 
tist who made color his life work, has 
published a book, in which isSgiven an 
exact statement of the different propor- 
tions of each color to produce a perfect 
harmony in the tertiary colors. It isa 
safe rule in combining colors to re- 
member that the quieter colors, — those 
having an admixture of black and white 
are less liable to produce disagreeable 
harmonizing than those more vivid. 
Colors harmonize by similarity and by 
contrast. <A yellowish flower with yel- 
lowish green leaves would form a har- 
monious contrast on a dark red back- 
ground, the flower and leaves forming a 
harmony of similarity. A black coat, 
white cuff, and human hand form a 
commoner example; the black and white 
make a fine contrast, the white and flesh 
color a harmonious ‘similarity. It is 
always well to introduce these harmonies 
in a design. 

Yellow, orange and red are spoken of 
as the warm colors, approaching nearly 
the tones of sunlight; blue, green and 
purple as thecold colors. Asmall quan- 
tity of cold color is always effective 
when introduced in a mass of warm 
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shades, and vice versa, each serving to 
intensify the other. White always 
brightens blue. It is nearly alwaysjsafe 
to introduce white in small quantities in 
a design as it tends to brighten the 
general effect. 

An intelligent study of flowers and 
leaves is extremely helpful to the student 
of harmony in color, color being car- 
ried to greater perfection in that depart- 
ment7of nature, than in any other. It is 
probable that the Japanese, Persians and 
other Oriental races are indebted to the 
lovely flowers that constantly surround 
them for their wide knowledge of color 
harmonies. A study of the sunsets and 
sunrises is also good education for the 
designer, as he will often see there com- 
binations that otherwise would never 


have been suggested. 
(To be continued) 


Chats on Cotton Combers. 


For the Textile World. 
xI. 

‘‘We will now proceed to the first 
intermediate. Set the steel rollers, put 
the center of the middle roller 1]} 
inches from the centre of the front roller, 
and the centre of the back roller, 1 
25.32 inches, from the centre of the mii«(- 
dle roller, then set the top leather rollers 
the same distance. 

‘‘Now take the 
draught. 

1 inch diameter of back roller. 

Back roller and pinion gears are change- 
able. 

80 crown gear 

20 front roller gear. 

1 1-4 inches diameter of front rolier. 

“T want to make 2 50 hank roving at 
this process and we have one hank slub- 
ber roving te put in the creel at the 
back. 

“One bank roving—100 grains, for 
12 yards, multiplied by 2 doublings= 
200 grains for each 12 yards going in at 
the back. 2.50 hank to be made at the 
front = 40 grains, thus, 100 (the divi- 
dend for 12 yards ofroving) — 2.50 (the 
hank roving) = 40 grains. 

‘Now take 200 (the roving going in 
at the back) and divide by 40, (the 


gears to get the 
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weight for the same number of yards at 
the front) = 5, (the draught required.) 

“Now take the gears and get the con- 
stant number for the pinion and back 
80X1} in. _ 

1 in. X 20-” 
which is the constant number. 

“You will see that the constant number 
is the same as the draught required; 
therefore, the back roller, and pinion 
gear must have the same number of 
teeth in each, so put on a 50 back roller 
and a 50 pinion gear; thus 50 multiplied 
by the constant number 5 and divided 
by 50 = 5, the draught required. 

‘‘We will now work on the twist. 
The following are the gears. 


130 gear on end of front roller. 
48 ‘ % * ** top cone. 
~~ © "ie (8 

20 to 70 twist gears. 

40 gear on main shaft. 

42 ‘* & end of spindle shaft. 
‘©  * gpindle shaft. 


roller gears 


55 


30 spicdle gear. 
‘*By taking these gears and putting the 
drivers on the top line and multiplying 


them together, and putting the drivers 
on the bottom line (leaving out the 
twist gear) and multiplying them to- 
gether and dividing the top line by the 
bottom gives a constant number, thus, 
130K 48x 40 55 
48K4230 — 


=227 


constant 


number. 

‘‘Now to find out how much twist 
should be put in one inch of 2.50 hank 
roving, take the square root of 2.50— 
1.581, multiplied by 1.10, the number of 
turns required for one inch of hank rov- 
ing (long staple cotton)=1.74, twist 
per inch required. 

‘*Consequently, it will be necessary to 
find what twist gear will turn out one 
inch of roving while the spindles are 
making 1.74 turns. 

“The front roller is 3.92 inches in cir- 
cumference, and if the spindles revolve 
1.74 to one inch of roving delivered by 
the front rollers, how many revolutions 
will the spindles make while the front 
roller is making one revolution, or 3.92 
inches? i: 3.92 1.74=6.82. 927 
constant number — 6.8233, twist 


s9 


gear required. Put on a 34 rack gear 
and an 18 lay gear. 

“Now get a second intermediate ready. 
Set the steel rollers 13§ inches from 
centre to ‘centre, both the middle and 
back rollers. 

‘*The constant number (5)is the same as 
on the first intermediate for the draught. 
Now I want to make 7.50 hank roving 
at this process. 7.50 hank roving= 
66 2-3 grains for 60 yards, 2.50 hank 
roving to be put in the creel at the back. 
2.50 hank roving—=200 grains for 60 
yards multiplied by the doublings 2— 
400 grains at the back, to be divided by 
66.66 = 6, draught required. 

‘*Put on a 48 back roller gear; multi- 
plying by 5, the constant number,—?240 ; 
then divide by the draught, 6—40, pin- 
ion gear required. 

‘“‘We will now get the twist. 
following are the gears. 

130 gear on end of front roller. 

— eh m6 Wee coe 

a 6 .¢ geile. © 

20 to 70 twist gears. 

40 gear on main shaft. 

37 ** “ end of spindle shaft. 

55 ‘** “ spindle shaft. 

22 spindle gear. 

13056 « 40K 55 

44 37K 22 


The 


—447.17 constant 


number. 

«The square root of 7.50, the hank rov- 
ing,—2.739, multiplied by 1.10=3.01, 
the twist per inch required. 3.01X3.92, 
the circumference of the front roller,— 
11.79 revolutions of spindles to 1 revo- 
lution of the front roller. 447.17, the 
constant number divided by 11.79,—38, 
the twist gear required. Put on a 45 
rack gear and a 17 lay gear. 

‘Now go to the fine speeder. The 
constant number for the draught is 5. 
Set the steel rollers 135 inches from cen- 
tre to centre. Put on a 50 back roller 
gear and multiply by 5250, and divide 
by 5.86—42.7; put on a 43 pinion gear 
that will give a 5.81 draught. 66.662 
doublings=133.32 grains at the back, 
for 60 yards — by 22.71 (grains for 60 
yards at front)—5.87, draught required. 

“We will divide 22.71 into 500, that 
will give the hank roving we are mak- 
ing 500—22.71—22 hank roving. 
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‘Now get the twist. The following 
are the gears. 
130 gear on end of front roller. 
ieee  .S 
56 °** * middie ** * 
20 to 70 twist gears. 
4) gear on main shaft. 
37 ** «~*~ end of spindle shaft. 
* « spindle shaft. 
22 spindle gear 

130 56 40 55 

36 X37 X 22 

number, 
The square root of 22 the hank roving 
$.6904. 4.6904 1.10—5.16, twist 
inch required. 5.16X3.92 the circum- 
ference of roller=19.22 revolutions of 
spindles to one of front roller. 546.54 
constant number—19.22—28, twist gear 
required. Put on 
lay gear. 

“‘The same precautions must be taken 
on these three processes in regard to 
cleaning clearers, fliers, ete., that is 
taken on the slubber. The rollers must 
be oiled regularly, and the speeder ten- 
ders must be very careful about drop- 
ping the oil on tbe leather when they 


’—546 54 constant 


per 


a 52 rack and a 13 


are oiling.” 
Finishing and Glazing Calendars. 


One of the apparatus which has been 
suljected to the greatest moditications is 
certainly the calendar: its use dates 
back several centuries, and even if it 
can not be exactly determined when it 
was invented, it is known that it was in 
use in Italy in the 15th century. 

The French obtained it from the 
Italians and the English in turn from 
some French refugees, who carried it 
to England. 

The very{earliest calendar which ap- 
proaches the; construction of those in 
use at the present day, was constructed 
somewhere about 1790, by a man named 
Bunting. 

This calendar consisted of three 
cylinders or bowls, two being of wood 
and the intermediate bow] of metal and 
hollow and was heated by bars. 

The simple calendar, consisting of two 
bowls, running one above the other, and 
prissing upon the fabric is indeed of 
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Enropean invention, but the necessity of 
glazing or lustering good: exists also 
with people whohave no sort of indus 
try, for in Senegal the natives have used, 
since time immemorial, a little bench 
which they call “tapaika.” They place 


it on their knees like a table, then spread 
upon it their blue stuffs, and rub these 
with shells, the fabric previously having 
been coated with wax, rice water and 
slightly perfumed. 

The very primitive glazing machine 


constitutes a piece of family furniture 
and is generally adorned with white, 
red and black designs. 

The Chinese also glaze. their cloths 
and their machine has a great resem- 
blance to the German “mangle.” ‘The 
fabric rolled by band upon a wooden 
roller is placed on a hard and level plat- 
form ; two rollers are placed beside each 
other a few inches apart, then a large 
block of wood, which resembles some- 
what a small ship, is placed above, that 
is, the top is horozontal and the bottum 
forms an are of a circle. A workman 
places himself ov this block, and, liold- 
ing by his hands to a bar fixed in the 
wall, he makes the block slip with his 
feet, by pressing upon one or the other 
extremity. In this way a sort of to and 
fro movement is made, which acts upon 
the rollers and carries them along by 
friction. This movement repeated a 
number of times gives a certain lustre 
to the fabric. 

The simplest calendar consists of two 
cylinders, one of which is metal and the 
By of 
levers, etc., a pressure is given to these 
bowls, between which the fabric passes, 
and the fibres thus become flattened. 
The ordinary finishing calendar docs 
not glaze, and calendars may have from 
two to seven bowls, and may be worked 
either hot or cold. 

Hot calendaring is done in various 
ways; the most primitive method is 
heating by bars. 

The metal bowl, which in this cre 
is hollow, is heated by a red-hot bar of 
iron. The method is still employed 
when great heat is required, but is very 
injurious to paper bowls. This system 


other paper. means screws, 











has the great drawback of it being 
utterly impossible to produce a well- 
regulated heat, and also the laborious 
and tedious manipulation of the heated 
bars. 

Another very convenient method of 
heating is by gas. Its application is 

simple, it is economical, in consequence 
of its continuous work and regularity. 

The combustion is accelerated by a 
mixture of air under strong pressure, 
produced by afan, The gas must burn 
blue and with intensity. If lamp black 
is deposited, it shows incomplete com- 
bustion; it also must be lighted very 
cautiously, as an explosion is easily 
caused. , 

Heating by gas and hot bars, gives 
the highest temperature and conse- 
quently the most beautiful glaze can be 
obtained. 

Heating by steam gives less satisfav- 
tory results; a pipe with two flanges is 
inserted in the bowl to be heated, and 
the steam is admitted ,at one end, and at 
the other a copper pipe is fastened, 
which projects into the cylinder, and 
serves for the escape of condensed water 
to be taken off by a steam trap placed at 
the outlet. 

When the cylinders are at rest, care 
should be taken to isolate the bowls, 
otherwise the pressure upon the paper 
one forms a furrow, which is repro- 
duced in stripes across the fabric. 

The use of steam heating causes so 
little detriment to the paper bowls that 
they last from ten to fifteen years, with- 
out being returned, whereas the red hot 
bar system has such an effect on the 
paper bowls, owing to the intensity of 
the heat developed, that they become 
quite soft, and have to be returned uf.er 
three or four years working, and some- 
times the paper falls off in large scaly 
pieces. 

From the preceding remarks it is ob- 
vious that to obtain a good calendaring 
it is better to use a strong pressure with 
a lower temperature. 

Calendars having to finish or glaze 
the fabric without injuring the fibres, it 
is necessary to use a hard metal bow] 


aguinst a less hard or elastic bow). 
SP 
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Wood bowls under ordinary conditions, 
would not stand the required pres-ure, 
woula warp and would not glaze well. 
So several kinds have been invented, of 
paper, of old ropes, of linen, of parch- 
ment, of cellulose, of abestos, of India 
rubber, of glass, even. Also stoneware, 
porcelain, earthenware, metal centre 
covered with cement, artificial stone 
marble. All these metbods are super- 
ceded by the steel bowl and paper bow], 
which are most generally used to-day. 


The Saw Gin Has a Champion. 


Editor of the Textile World: 
St. Lous, Jan. 22, 1895. 

Under the caption ‘The Handling of 
Cotton,” in the December number of the 
TEXTILE WoRLD, the good qualities of 
the English ‘Knife’ gin are extalled 
above all others, and in the same breath 
the American saw gin is held responsible 
for all the injury done to American 
cotton. The saw gin is a machine, 
that in the hands of a skillful operator 
will do perfect work. Nine times in ten. 
where the fibre is injured in ginnirg, 
the fact is directly chargeable to the 
carelessness and ignorance of the 
ginner, not to the saw gin. A person 
ignorant of the nature of the cotton fi- 
bre is unfit to have charge of any pro- 
cess of its manufacture. Ginning is the 
first. and really one of the most impor- 
tant processes of cotton manufacture. 
In this country, the ginning is usually 
done by the plantation darkey, or by a 
white tramp who is entirely ignorant of 
the nature of the fibre, and is, if possi- 
ble, more careless than the negro. For 
length of staple and delicacy of fibre, 
Sea Island ranks all other American 
cottons, and is ginned, I believe, exclu- 
sively on roller gins. 

In the hands of a skilful operator, the 
saw machine will gin Sea Island cotton 
without injury to the fibre, and at « rate 
of speed that would, if generally known, 
relegate the roller gin to the scrap heap. 
So long as the growing, ginning, bal- 
ing, compressing, transporting, hand- 
ling and Classing of cotton rm mains in 
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the control of prejudiced and ignorant 
people, or of those whose greed of im- 
mediate gain is paramount to all other 
considerations, every effort in the line of 
betterment will be stamped out, or at 
least neutralized, and so reform in pres- 
ent methods cannot be expected. 
C. H. M. 


Prof. Charles Toppan. 


Prof. Charles Toppan of Salem, who 
died a few days ago, was a scientific 
investigator of positive genius. Many 
textile manufacturers will remember his 
researches concerning .the ramie fibre. 
Twenty-five years ago, Prof. Toppan 
virtually gave to the world the mackin- 
tosh, by introducing the waterproofing 
of fibres and fabrics. Soon after, he 
discovered petroleum jelly, better known 
as vaseline, which was the forerunner of 
paraffine paper, so largely used for con- 
fectionary wrapping. 

Quickly following, came the develop- 
ment of his mineral oil emulsions, which 
have saved manufacturing and insurance 
corporations “cvuntless ‘dollars, and in 
connection, the discovery of myro-petro- 
leum remedies. Contemporaneously with 
these, Prof. Toppan devised the cancel- 
ling inks, used by the United States gov- 
ernment, butter color, etc. The number 
of petroleum soaps, clearene and wash- 
ing compounds, paint and mineral dry- 
ing oils, cotton seed lards and {other 
commercial products of value, which 
Prof. Toppan originated, will probably 
never be enumerated. His cotton bleach- 
ing processes were (radical departures, 
while the means he adopted for neutral- 
izing the acid ot red oils, led to his dis- 
covery of wool-scours. In the gums 
extracted in his treatment of fibres, 
Prof. Toppan found a new and perfect 
insulator,§which led him into the field 
of electricity. In this field, he discovered 
an economical treatment of carbon pen- 
cils and brushes, and in connection, a 
hydrogen water of uncommon efficacy in 
primary batteries. One of his later dis- 
coveries was a method for eliminating 
impurities from “refined” oils, one of his 
patents in this line now being controlled 


by the Standard Oil Company. Prof. 
Toppan leaves especially valuable col- 
lections of fibres and hydro carbons, and 
the Smithsonian Institute, the Agricul- 
tural department at Washington, the 
Agassiz Museum at Cambridge, and 
Kew Gardens, London, all have exhibits 
of his chemical products. Prof. Toppan 
was as much a kind-hearted gentleman 
as a scientific investigator, and had he 
not been engrossed in the humane as- 
pect of his life work and been a better 
‘‘business man,” he might have amassed 
a great fortune. 


Artificial Silk. 


Por the Textile World, 


Many inventions have been patented 
within ten years for the production of 
artificial silk, but in almost every in- 
stance, the machines were incapable of 
producing it in quantities sufficient to 
make its manufacture an object. This 
objection, however, bas been overcome, 
so it is claimed, in a machine invented 
by Dr. Sehner, of Zuric. 

The method of the operation is briefly 
described as follows: A solution com- 
posed mainly of nitro cellulore, is made 
to flow from small orifices into a liqaid, 
such as water, turpentine, etc., and is 
drawn out into a fine thread. To pro- 
duce such a thread from a five per cent. 
solution of nitro cellulore is avcompara- 
tively easy matter, but when, in order 
to obtain stronger threads the nitro 
cellulore in solution is raised to ten per 
cent., the solution becomes so thick that 
the production of a thread requires a 
pressure of several atmospheres to make 
it flow through the,minute orifices. The 
inventor avoids this difficulty, by treat- 
ing a strong nitro cellulore solution 
with sulphuric, or other mineral acid. 
As an example, to a twenty per cent. 
solution of nitro cellulore in wood spirit 
or ether, one-half parts of sulphuric 
acid are added and heat applied. A 
compact precipitate, redissolving on 
shaking, is produced, and the solution 
is then much clearer and more mobile 
than before. The machine for manu- 








facturing the threads, closely resembles 
an ordinary spinning frame, and is con- 
structed as follows: The emulsion 
which has been prepared is put in the 
large glass bottle A, provided with the 
gauge glass W, and can be adjusted 
higher or lower onthe support B. This 
glass bottle ‘is connected by a rubber 
tube G with a long glass tube C, which 
has a large number of outlets at regular 
intervals, connected by a number of rub- 
ber tubes R, to a corresponding number 
of S shaped glass tubes E. 

The upper bend hooks over one side 
of a trough G; the lower bend is close 
to the bottom of the trough, and the 
bent up end is made to terminate in a 
narrow aperture, the size of which 
regulates the thickness of the strand to 
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This additional thread is contained on 
the spool P, and is guided from the 
spool below the tube C over the trough 
G to the guide E. The united filaments 
I, and the natural filaments P, are now 
steadily drawn off by the mechanism T, 
and then guided through a narrow ap- 
erture to the drying chamber Q, which 
is made as air-tight as possible, and pro- 
vided with a lid D. On leaving the 
drying chamber, the filaments reach the 
dinitrating appliance T. This consists 
of a roller partly immersed in ammo- 
nium sulphide, which disposes of a part 
of the nitro groups, and neutralizes any 
free acid which may adhere to the fila- 
ments. By the drawing forward mecha- 
nism T, the filaments are then drawn 
over the guides S to the spinning appa- 
ratus X, which may be of any suitable 
construction. 
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be formed by the emulsion passing 
through it. From this narrow aperture 
the solution enters the solidifying liquid 
contained inG. Any solidifying liquid 
may be used, as turpentine, water, or pe- 
troleum. The glass tubes are kept apart 
in the trough G, by loosely inserted 
glass partitions, which do not impede 
the circulation of the liquid, but prevent 
the filaments from becoming entangled, 
should any break. Any number of fila- 
ments I—seven is a suitable number— 
are, as they form, conducted jointly to 
guides at E. At E, if desired, a thread 
or filament of any material, natural or 
artificial, may be added, for instance, a 
cotton thread or silk thread, 


—Francis Hathaway, 65, of New Bedford, 
died January 20, of heart disease. He had 
been president of the National Bank of Com. 
merce, of that city, since 1878, and was large 
ly interested in the local cotton factories. 
He was a director in the Acushnet, Hatha 
way, Howland, Potomska, Rotch and Wam 
sutta mills. 


—Thomas Nuttall, brother of William Nut 
tall, proprietor of the Rankin Knitting Mill, 
of Cohoes, is dead. Mr. Nuttall was tormerly 
overseer in the finishing departments of 
several of the Cohoes knitting mills. 


—Henry O’Bryan, 71, of Amsterdam, N. Y., 
isdead. He leaves a widow and one son, 
Several years ago, he, in company with Ed- 
ward McDonnell and James R. Snell, built 
the Interior Hosiery Mill, with +hich busi- 
ness Mr. O’Bryan had always been asso. 
ciated, 
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Kerseys. 


For the Teatile World 


The fabric which has attracted the 
greatest attentionduring the present 
heavy weight season, is the smooth faced 
‘*kersey,” named for the place of its 
most extensive manufacture, in England. 
The past few years the rough faced 
cloths formerly in general use for men’s 
overcoatings have gone out of style, and 
the tendency has been toward smooth 
faced goods, at first meltons, now kerseys 
of all grades. 

The last two years kersey mills have 
been practicably sold up, so that some 
of the more prominent manufacturers 
have run their carding and spinning de 
partments night and day. 

Between the light weight season and 
the present heavy weight one, commis- 
sion merchants and manufacturers were 
searching around for some staple, and 
by the number of kersey lines on the 
market, it would seem that almost with- 
out exception this was the fabric decided 
on, there being more than eighty makes 
of it to sell for $1.25. It is, of course, a 
fabric which readily appeals to the man- 
ufacturer. Very few samples are re- 
quired, and orders being confined to a 
few styles, the cost of production is less, 
and quantity more than if the mill was 
run with a multitude of styies, and the 
consequent multiplying of yarns and 
dyes. 

This heavy weight season has been 
one of the largest in history, in the 
amount of overcoating business. The 
large number of lines has led to sharp 
competition, and among the weave 
makers consequent cutting of prices; but 
the manufacturers of established fabrics 
have made only one reduction in price. 

The immense order business has been 
due to the smallness of clothiers’ stocks. 
It is a fact that a great many houses 
have pliced orders for three times the 


quantity they can use, awaiting the 
sample pieces, to see which make they 
will retain and which cancel. Conse- 
quently manufacturers must be more 
particular than ever in regard to the 
class of goods turned off; the buyers are 
becoming more and more critical every 
year, and the ease with which goods can 
be replaced, because of the large num- 
ber of makes, causes them to become 
more and more independent. 

Some mills, years ago, passed the ex- 
perimental stage on this class of goods, 
and a manufacturer who has embarked 
on it for the first time would d> well to 
study the methods they have employed. 
The face weave which is most exten- 
sively used is the four harness broken 
twill, three up and one down, this being 
backed in the warp, and filling woven on 
a plain weave, and both cloths stitched 
together by the eight harness satin 
weave. Inno fabric should any other 
stitching weave be used, for in this 
weave the stitching is most evenly dis- 
tributed and shows less on the face. 

The most important factor in the 
making ofa piece of goods is the stock 
used. No matter how low the price of 
a fabric, the face should always be ‘‘all 
wool,” for in) this way only 
smooth, desirable finish be 
In fabrics where cotton is used in 


can a 
obtained. 
the 


tace, the finish presents an uneven ap- 


pearance. Consequently they are worth 
considerably less than an all wool face 
with a cotton back and a fine finish on 
the face. One of the most successful 
fabrics now on the market, and one 
which has held first place in its class for 
years, contains cotton. There are many 
all wool fabrics which sell for less than 
this one, but it isalways given the pre- 
ference because of its beautiful finish. 

The secret of this fabric lies in the 
fact that the face is made entirely of 
‘‘Australian” wool, while the cotton ig 
carded in the back filling. 














The question of most importance in 
the manufacture of kerseys is probably 
the finish. The shearing is: important, 
as the nap must be of just the length, 
and it requires experience to determine 
to a nicety just how low a piece of goods 
can be sheared and not show teethy. 
The steam finish is the only one for this 
character of goods, the cylinder steam 
finish being the proper finish. The 
voods must be steamed three or four 
times and then left on the roller until 
stone cold. In binding the cloth on the 
cylinder, care must be taken that there 
is nothing to ruff or mark the goods, 
and after the cloth has been on the steam 
brush it is imperative that nothing touch 
the face, for when a fibre is steamed it 
retains its place, and in this way a per- 
manent blemish is made on the face. 


Kersey Weaves. 


For the Textile 
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It is said seventy-five makes of ker- 
seys are shown, the price of which ‘is 
$1.25. This number may be slightly 
exaggerated, but it is not far from the 
facts ; more fabrics have been shown at 
this price, than the manufacturer has 
any idea of. The reason is that goods 
of that grade when made up into cloth- 
ing, can be sold at a popular price. 

Some of the makes shown are very 
poor, while others are creditable and a 
few excellent. Of course the majority 
of orders have been placed on the best 
lines. Manufacturers who have received 
orders on lines not up to the ‘‘noteh,” 
can change their position by making 
and delivering a fabric which is exactly 
right. 

In a number of the makes shown, the 
principle fault is in the weave. Almost, 
if not all of these fabrics are constructed 
on the principle of two systems of warp 
to one of filling. The required weight 
is 27 oz., which is obtained by using a 
backing warp. This warp can be va- 
riously arranged, in proportion to the 
face warp, as one end face, then one end 
back, or the more generally used combi- 
nation of two face warp threads to one 
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backing thread, and in some instances 
three face to one back end. 
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COMBINED, 


Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, show some weaves 
which have been used, but are in some 
way at fault. Tue weave in all these 
weaves, is the four harness broken twill 
warp face; the difference between them 
is the arrangement of the back and face 
and the back weave or stitching of the 
extra warp to the main body of tlie 
fabric. Fig 1, is constructed with two 
face ends to one of back, and the back 
warp is stitched to the face with an 
eight harness satin weave. Fig. 2, con- 
sists of the same proportion of back and 
face as Fig. 1, the difference in the face 
weave being, that the break for the back 
warp stitching, is between the first and 
second, and third and fourth ends of the 
face weave, instead of the second and 
third, fourth and first, as in Fig. 1. The 
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back warp stitching is also a twill, 
which is a very undesirable method of 
stitching, as in rine cases out of ten the 
twill stitching shows in the face of 
the fabric. 

Fig. 3 is similar to Fig 2, the princi- 
ple difference being in the disposition of 
the face and back ends, which is three 
face to one of back. 

Fig. 4, is constructed of one face and 
one back, with the back stitched on an 
eight harness twill. These weaves are 
all good in their way, but they are not 
the best that can be used. 

The only proper weave for this class 
of goods, is that marked, face for the 
face. It consists of the four harness 
broken twill, warp effect combined with 
the weave marked back, which is the 
four harness broken twill filling effect. 
These two weaves united in the weave 
marked ‘‘combined,” form the best com- 
bination that can be obtained 

In designing weaves of this class 
where there are two systems of warp, 
the back ends when they are raised to 
stitch, must always be raised between 
two face threads, so that the face ends 
will cover the place where the stitching 
is, thus reducing the possibility of its 
showing on the face, when the fabric is 
finished. 

If the proportion of one face end to 
one back end is used, the back warp 
yarn must never be heavier than the face 
warp yarn: if it is heavier, it will un- 
doubtedly show on the face, on account 
of the inability of the face warp to cover 
it. If the proportion is that of two face 
to one back, then a large sized yarn can 
be used in the back, for there are two 
ends to cover every backing end. 

It is important that special care should 
be exercised in the selection of the stock 
for the backing warp, if the cloth is to 
be subjected to the ‘‘fulling’’ process. 
The backing warp must be as nearly as 
possible like the face warp in the ten- 
dency to full. Some manufacturers have 
made goods which in the original fabric 
weighed about twenty ounces and to ob- 
tain the weight, they have fiscked them 
up to 27 oz. ‘‘Flocks” are like strych- 
nine, a little is an antidote, but too much 


is poison. Fabrics which are flocked up 
so, will kill themselves and the—minu- 
facturerjif he persists‘in using them. If 
a piece of goods is flocked as much as 
this, made into a garment, and then 
wet, the flocks drops down into the 
lining and leaves the garment like a rag. 


Cassimeres. 
For the Textile World 


The immense business done in taking 
overcoating orders, and the quickness 
with which it has been conducted, finds 
no parallel in cassimere lines. It seems 
that almost every mill making this class 
of goods, has produced fully twice as 
many samples as usual, consequently, 
buyers have large lines to go over and 
the orders are consequently slow. 
During the past light weight season, the 
market has demanded cassimeres of all 
grades in place ot worsted, and the best 
grades are temporarily superseding the 
fine worsteds. 

The Rocks made a line of cassimeres 
a year ago, which will illustrate the 
exact finish wanted at the present time. 
An examination of this fabric will show 
that it is about half way between a sax- 
ony and a cassimere, that is, in finish, 
the nap not being quite as long as a sax- 
ony nor as short as a cassimere. ‘The 
styles in this fabric must be neat, con- 
sisting principally of small checks and 
fine stripes, such as hair lines, and 
double hair lines, and styles of similar 
coloring. The most decided change in 
these fabrics is the introduction of twist, 
the demand for which effects are so 
great that some manufacturers have 
equipped their mills so as to make noth- 
ing else. 

For some seasons the only cassimeres 
which have sold have been made entirely 
in plain colors; now the cassimere fabric 
is still desired, but a change is wanted, 
and the only way to obtain it is by the 
introduction of twist which has readily 
taken a prominent place, for it gives a 
very different effect, without altering 
the character of the fabric. Cassimeres 
woven through and through have been 











in general demand, that is, those in 
which the stripe has been composed en- 
tirely of one color, being produced by 
using a plain back and a plain face 
cloth and then interchanging. This 
class of fabric, using twist in both warp 
and filling, is the newest effect demanded 
for trouserings. 

In suiting ¢ffects, the fabric is com- 
monly made by using the twist only in 
the warp, and plain yarns in the filling. 
In some, however, instead of using silks, 
as is generally done, plain yarn is em- 
ployed, which produces as showy a style 
and costs considerably less than silk. 
In cassimeres, the nicest and neatest ef- 
fects for suitings are those made of a 
black ground with a very fine silk twist, 
put in irregularly, or in small check 
patterns. As the general tendency is 
toward dark styles for suits, they can 
readily be obtained in this way. The 
styles are still exceedingly neat, and be- 
tween one season’s patterns and another, 
there is scarcely a perceptible change, 
yet buyers searching for new effects gen- 
erally select patterns, which, while es- 
sentially different from what has been 
sold, still preserves the neat character of 
the tashion. 


Grinding the Teeth of Card Clothing. 
For the Textile World. 


The most important part of the card- 
ing operation, is probably the grinding 
and forming of the tooth. Many people 
have the idea that the teeth of card clo- 
thing are needle pointed. As all card 
clothing, however, has to be ground 
when in position, it is impossible to 
produce a needle point. 

Since this point is out of the question 
from a practical view, the next best 
thing has to be substituted, the forma- 
tion of a tooth with a chisel or knife 
edge, which is presented to the material 
to be carded. This tooth is usually ob- 
tained by what is called, ‘plough grind- 
ing”’—that is, a method of passing be- 
tween the teeth of the clothing a thin 
emery disc, which ploughs deeply be- 
tween them and grinds them on each side 
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until they present a sharp edge to the 
material to be carded. 

The wire used as teeth may be round 
or square, or of any formation desired. 
But the emery disc, as it passes{through, 
produces a flat section above the bend in 
the tooth. This method of shaping the 
tooth by grinding, is confined to the 
preparation of the clothing before being 
installed on the cylinder, but after the 
clothing Las been installed and in use 
for awhile, it becomes dull and requires 
sharpening. This is effected when the 
cylinder is dealt with, by taking off the 
cover over the doffer, and bringing a 
grinding roller (which is in bearings es- 
pecially for that purpose on the carding 
machine) into contact with the wire on 
the cylinder. 

By slowly rotating the cylinder, and 
rapidly revolving the grinding roller, 
all the teeth on the first named are 
ground. A simiar method is pursued 
with the doffer. The rollers and clear- 
ers are taken from the machine, and are 
ground in_a special machine. The flats 
of revolving flat carding machines are 
also ground in position. The cylinder 
in the operation of grinding, is rotated 
at a slow velocity while the grinding 
roller is in operation. It would appear 
that if the cylinder was revolved at its 
working speed during grinding, the 
finished surface would be much truer. 
This, however, is not so, for experience 
shows that the best results are obtained 
where there is a quick velocity of the 
grinding surface and a slow movement 
of the surface operated on. 

It is found that only by following this 
method can a true cylinder be obtained. 
The cylinder is, therefore, reduced to a 
velocity of from one-half to four revolu 
tions per minute by various gearing. 
On some machines, the grinding appa- 
ratus requires a detachable piece of 
mechanism to ¢ffect the reduction in 
speed, while others are permanently at- 
tached to the machine, and can be 
thrown in or out of gear. 

The grinding roller used is commonly 
equal in width to the cylinder, and is 
entireiy covered with emery. Another 
method is to use a narrow roller 
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M. A. FURBUSH & SON MACHINE CO. PHILAD! 
MAKERS OF WOOLEN MACHINERY 
THE MURKLAND INGRAIN CARPET LOOM 
Wool Pickers,Cards for Fine Wool and MixedYarn, Cards for Gray and Double Reeled Carpet Yarn,Cards for Coarse 
and FineWorsted,withBreasts,LickerinAttachments or Cylinders only,Cards for Shoddy and Felt,Hat Cards and Roll 
Cards,Card Clothing BallingHeads and ReballingMachines torWorsted Biamire LapFeeds Attachments for making 
Knickerbocker and Spotted Yarns, Vibrating Atiachments for Ring Doffers. Rubbing Motions for Condenser Caras 
with Rolls only,Aprons only, or with Rolls and Aprons in Combination. Floor Grinders with Traversing Emery Wheels 
or Emery Cylinders, Side Drawing Spoolers, Card Stretchers and Turning Rests for Cards,Self Acting Mules, Hand 
Jacks, RingTwisters for Spools or Bobbins and Attachments to same for making Looped Yarn, Dresser Spoolers ior 
Wool ma eR a ey et ey nema ma aa se and Creels,WarpDressers with two 
or four Copper Cylinders Jack Bobbin Winders,Looms for making coepene Sayrne Rugs.Rug Weft,Biankets,Repps, 
TableCovers,Paper-M2\ers Felt and Light Looms forWoolenGoods.HeddieFrames Reels for DveTubs, Teasel Gigs 


we American Napping Machine Co. 


Owns the Principal Patents 


on Napping Machines, representing the latest French, English and American Patents. 





Machines on exhibition and samples napped on application to any of ithe following 
offices: 


DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE CO., Builders and Selling Agents, North 
Andover, Mass. 

GEO. 8&8. HARWOOD «& SON, 7 Water Street, Boston. 

Cc. J. JONES, Salesman, Mascher Street aby. Lehigh Avenue. Philadelphia. 

H. HM. HEAP, Treasurer and General Manager, Williamstown, Maas. 


Davis & Furber Machine Co., North Andover, 


WoO oiuEN MACHINERY. Mass. 








American Soap & Washoline Co., 


Manufacturers of 


Trextile Soaps 


For use in the Manufacture of 


Cotton, Linen, Silk, Woolen, Worsted, 
Hosiery and Flannel Goods, also Soaps 
for washing Paper Makers’ Felts. 


We make a specialty of Washoline, a pow 
dered soap for use in textile mills, which is 
meeting with decided success in many depart 
ments. 


Office and Factory, 
140-180 Central Ave., Cohoes, N.Y., U.S. A. 


McLAUCHLIN BROS,, 
TEASELS, 


SKANEATELES, N, Y, SKANEATELES FALLS, N. Y. 
Dealer in and Grower ot Offer the best quality medium sizes, most 
evenly assorted. at the lowest prices in the 


market. Satisfaction guaranteed. Business 
8 established in 1832. 


sppes Sired size." “| WIM.W. KELLOCC, 


Teasels are grown, cured and 
packed on own premises. SKANEATELES, N.Y. 


or Fevuietiinsorwmare "| AMERICAN TEASELS 


Correspondence solicited. Samples free sen High Grades a specialty 
g y- 


| 
by mail upon application. Write for Price 
List No. 82. Sample Orders Sol'cited. 














mounted on a cylinder roller or shaft, 
on which it can slide. By means of an 
ingeniously arragned spiral keybed, at 
the bottom of the key grove, in which a 
fork is fixed in the emery roller engages, 
a reciprocal sliding motion is giyen to 
the latter as the shaft is revolved. 
Thus, the motion of the shaft drives the 
roller, and also gives it a to and fro 
movement. ‘The continuous grinding 
roller has a similar reciprocal motion. 


Fulling With Hot Soap. 


What are the disadvantages of fulling 
mixed or natural white woolen goods 
with soap at a temperature of 65 to 70°P 
This question was asked in one of our 
German contemporaries, and the follow- 
ing answer is given: 

The fulling of woolen goods with hot 
soap is to be avoided under all circum- 
stances, especially at so high a temper- 
ature as stated in the question, for if the 
degrees of heat given apply to Reau- 
mur’s scale, (80°=212°F.,) 70° is only 
10° (50° F.) below the boiling point. 
Supposing, however, that 70° C. (100°= 
212°F.) are meant, the aspect of things 
is not changed greatly, for, generally 
speaking, every artificially-generated 
heat is to be avoided as much as possi- 
ble in the fulling process, and among 
others, the introduction of steam into 
the bowlsftof the fulling machine. 
This extreme measure is to be resorted 
to, only after every other means has 
failed, —when the felting capacity of the 
wool is very small, and the cloth is, 
nevertheless, to be felted strongly. 

It is true that heat promotes the felting 
of the animal fibres, but this has its limits, 
and whenever possible, the fuller should 
be satisfied with the temperature devel- 
oped by the co-operation of the parts of 
of the machinery, roller, cylinder, 
etc., and the blow, 


pressure, and 
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rubbing of the cloth itself. If the cloth 
is not forced by suitably setting the full- 
ing mill, this heat will be about from 
85 to 90° F., and for this reason the 
cloth should not be moistened with a 
still hotter soap solution. A soap solu- 
tion of such a degree of temperature can 
quite easily cause an unequal formation 
of felt, because the cloth when }mois- 
ened will not atjonce absorb ali the hot 
solution, thus producing a stronger de- 
velopment of felt at the place where it 
remains in contact for a time than at the 
other places which have been left cooler. 
Such a hot solution is more apt to cause 
a shrinkage of the cloth, and this differs 
essentially from a felt. For the mix- 
tures spoken of in the query, there is 
the additional danger that the colors 
will bleed one into the other. [The 
Textile Manufacturer. 


New Loom Shuttle. 


An ingenious mechanism for threading 
a loom shuttle at the eye without suck- 
ing, has been contrived by S. W. 
Hamblin, of New Bedford. In this de- 
vice the shuttle is threaded by means of 
a flexible hook as quickly as by sucking, 
and as easily with coarse as with fine 


- yarn. 


The tension is self-locking, adjustable, 
and durable, the adjusting screw being 
securely locked and held in any desired 
position. By use of this tension the 
screw cannot work loose; thus the lia- 
bility of breaking out the warp is 
avoided. By the use of an adjustable 
tension, capable of being set at any de- 
gree, it is found that the steaming of 
filling can be done way with, a more 
even cluth being the result. The steam- 
ing of filling is, of course, an injury to 
the bobbins, as they will not dry there- 
after without warping or springing out 
of shape. 





INSINGER c& CO., Manufacturers of 


LOOMS for RB OO INGES Ete, ONG: GORING, SUSPENDER, 


JACQUARD MACHINE 


Lathes or Battons, Straight or Circular 
Shuttles, 2, 3 or 4 banks. 





tor SHAFTS, 
and HARNESS LOOMS. 


Nos. 15 to 30 E. Canal St., PHILADELPHIA, near 1033 N. Front St. 
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The Baush Chinchilla Machine. 


A superior machine for the production 
of chincbilJa goods of all patterns is here- 
with illustrated. It is manufactured and 
patented by the enterprising firm of C. 
H. Baush & Sons, which is fast becom- 
ing one of the leading industries of Hol- 
yoke, Mass. As will be seen, it is built 
specially heavy, and is so braced that it 
can be run on an ordinary floor without 
any extra foundation. It even excceds 
requirements, being capable of 16 differ- 
ent motions, although it has no extra 
parts. These machines are now run- 
ning in many of the best woolen mills, 
and are reported as giving entire satis- 
faction. 


Briefly described, the machine may be 
spoken of as follows: ‘The movable 
side boards turn about, vertical shafts 
being secured to lever arms, actuated 
through toggle links connected by bal! 
and socket joints with the connecting 
rod operating the stock, and with 
the levers carrying the side boards, 
whereby the sideboards are moved in- 
ward when the stock is drawn back, 
and outward when the stock is moved 
forward, so that the goods are knead d, 
worked and turned alternately by the 
stock in the ordinary way; also by the 
side board, in the lateral direction. 

The appended letters will show what 
users think of the invention. The firet 


THE BAUSH CHINCHILLA MACHINE 


Ernest Gessner’s Improved,Fulling 
Mill. 


This mill, patented in all countries, 
embodies important features for work- 
ing cloth without damage. The 
sideboards of the fulling trough are 
movable, and so operated that they 
act as beaters in a lateral direction, their 
action being supplementary to, and al- 
ternating with, that of the ordinary 
stock, so that the fabric is worked in 
two directions, augmenting the unifor. 
mity of the fulling and preventing the 
formation of knots. The machine is es- 
pecially adapted to goods hard to full, 
the fulling process being accomplished 
rapidly and effectively. 


given is from Sandberg Bros., Frey- 
stadt, i, Schl., (Ger.,) being dated Aug. 
18, 1894. It says: 

‘‘We are entirely satisfied with the 
crank fulling mill with movable side 
boards which we bought from you 
a short time ago. This mill performs 
more, and works better than the com- 
mon hammer fulling mill. There- 
fore, we may recommend your crank 
fulling mill to everybody.” 

A second is from J. G. Knopp’'s 
Son, of Helmbrechts, (Bavaria), and is 
dated September, 1, 1894. Here it is: 

‘lam glad to inform you that I am 
well satisfied with the crank fulling 
mill with movable sideboards which | 
bought from you. I ordered specially 
this fulling mill for goods hard to full as 
mupgo, cheviot, shoddy—wool mixed 
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with cotton, which goods I could not 
full entirely to my satisfaction, even by 
a long and careful proce-s on the com- 
mon fulling mill. With your new pa- 
tent fulling mill I can full all these 
goods in the shortest time, in the most 
satisfactory manner. The process of 
fulling is much stronger and quicker, 
the goods receive a better felt, and the 
scrapings amount to very little. I think 
your crank fulling mill has a great fu- 
ture, and will displace all other systems 
of fulling mills. As proof of my fullest 


7 
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satisfaction I have ordered three more 
of your crank fulling mills, and to-day 
I give you the order for a fifth to be 
built as soon as possible.” 


The machines are to be built in the 
United States, and if desired, will be 
sent for trial on application. 

Correspondence is invited by Charles 
A. Funk, 5136 Viola St., Philadelphia, 
the American agent of Mr. Ernst Gess- 
ner, of Aue. Saxony 
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SCOTT & WILLIAMS, 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


Builders of all kinds of Knitting Machinery. 








New Selvedeing Bar Stitch Machine 


FOUR PROCESSES AT ONCE. 


Selvedges the Edge, makes and attaches the Trimming and 
inserts Ribbon at one operation. 


RUNS AT SPEED OF 2000 STITCHES PER MINUTE. 


The United States Circuit Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania has recently 
issued a decree sustaining our Patents in this machine and on the Trimming made by it, 
and has granted an injunction against manufacturers in Philadelphia who were using an 
infringing machine. 


The attention of the trade is therefore directed to this decision, as we shall proceed 
promptly against any others who violate our rights by the manufacture, sale, or use of in- 
fringing machine or trimmings. 


Patented, United States, Dec. 25, 1888. Patented, United States, Sept. 3, 1889. 
Patented, United States, Aug. 20, 1889. Patented, United Stutes, Nov. 26, 1889. 
Patented, England, January 1, 1889. Patented, Switzerland, May 17, 188°. 


Office: 2077 East Cumberland St., Philadelphia. 


SHOWROOMS: 6th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa 
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The Knit Goods Situation. 


The end of the six.uh week of the new 
year finds stocks very neariy the small- 
est in the history of the trade. Although 
orders last fall were large, there are 
practically no fall goods remaining in 
jobbers hands. Cheap labor and free 
wool have been effectually discounted, 
yet, there is much uncertainty in prices 
which the currency problem and labor 
disturbances foster. Still, there is a 
cheerful undertone in the market, for 
while staple agricultural products are 
bringing ruinous prices and manufac- 
tured commodities have been reduced 
greatly in market value, better times are 
coming although the improvement is 
very slow. 

Some jobbers estimate that their Jan- 
uary business is nearly 40 per cent. 
greater than it was the corresponding 
month a year ago. Sales are about 25 
per cent. larger, which is equivalent to 
40 per cent.,as values have shrunk from 
12 to15 percent. within a twelvemonth. 
Indeed, one of the largest Boston houses 
reports a business equalling that of Jan- 
uary, 1893, which was the largest in its 
history that montb. 

Retailers have seldom, if ever before, 
made a larger profit on knit goods in 
proportion to their sales than they are 
making now. ‘Tariff changes have not 
generally resulted in a direct reduction 
in prices; instead, qualities have been 
improved, which, of course, amounts to 
the same thing. Consequently, when a 
man buys a cheaper grade of under- 
wear, or hosiery, than he formerly did, 
it is a question if that class of goods has 
not been so advanced as to give him the 
old value received. 

Domestic manufacturers are crowding 
the foreign trade harder than ever, par- 
ticularly on underwear of the finer 
grades. The buyer of one of the larg- 
est houses catering to the higher trade 


said x few days ago, ‘Another season 
we shall carry nothing but American 
goods in higher priced underwear. We 
are satisfied that the foreign trade can 
no longer successfully compete with do- 
mestic manufacturers. We should have 
put in the goods of a Connecticut con- 
cern for spring trade if we could have 
got them in time. Manufacturers on 
this side, however, were behind hand, 
and by the time they were showinz 
samples our foreign orders were in tran- 
sit or in the custom houses,” 

Nevertheless, foreign agents are very 
active; they do not hold the notion of 
many domestic concerns that the fall 
campaign is usually begun too early. 

Even dealers who do not ordinarilly 
cater to the cheaper demand report in- 
creasing calls for medium goods. 

Domestic hosiery manufacturers have 
not been making as much progress in 
meeting European manufacturers of 
medium and fine goods as is true in un- 
derwear, although everyone admits the 
room for successful competition of this 
sort. Still, late indications show more a 
tendency to dispute this ground than 
ever before. 


It isa question after all if the “hand 
to mouth” buying of the last year has 
been a bad thing for jobbers. When a 
retailer before said, ‘‘put me in a case,” 
he now remarks ‘ta small line of that 
will do.” And there is a difference be- 
yond quantity—the average dealer keeps 
his bills paid up much more closely. 
His benefit, is, perhaps, felt more by 
houses with large trade, in the West, 
where buying has frequently been too 
free for the best con- 
cerned. Ofcourse, the smaller the or- 
ders, the more numerous must be the 
side trips of the drummer, and these 
have caused considerable swelling of ex- 
pense accounts. Still, one of the larger 
jobbers says his house is satisfied and 
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would think several times before ex- 
changing present conditions for those of 
1893. 

The large retailers report a trade gen- 
erally characterized as fair. All appear 
to believe that if trade this month con- 
tinues as it opened, it will be better than 
the average February, which is invari- 
ably the worst of the year in this line. 

Spring trade seems to start just a little 
later each year. This, doubtless, because 
the demand for each of the four seasons 
is much less distinct than it was a dozen 
years ago. Dealers now find the de- 
mand for a long coli winter and a long 
hot summer comprise the full require- 
ments of a year. 

Late advices from Chemnitz state that 
the prospects for next fall and winter are 
not promising, although there is yet 
time for a change that would reverse 
conditions. Prices are low, owing in 
large part to the low rates governing 
raw materials. The South American 
demand for hosiery is not as large as 
might be expected. 


Progress of the Knit Goods Industry in 
the Argentine Republic. 


The Bureau of American Republics 
furnishes the following, concerning the 
cotton maufacturing industry in the 
Argentine Republic, which is, perhaps, 
the only one not affected by the census 
of the past few years. As yet, the culti- 
vation of the cotton plant has received 
little notice from capitalists, but be- 
fore many years have passed, greater 
attention will be given to its develop- 
ment, on account of the large field open 
for the supply of raw material to the 
numerous factories established through- 
out the country. It will be seen that no 
pains have been spared by the promoters 
of hosiery mills to place that nacent in- 
dustry on as firm a footing as possible. 

The hosiery concern of R. Monteros & 
Co., in the Calle Victoria, is known as 
the San Carlos factory. This industry 
was founded early in 1891, and occupies 
an area of 4831 square meters. There 
is a branch establishment in Belgrano, 
which is principally used as a dye-works. 
There is also a large warehouse for the 
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storage of goods in the Calle Rivadavia. 
This factory turns out vests, socks, and 
drawers of knitted cotton. There are 
about 427 machines. A part of these 
are Branson knitters, turning out daily 
600 dozen pairs of elastic for men’s socks, 
and 200 dozen wrist bands for vests. 
There are also buttonhole machines, and 
others for sewing wristbands to the 
vests; knitting machines which turn out 
160 meters of textures for women’s and 
children’s vests, and several Wrightson 
machines, which knit 120 to 150 kilos a 
day. The remaining machinery com- 
prises Branson's automatic knitters for 
seamless socks, with an output of 600 
dozen pairs a day. The factory price 
of the socks is from $2.50to 
a dozen; vests from $7.80 to 
a dozen. 

$2 to $6 


4.85 
$18.00 
The wages paid vary from 
per day. The capital in- 
vested in the factory, amounts to about 
half a million dollars paper. The pro- 
prietors are contemplating alterations, 
to enable them to better meet demands. 
In comparing wages of operatives, 
prices of goods, etc., it must be re- 
membered that the dollar of the Ar- 
gentine Republic is to-day worth only 
about fifty cents of American money. 

In 1892, Messrs. Joselin Huergo & 
Co., established a cotton factory in the 
Calle Venezuela, which possesses four 
knitting machines of various sizes, all 
being of the latest invention. The daily 
consumption of cotton is from 150 to 
200 kilos. The daily output is about 100 
dozen vests. 


The quilt and vest factory of Castag- 
neto & Lastreto, is situated in the Calle 


Cordoba. The quilt factory was estab- 
lished in 1883, and that for vests in 
1892. The first-named ‘department is 
fitted with the following machinery: a 
four horse power engine, driving five 
Singer machines for common quilts; six 
large, and two small knitting machines; 
one beater machine, one opening ma- 
machine, and one carder. 

In 1893, Baibiene & Antonini estab- 
lished their hosiery factory in the Calle 
San Jose, on land having a superfi- 
cial area of one thousand square me- 
ters. The machinery is of North 
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American manufacture and comprises 
11 winding machines, of 40 spindles 
each ; 55 knitting machines for makirg 
vests, and one special knitting ma- 
chine for making the collars; four ma- 
chines for the manufacture of wrist- 
bands and elastics for drawers and vests ; 
two wristband machines, five buttonhole 
makers, five machines for stitching on 
buttons, six for crochet and embroidery 
work, and six for double seams. The 
stocking department contains 24 frames 
for women’s hose, 26 knitters for the 





KNITTING ROOM IN THE 
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FACTORY OF; 


ribs of the same, 50 frames for men’s 
socks, seven presses, and 200 machines 
of various systems for seaming and fin- 
ishing the goods. The motive power is 
supplicd by a forty horse power engine. 
The_entire building is lighted by elec- 
tricity. The factory employs from 350 
to 400 men and women, who are under 
an American foreman. Wages average 
from $1.80 to $3.00 per day, there being 
some operatives who earn as much as 
$4.00 daily. The daily output consists 
of 300 dozen vests, 200 dozen pairs of 
women’s stockings, and 350 pairs of 
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men’s socks. The factory price of these 
goods averages : men’s vests, $12 to $40; 


The factory uses 250 kilos a 
day, all of which is imported from Ger- 
many, France, and England. The capi- 
tal represents about $300.000. 

Juan Esteban & Co., started a vest 
factory in the Calle Cangallo, in 1891, 
having 70 various machines, among 
them the chain system. The 200 women 
operatives earn an average of $3 a day. 





ANTONINI, 
AN MACHINERY. 


BUENOS AYRES, 


AMERI( 


The monthly output consists of 1200 
to 15,000 dozen vests, which sell from 
$10 to $30 per dozen. 
making preparations for the cultivation 
of a large area of land for cotton plant- 
ing, and also intends to extend his fac- 
tory so as to be able to make vests, 


Mr. Esteban is 


stockings, drawers, etc. He is also 
credited with the intention of establish- 
ing a spinning factory in Buenos Ayres. 

La Fabrica Algodonera, is the name 
given to the hosiery factory of Alfredo 
Rivero, in Calle Cordoba. This estab- 
lishment was started in 1883, and is at 
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PAUL SCHLOSSMANN. 


Philadelphia, Pa., 





Importer ar 


Hosiery Machinery 


AND 


Mill Supplies. 


All Contracts for Machinery made subject to delivery in mill in work- 
ing order free from further expense to purchaser. 
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SPECIALTIES: 


Full-Fashioned = Machinery ‘or Footing Ribbed Hose 


From 8 to 10 sections on various principles. 


Full-Fashioned Machinery for making Complete Hose 


From 12 to 18 sections on various principles. 


Rib-Frames for making Cuffs, tor wign-ciass underwear 


From 4 to 24 divisions on various principles. 


Special Sewing Machines for Seaming Selvedged Fabrics. 


Winders on the Latest and Best Systems. 


All Supplies for above Machinery kept in stock. For full partic- 
ulars address, 


PAUL SCHLOSSMANN, 


S. W. Cor. 6th and Arch Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA, - PA. 
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present only worked on a small seale. 
100 operatives are engaged, the monthly 
1,800 to 5,000 
dozen vests of different kinds, color, and 
sizes. 

In the same year, Enrico Dell’ Acqua 
& Co., opened their hosiery factory in 
Calle Calleo. This firm has its head- 
quarters in Italy, and a branch in Sao 


output averaging from 


Paulo, Brazil, and Buenos Ayres. ‘The 
share capital is 1,500,000 lires. 17 
machines are now in operation. The 


weekly output comprises 300 dozen vests 
and dvawers. The is imported 
from Italy. About 50 hands are em- 
ployed. 

Pedro Azum fitted up in 1893, a mini- 
ature mill in Calle Salguero, for the 
manufacture of cotton, wool, and silk 
hosiery. It has eight fine knitting ma- 
chines and four seamers. 600 kilos of 
yarn are consumed monthly, and the 
output is 60 dozen articles, which sel’ 
from $66 to+$120 per dozen. Pedro 
Azum is also interested in the formation 
of a company for acquiring all the raw 
cotton grown in the country. 

F. Pachianotti & Co., have a small 
vest factorv in Caile Catamarca, with 
an output of 100 dozen a day, for which 
work 100 women are required. There 
are 80 machines driven by an eight horse 
power engine. 

There is another knitting factory in 
the Calle Catamarea, belonging to E 
Chaillon, founded in 1893, with a capital 
of $50,000 gold. It has 50 knitting 
machines, and 60 for other work, giving 
employment to; 100 men and women. 
The output is about 100 dozen vests of 
fine quality, daily. Mr. Chaillon for- 
merly had his factory in Paris, but 
moved it to Buenos Ayres, to secure a 
better market. He is also growing cot- 
ton on x large scale in the Province of 
Corrientes. 

The illustration shows the knitting 
room inthe mill of Baibiene & Antonini, 
which is doubly interesting from the 
fact that it is entirely equipped with 
American machinery. On the left is 
a row of Crane body machines. On 
the right is a long row of Brinton, 
Denny & Co.’s hosiery machines. In 
the centre are the winders. 

The machinery in this knitting mill 
was entirely set up and put in op ration 
by two Americans, even to the setting 
up and starting of the engine; and when 
they left it, two years later, it was run- 
ning in perfect order and turning out a 
high grade of goods. 
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Fixing Knitting Machines. 


THE CIRCULAR RIB BODY MACHINE. 


The technical book literature concern- 
ing fixing and operating American knit- 
ting seems to be very 
meagre, and in fact, it is only in the 
columns of the TextiLE Wor-p that 
the knitter finds much information of the 
same practical nature which those inter- 
ested in the spinning and weaving indus- 
tries have so largely at their command. 
I have therefore thought that a series of 
articles on fixing knitting machines 
would be_of interest to readers of your 
magazine, and it is my idea to take up 
in such a series the different classes of 
knitting machinery with which I am 
familiar, and describe the methods of 
setting up and fixing the machines, and 
keeping them in best working order. 

In this present article I will take up 
the circular rib body machine, the gen- 
eral type of machine such as is built by 
Scott & Williams, Nye & Tredick, Brin- 
ton, Denny & Co., Champion Sewing 
Machine Co., Warren D. Huse, Lewis 
Jones, W. Stafford & Co., Snyder & 
Fisher, and may be which 
[I do not Of course each 
make of machine has individual chur- 
acteristics which distinguish it from 
the others, but I think in a general 
way my remarks can be applied to most 
of them, and if there are any points 
which I have failed to cover, I shall be 
very glad to hear from any of the 
readers of the Textite Wor.p, 
who may desire to inquire more specifi- 
cally into those which I have not made 
clear, or not touched upon. 

We will take the{cireular rib knitting 
first. A new eight feed machine just 
out of the shop will answer our purpose, 
so_we will proceed to set it up, which, 
with a great many machines, is nothing 
more than putting the legs under and 
putting on the bobbin rack, as they 
are all set up in the shop, and only the 
leg and bobbin rack taken off before 
being boxed. Clean it up thoroughly. 
If the adjuster in the shop was a practi- 
cul knitter, the machine should stert up 


machinery 


others 
recall. 
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without much trouble, providing none 
of the parts became moved in transit. 

We will suppose the machine was 
properly adjusted and securely packed 
before leaving the shop, and had good 
treatment at the hauds of expressmen 
and teamers, and arrived at the mill in 
perfect condition, the legs and bobbin 
each put in position, cleaned up, and 
turned a few courses by hand and 
everything found to be all right. 

The first thing to do, then, will be to 
see if all the yarn carriers are properly 
set, and all the feeds are making the 
same length of stitch. This can be done 
in two or three ways. A very simple 
and effective way, is to mark the yarn at 
a certain distance from the carriers, 
then turn the machine slowly by hand 
until the marks on the yarn reach the car- 
If some of the marks touch the 
carriers when others have not reached 
them, it shows that the threads whose 
marks touch the carriers are drawiug 
more yarn than the others. By raising 
those cams which are drawing the most 
yarn, by means of a screw placed di- 
rectly over the drawing or stitch cam in 
the cam cylinder, so that it draws less 
yarn, or by lowering the stitch cam that 
draws the smallest amount of yarn so 
that they will take more yarn, the ir- 
regularity can be adjusted in a very few 
minutes. 

Marking the threads to see if they are 
all drawing alike should be done a num- 
ber of times, because unless a knitter 
has had plenty of experience he will be 
liable to draw the stitch too long that 
before was too short, in which case he 
would be in the same position as before. 
All experienced knitters can even up the 
fecds with a very few markings. Noth- 
ing looks so badly in ribbed goods as a 
long stitch every fourth orjeighth stitch. 
The knitter is wholly responsible for 
this, and not the yarn as many suppose. 

The dial stitch should be drawn suffi- 
ciently to cast off the stitch perfectly 
and no more. Raising or lowering the 
dial effects the elasticity of the goods to 
a great extent, 

We will now suppose we have an 
even stitich, and the machine turns 
smoothly and easily. It has been prop- 


riers. 


erly oiled and runs all right except it 
makes holes. 

There are a number of causes for 
holes iv ribbed goods, viz: rough needles, 
too much tension on yarn, too much 
weight on takeup, dial not properly 
set, dogs on cylinder and dial not prop- 
erly set, allowing the dial needle to run 
too near the cylinder needle. There are 
conditions on old machines never met 
with on a new machine. 

When a new machine makes holes, at- 
tention should be given first to dial ad- 
justment; care taken that the dogs on 
inside of cylinder and bottom of dial are 
set so as to permit the dial needles to 
travel in the center of the cylinder 
needles; care should also be be taken 
in having the dogs alike on both sides 
of the machine, and that the dial runs 
perfectly free on its stud, to permit the 
cloth to pass between the dogs without 
pinching. If the dogs on one side of 
the machine do all the work of driving 
the dial, holes in the cloth on that side 
are sure to foliow. (reat care must be 
taken in setting the dial so as not to 
draw the dial stitch too early, that is, 
before the cylinder stitch is finished or 
nearly so. If the dial stitch is drawn 
too soon, holes will invariably result. 
Care should also be taken not to draw 
dial stitch too late, that is after the cylin- 
cer stitch is finished, or drop stitches 
will follow on cylinder needles if dial 
stitches are drawn much too late. 

The carriers should cover the latches 
on dial needles to prevent their closing 
before they take the thread or there will 
be drop stitches. 

There isa very fine point in the setting 
of the dial; it must be adjusted to a 
nicety; if set too much ‘one way the ma- 
chine will make holes; set too much 
the other way, and the machine wil! 
make drop stitches. 

In a new machine the needles are 
supposed to all right, but sometimes 
this is not the case, as a new needle will 
sometimes cause a hole. Generally 
these can be detected readily, as they are 
made at a certain place in the cloth and 
appear at intervals, always at the same 
point in the circumference of the fabric. 

We presume the head is properly ad- 











justed, so will look at the takeup, which 
we will suppose is of that kind which 
is driven by a small colon or leather 
band or belt, and hinged at the back of 
the machine with a weight, hanging in 
the front of theJtakeup. This kind of a 
takeup always has a steady tension on 
the cloth. Any trouble with the work- 
ing of the takeup is caused by improper 
adjustment of weight. As little weight 
should be used as possible, just enough 
to prevent a tendency to bunch up be- 
tween dial and cylinder. Too much 
weight will cause holes. Small two 
feed sleeve machines and toppers for 
half hose are fixed in the same manner, 
but being smaller, with less number of 
feeds, are much easier of adjustment. 
The modern rib machine admits of an 
almost endless variety of fancy stitches 
and ribs. KNITTER. 


To be continued 
Good and Bad Hosiery. 


HOW TO MAKE BOTH ON AUTOMATIC 
MACHINES. 


It would seem, at first sight, that it 
requires little experience to make bad 
hosiery, but the fact is, there is much 
time and some talent expended in trying 
to make a stocking that will beat the 
other fellow’s in worthlessness. Not 
that anyone wishes to make a bad stock- 
ing, but rather one that can under-sell 
competitors. Any number of excuses 
for this mode of doing business, are 
offered. 

Many think that the stocking for the 
millions, must, of necessity, be made 
cheap or trashy. The truth is, however, 
that a poor man cannot afford to buy 
such goods, and, if left to himself .to 
choose, would, in most cases, pay 15 
cents for a pair of stockings, instead of 
taking two pairs for 25 cents. The 
trouble, if traced, would perhaps be 
found to exist in a combination between 
the buyer and the manufacturer. Both 
are mistaken in what the masses wou/d 
buy if the inferior goods were not 
pushed; and this is not a mere assertion, 
because, if closely investigated, the fact 
can be established that the parties who 
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constantly and persistently make good 
goods, are making the most money. 

On an automatic machine of to-day, 
it takes no more time to produce a good 
stocking than a bad one provided (and 
here is the vital point) the machine is 
a good one, and kept in first class order 
by a competent attendant. It is a mis- 
taken idea that any kind of help will do, 
because the machine is automatic. An 
intelligent person, if physically able, 
can do more work with a wheelbarrow 
than an ignoramus; but if you will em- 
ploy ignorant, unskilled help, you can 
succeed in making bad hosiery, and the 
jobber can sell them so as to retail “two 
pairs for a quarter.” I do not mean by 
this, that one should have an expert to 
three or five machines. A person with 
ordinary intelligence, instructed and 
watched by a competent knitter, should 
be able to see that ten automatic knit- 
ters do good work with good yarn. An 
annoyance that occupies much of the 
attendant’s time, is the fai-ure of the 
splicing or extra heel thread to take 
hold at the proper time. It is caused by 
the frictional electricity from the driv- 
ing belt. This can be avoided by many 
appliances. Anything will do that 
breaks the current. 

Why not produce a good stocking 
made from two-ply yarn of long staple, 
properly finished? Of course, here is 
where taste and skill come into play. 
A stocking can be spoiled in the closing 
of the toes, in the welting of the top, or 
in the boarding. To close the toes, be 
sure that the stocking is run on straight 
across, and in the course of the last full 
revolution. If the course is not followed, 
there will be points at each side of tne 
toe, which will not. look well. Since writ- 
ing the above, I have been requested to 
inspect another new automatic knitter; 
so, With the thermometer below zero, I 
went seven miles ina Philadelphia trolley 
car, and felt repaid for the ride. The ma- 
chine works with perfect smoothnes-, 
and runs at the rate of about 4 1-2 
dozen aday. In my next article I will 
give a description of it, and also try to 
answer the many inquiries in regard to 
the looping machine, that I recently 
stated was capable of toeing 250 dozen 
stockings a day. GIBBONS FRAME. 
(To be continued.) 
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Knitting Frames of the Fifties. 


BY “OLD SuPT.” 


Continued from January. 


The knitting loom or frame invented 
by G. R. Walker and I. ‘McIntire o 
Portsmouth, N. H., and patented Feb. 
12, 1844, is the first I can find in the re- 
cords. There was another granted to 
P. E. Ladrange, of France, Oct. 16, 
1844, eight months after the New Hamp- 
shire one was granted. This is the one 
I made mention of in the September 
number. From the issuing of the first 
patent, as previously noted, in 1815, 
there were only five others granted for 
knitting machines, until the {loom in 
1844, at a rate of only one patent for 
every six years, and from this date un- 
til the issuing of the Bailey patent, there 
was quite an increase, as one was grant- 
ed each year. 

The knitting looms which I first saw 
were made in New Hampshire or Con- 
necticut, aad were in use in the Wa- 
tervliet mills in Cohoes, along with Eg- 
berts & Bailey frames. This mill was 
built by Egberts in 1850, and is occupi 
ed at the present time by the Parsons 
Mfg. Co. This was a very ingenious 
loom or frame, knitting very rapidly, 
making a beautiful lock stitch that I 
always admired, and the shirts and 
drawers made of that cloth received 
a name richly deserved. the ‘Me- 
dallion.” The name originated from 
the prize that was awarded it at the 
Crystal Palace exhibition, which was 
held in New York two score years ago 
The cloth for the shirts and drawers 
which were made up annually for the 
Calfornia trade, also Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, by the thousand dozens, 
was made in two sections, and for the 
half hose in three. The latter were cut 
and seamed up, then soles put in them, 
and women sat and trimmed them after- 
ward, as there were no trimming ma. 
chines, only the original Howe and 
Grover & Baker box sewing machines. 

These knitting looms had large beams 
attached to them, as large as any on 
woolen looms in cloth mills, and styled 


warps, although no filling was used on 
these frames. The warps were all made 
in the mill; there were three machines 
and six knitting looms. These looms 
occupied about the same space as a 
common woolen loom of the present 
date. The cloth knit on them resembled 
a loose woven serge, and almost anyone 
would have taken it fer cloth, only a 
little more elastic when stretched. If 
the yarn had one or two holes more 
twist in it than ’common, the cutter had 
a hard job of it, for the cloth would roll 
and twist like an eel out of water, so it 
had to be carefully handled, and put on 
a frame with small steel pins with little 
hooks on them placed a few inches 
apart, and one dozen thicknesses put on, 
so a dozen could be cut at once. 

When the war of the rebellion broke 
out, and the navy had to be supplied 
with the very best indigo all wool shirts 
and drawers, they were made on these 
frames, which were kept running day 
and night, for the first goverment con- 
tract was awarded to C. H. Adams, own- 
er of the Watervliet mills, Cohoes, receiv- 
ing $20 per doz. for a very large amount. 
The second goverment contract Mr. 
Adams also received, at $24 per doz. 
although he was not the lowest bidder, 
but as I understood it the one that re- 
ceived the contract could not or dia not 
furnish the required bonds. When Mr. 
Adams leased the building, in 1862, to Al- 
den, Frink & Weston, he had to transfer 
this contract to them They also had 
large contracts for army shirts and 
drawers, also all wool socks. 

This company failed for nearly a 
million dollars in 1866, and the ma- 
chinery was sold to A. J. Root for $42,- 
000, and in 1867 the mill was occupied 
by J. H. Parsons & Co., who moved into 
it from the old Miller factory, that 
was formerly run by F. Bailey and F. 
Fowler, and for some reason vr other 
they did not use these looms or frames. 

In these years of the fifties, small 
as the production of kuit goods was, 
the mills invariably would suspend op- 
erations almost yearly from thirty to 
ninety days, on account of the suiplus 
stock on hand, and the cry was then, as 
as it often is at the present day, ‘‘Over- 
production,” when there is no such 
thing. In 1857 they were all stopped. 
That was the year of the panic. 

(To be continued.) 










A Knit Geods Brusher. 





A brusher specially designed for knit 
goods aud manufactured by Lewis 
Jones, of Bristol, Pa,, is herewith pre- 
sented. As will be seen by the appended 
cut, both sides of the fabric are brushed 
at one Operation, consequently no ar- 
rangement for returning work to the 
feeding side is necessary. The fabric 
falls into any suitable receptacle put on 
the floor. Rapidly revolving sweeps 













compel the goods to leave the machine 
without catching in the brush rolls. The 
feed rolls are close to the brushes, which 
is of advantage in brushing skort length 
Oil is kept from the work by 
We are in- 







goods. 
means of a special device. 
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formed that one boy can attend three 
machines on sbirts and long lengths, as 
they come from the knitters. Much 
money has been spent in experimenting 
with card clothing, in the effort to obtain 
the most suitable quality for knit goo/s, 
something tbat will raise a big nap 
without cutting or perforating the work, 
and is at the same time durable. A 
perspective buyer, while looking at a 
run from the machine, remarked, ‘‘It 
makes more nap than I care for.” The 
examination of one machine, which has 
been running 44 months, shows very 


slight traces of deterioration in the card 
clothing. 




























—CONNECTICUT, Stonington. The American 
Velvet Co. have purchased 6 new looms of 
German manufacture, and are placing them 
in their mill. 
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Paul Schlossmann. 


We beg to call attention to the adver- 
tisement of Paul Schlossmann, of Phila- 
delphia, which appears on page 56 of this 
issue. As to the extent and nature of 
his business, we quote the following 
letter, which appeared in fac simile in 
the January issue of the ‘Textile 
Record”: 

BROWN Bros. & ABERLE Co., LimITED. 

Fine RispepD Hose. 

Palethorp and Huntingdon Streets. 
PHILADELPHIA, Dec., 12, 1894. 
Mr. PAu SCHLOSSMAN., 
724-728 Cherry St., Phila., Pa. 
Dear Sir: 

Complying with your request, we 
beg to state that according to our cash 
book, we have paid to you from 
Jan. Ist, 1894, until to-day, the sum of 


MILLS 


- a 
LEWIS JONES’ KNIC GOUDS BRUSHER 


sixty-three thousand, eight hundred and 
fifty-one dollars and eighty-eight cents 
($63,851.88) for hosiery machinery de- 
livered to us. 

Further orders for machinery placed 
with you during that time to the extent 
of fifteen thousand dollars ($15,000.00) 
have still to be filled by you. 

Your claims as to production and 
delivery, as well as all your other state- 
ments made to us, have in every in- 
stance been verified by facts, during the 
four (4) years we have been buying of 
you. Yours truly, 

Brown Bros, & ABERLE Co. 
(Moore.) 
You may use this letter. 
Bb. B. & A. Co. 
(M.) 





*PENNSYLVANIA, Columbia It is re 
ported that an addition will be built to the 
Ashley & Bailey silk mill at this place. The 
new structure will be 150x200 feet in size 
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O. R. YOUNG, M.E., Editor. 


Fly Wheel Accidents. 


January added two to the already 


large list of fly wheel accidents. One 


in Pennsylvania, and the other at Bos- 
ton, Mass. The latter, perhaps the 
most dangerous, for the reason that it 
occurred in the large factory of Page 
Bros., which was filled at the time with 


employees, whose escape from destrue- 


tion was simply miraculous, only one 
person being injured to the extent of 
requiring hospital attendance. 

The wheel was eight feet in diameter, 
with what is known as a light rim, it 
weighing 1600 pounds, complete. The 
engine was running at 145 revolutions 
per minute, or two less than the cus- 
tomary speed for that size engine of 


that make, 


The engineer was sitting in his fire- 
room in the basement below the engine, 
when its increasing speed attracted his 
attention. He found himself unable to 
reach the throttle valve, and stopped 
the flying machine by closing the valve 
at the boilers. Before this could be 
accomplished, the wheel had burst into 
a hundred fragments, knocking one door 


entirely to pieces, carrying an elevator 


door across the room, tearing up the 


Wheel pit brick work, crashing through 
the upper floors and making kindling 
wood of the wood work all about the 
room. 

The damage to the building is esti 
mated at about $1500, and all machin- 
ery remained idle for some days. 

The cause of the accident was at first 


a mystery, the regulator being one of 
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AT A TEST 


of Steam Pipe Covering bought 


in open market by the STATE COLLECE OF PEN N’A, 


For the purpose of conducting a condensation test 
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20 per cent. better results than Johns’ Asbestos Sponge. 

me " = Magnesia Sectional Covering. 
es Curey’s So called Asbestos 
si « Manviile Wool 


») “ 


Our Coverings Gave 


We Offer it at 
Prices to suit the 


Feit. Covering Times, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


NEW YORK FIRE PROOF COVERING CO., 


128 Liberty Street, 
NEW YORK 





the best known on the market, and hay 
ing one special feature, that any great 
accelleration of speed will so centre its 
eccentric movement on the shaft, that it 
will not open the valves or admit steam 
to the cylinder. 

The fact that the engine slacked up 
noticeably before starting to race, rather 
wudded to the mystery, until the cause of 
the runaway was ascertained. A glance 


at the following cut, Fig. 1, will show 
just how the accident occurred. 

It will be seen that the link IH is con- 
nected with the wheel rim at d, by a pin 


This 


though 


2 held in place by the set screw X 


set screw becoming loosened, 
set nearly 1-8 of an inch into the pin, 
allowed the pin to work out, releasing 


the link 


between the 


and breaking the connection 


governor wheel rim and 
the eccentric movement The fact that 


the engine first slacked up, shows that 


when the pin dropped out, the governor 


eccentric was in such a position that 
it closed the valves, cutting off the 
steam from the cylinder; the inertia 


of the wheel, however, threw the 
valves wide open, with the disastrous 
results. 

This accident, coming as it does so 
after the Nashua Mill 
break, also caused by the 


dropping of a pin from a regulator at 


soon famous 


which was 


tachment, shows the necessity of having 


some device placed on an engine, but 
entirely separate from the governor, 


which, in case anything happens that 


renders the governor inoperative for 
any reason, will stop the engine auto- 
matically. 

Both of the above mentioned gover- 
nors were of standard makes and would, 
under have 


ordinary eircumstances, 


held the engine in full control: but 
this only goes to show that the most 
reliable of engine attachments are liable 
to get out of order, and that some safety 
which will 


device should be connected 


act as a safeguard, protecting life and 
property. 

It has been the boast of many engine 
builders, that the governor they con- 
struct is so perfect that the engine can- 
not run away; but the infallable piece 
of machinery has not been constructed 
yet, and so long as reinforcing or extra 
safeguards may be had for reasonable 
prices, there is no excuse for the firm 
who neglects to apply them. 

The loss 


prominent 


occasioned by any of the 
breaks 


1890, such as the Amoskeage, Brooklyn, 


drive wheel since 
Nashua, Boston or Lynn, would have 
provided safety attachments for every en- 
gine within their respective state limits. 


rhe argument that our individual engine 


drive wheel will not give way, is a very 


uncertain one, for any of the above fac- 
tories would have been willing to bring 
forward and endorse just such a one an 
hour before the break occurred, and yet 
the smash happened, buildings were 
wrecked, and in some cases lives were 


lost. 
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Dangers of Uninspected Power Plants. 
STATE INSPECTOR HAWLEY’S REPORT. 


The report of Thomas Hawley, M. 
E., state inspector of boilers, is of the 
most importance to the public at large. 
He says: 

‘«My experience of the past year con- 
firms my opinion that uninsured boilers 
are, as a rule, not sufliciently inspected, 
nor are they properly cared for. It is 
not an uncommon experience to find no 
one about a steam plant who can tell 
anything whatever of the condition of 
the boiler. Leaks are made the stand 
ard of inspection by concerns inspecting 
their own boilers; the absence of leaks 
is held as evidence a_ boiler is safe, 
and owners appear satisfied to have 
their boiler continued in service so 
long as it doesn’t leak. They do not 
take into consideration the pressure at 
which the beiler is run, its age and how 
much it has deteriorated, and whether 
it is safe or not is a matter about 
which. the owners have very little 
knowledge.” 

Mr. Hawley states that many owners 
are not disposed to allow an internal] 
inspection of their boiler, and the law 
only gives the inspector power to look 
at the outside. This is radically wrong, 
for if boilers need inspecting, of which 


=? 


there is no doubt, then they should be 
inspected. Looking them over from the 
outside may discover some defects, but 
they are only a very small part of 
what would be found by an internal in- 
spection. This is shown by the few 
instances where owners allowed Mr. 
Hawley to inspect internally, for during 
these, five boilers were found unfit for 
use. Two of these cases the owners 
removed the boilers, but in three no 
attention was paid to the matter, the 
boilers continuing to run a menace to 
life and property. Two of these were 
found in a hotel and one reported as 
being forty years old. It would be in- 
teresting to know if these owners are 
not liable to prosecution, and should an 
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explosion occur, attended with loss of 
life, why are not those owners guilty of 
murder? By all means give the state 
inspector a right to inspect. 

Mr. Hawley finds that school house 
boilers do not receive proper attention, 
many of the janitors knowing nothing 
of the safe management of a boiler 
The general neglect is ascribed to the 
prevailing opinion that low pressure 
boilers are not dangerous. ‘Twenty-five 
pounds may be considered low pressure 
on a boiler, but the explosion of a 
boiler, even under this pressure, would 
do an immense amount of damage. 
Then, too, suppose the janitor leaves 
his boiler under steam with the fire in 
good condition, and a demand for steam 
great enough to keep down the pres 
sure. If the day turns out warmer than 
he expected, the closing of valves rap- 
idly increases the boiler pressure. If 
the safty valve is in working order the 
steam does not reach the danger point, 
but should it be stuck or over-weighted, 
then it becomes highly dangerous, and 
yet Mr. Hawley says such conditions 
exist in many school houses and public 
buildings to-day. 

Describing one school he visited, he 
says, ‘*The ashes lay where the last 
fire had left them, the boiler shell was 
covered with soot wet with moisture, 
the back connection was so filled with 
soot as to reach the bottom of the boiler 
shell, the dry sheet was covered with 
soot which had caked from the leakage 
of the carelessly packed hand hole 
plate, which was also found to have 
caused serious corrosion in this part of 
the boiler.” 

Speaking of second hand _ boilers. 
The owners will sell them probably 
for old junk, but the purchasers having 
less regard for safty, sell them for use 
again. There are men who make a 
regular business of filling in the bad 
places with red lead, and painting them 
over, or otherwise making them appear 
good, thus selling them to unsuspecting 
purchasers. Every boiler or machinery 
dealer understands the extent of this 
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evil, and it certainly seems as if some 
legislation were necessary concerning 
it. It might possibly be covered in a 
general inspection law. 

Commenting upon the increasing 
number of failures of large engine fly 
Mr. 


large number of engines are 


wheels, Hawley says, ‘‘A_ very 
provided 
with no device whatever for controlling 
the speed of the engine, in the event of 

belt breaking, or 
like When an 


engine is suddenly relieved of its load, 


the governor any 


accident of nature. 
as may happen from various causes, 


such as breaking of a main belt, the 
tendency of the engine is to increase its 
speed, and, if not immediately con- 
trolled by the governor, the speed will 
quickly increase to such an extent, that 
the fly wheel will burst from centrifugal 
force, hurling immense pieces of iron 


in all directions. Such may occur by 


the failure of a governor to work, 
allowing the engine to take full head 


of steam with the same result. 
“To 


gines may be provided with devices that 


prevent dangerous racing, en- 
will stop the engine in case the gov- 
ernor should fail, or in some cases the 
governor may be set to prevent the ad- 
mission of steam when the engine is run- 
ning at a high speed. The cost of these 
arrangements is very little in the case 
of the automatic stop, and many engines 
now built are fitted with them. 

‘In many cases I find the engineer 
is totally ignorant of the purpose of the 
device, and in other places he does not 
use the safety device provided. Some 
of the largest mills are being run with 
the governor in such a condition that 
the failure of the governor balls to re- 
volve would inevitably be followed by 
of the The 


many of these places, 


the explosion wheel. 
engineers, in 

understood the office of the governor 
and the purpose of the safety device pro- 
vided upon it, yet did not take the few 
seconds necessary to put in operation 
at starting. In several places the goy- 
ernor was found with its safety attach- 
engineer 


ment inoperative, and the 


asked 


would be 


to put it in position where it 
operative if called upon to 
office. This 


hesitation, but 


perform its was done 
without 


after it 


immediately 
would be undone, and the de- 
vice thrown back or the pin inserted 
again, which would make the governor 
no governor at all in case of emergency. 
Neglect of this kind has been responsi- 
ble for many fatal accidents from ex- 
ploding fly wheels, in this and other 
states, and it is neglect that is nothing 
short of criminal. 

‘Safety valves are required on boilers, 
and there is just as much need for pro- 
viding a engine 
vovernors, and some way of ascertain- 
ing whether the engineer understands 
concerning them, and when put upon 
an engine they should be always ready 
for use.” 


safety device upon 


Machine Shop Reminiscences. 


HOW WE LEARNED THE TRADE. 
Several years ago the powers govern- 
ing the destiny, to a certain extent, of 
& more or less promising youth, de- 
that the 


receive 


cided machine world should 
light (?) and the 


writer was given a place in a well-known 


a shining 


machine shop in the vicinity of Boston, 


where in addition to general machine 


work, many locomotives were run for 
repairs. 

We started in with a brand new pair 
of overalls and jumper, and a pair of 
rusty wing dividers, bought at our 
grocery store, and polished very deep 
with grind stone dust taken from the 
village blacksmith shop ; 
foot 


our total equipment. 


these with a 


brass bound two rule furnished 
As far as knowledge went we flattered 
that it 


our kit of tools, and it was, just about, 


ourselves was. as extensive as 
for had we not taken care of an engine 
and boiler in our saw mill for a week 
atatime? ‘To be I was a little 
mixed on expansion of steam, but | 


sure, 


fed that boiler with water and saw dust, 
two essential qualities with that partic- 
ular institution. 
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On arriving at the shop, I was given 


a place at a bench, a hammer was 
placed in my hand, and I was told to 
pound some stop motion fingers. 


Mr. call 


man, a brother of one of the owers, was 


B——, as I will our fore- 


a large raw-boned individual, who 
might have made a success as a farmer, 
but has long since proved a failure at 
his particular trade, and 


Was strong 


quick motioned, two qualifications, I 


have since found out, a first-class ma- 


chinist can get alone without, for in 
my 25 years machine shop experience, 
I have noticed a man so constituted was 
continually making some blunder which 
took twice the original time to remedy, 
while the man who «*makes haste slow- 
ly” accomplishes far more in a day or 
a year. 

It was an easy matter to satisfy my 
foreman in getting those fingers straight, 
but it being my first job, | took great 
pains to do it well. In an hour or so, 
however, Mr. B. came along, and com- 
plained I was taking too much time to 
do the work to work 


much faster, but at the expense of the 


showed me how 
quality of the work, which was almost 


a failure. I would like to say right 
here that any instruction which counsels 
speed at the sacrifice of excellence is 
bad 


learning a 


wrong, and this was certainly a 


example to set a boy just 


trade. Years have proved to me that 
any one who expects to win success in 
this world must do his 


any trade in 


work tidy and well. Keep this upper- 
most in your mind, speed will come 
The 


smart, active boy, who looks only to 


with practice later. would-be 
quantity, will always be found on lower 
erades of work, for which smaller wages 
are paid, while his comrades who 
proves himself capable of turningZout 
finely finished work, will be given the 
better class of work, which commands 
much higher prices 
After straightening these fingers, | 
Was next set to drilling them fora small 
piece of wire to run through. In those 


days, twist drills were unknown, and 


we used flat pieces of steel drawn out 


round, at one end somewhat smaller 


than the body of the drill, or small 
enough to pass through the hole to be 


drilled, the 


and our drill was ready to be ground. 


corners were then cut off 
Now it looks quite easy to grind a drill, 
and it is when one knows how, but the 
trouble lies in the fact, that in grinding 
the corners so they are an easy fit for 
the hole you wish to finish, you find 
drill, the hole 
larger than the pattern. The 


chinist generally meets this in his first 


on using the made is 


hew ma 


attempt at grinding, and it is the same 


old trouble that afflicted that very drill 
of mine so many years ago. 


Mr. b. 


and told me to bring the box of 


drills 


fingers 


vave me one of these 


to a speed lathe. To tell the truth | 
was just a little in doubt as to where he 
wanted me to go, but he proceeded 


across the shop and I followed him, 
finding my first speed lathe, which we 
I was 


told to put the drill in the collet, that is 


will speak of more in full later. 


an arrangement for holding it in the 
lathe and fasten it with a set screw ; very 
few shops to-day hold drills in this prim 
have them made with 


itive way, but 


a taper to fit a taper hole in’ the 
collet. 

After seeing him vrind the drill, | 
made a mental note the next time it re- 
quired grinding, I would do it myself. 
In trying it | found myself badly mixed 
would 
After 


wrestling with the problem some time, 


would it 
itself. 


up, for grind it as I 


never cut smaller than 


I learned a point which has been very 


valuable to me in the 


ing a flat drill 


matter of erind- 

When you have drilled a hole to the 
depth of the lips of your drill stop youn 
lathe with some pressure on the handle, 
note the position of the drill, say the top 
side, now draw back the tail spindle and 
look at the chip your drill is taking; it 
it is right, that is as to size, you will 
look 
When ground wrong, that is, 


see both sides even and alike. 


when it 
cuts larger than itself, you will find that 
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one lip of the drill cuts before the other ; 
now having noted as above, the position 
of your drills, stop, see 
short side, and grind until the sides are 
even, or both chips show alike 

Always try your drilis on the same 
voing to use 


kind of iron as you are 


them on, cast for east iron, wrought 


iron and oil for wrought iron. I men- 


tion oil as this is very important, for 
oil is a good material to make a reamer 
and on cast 


llar 
siaiier, 


eut considerable 


iron vou enn easily reduce with the 


same, from an easy fit to a tight drive 
Bravery of Engineers. 


[here is some thing in the ove upation 
of an engineer, which leads him to face 
danger with a coolness unthought of in 

, 


any other trade, unl: 


be called a trade 


ss indeed war may 


his is often shown 


in the life of the locomotive or marine 


engineer, more especially, pe rhaps, on 


account of the greater or more frequent 


opportunities, at the same time instances 
where the stationary engineer has faced 
death to save life or property are by no 
means rare. 

As in his daily run the lo omotive en- 


vineer has thousands of lives in his 


keeping, so also, do the engineers in 


the great establishments and factories, 


and the daily work of these men, some- 


how, schools them to perform hero 


deeds regardless of danger, and when 


an emergency arises, he, like his brothe1 
locomotive engineer, is always found at 
his post as in the case of Engineer Bun- 


ker. who was killed at the throttles in 


the great Amoskeayg break 
A recent illustration of this was seen 
weeks since in a 


a few Pennsylvania 


town, which is graphically related by 


an eve witness as follows: The engine 
house of the Stevens Colliery, in West 
Pittston. Pa., caught fire at midnight, 
Dec. 


neer Thomas Loyd. He 


16th, and was discovered by Engi 
realized that 
the machinery he had charge of would 
useless, which meant, that 


be rendered 


the.fans supplying the air current would 


which is the 


stop, and forty men working in the 


mine would be suffocated by gas or 


killed by explosion. 
Loyd rang the signal bell notifying 
mine that something 


those in the was 


wrong, but it was sometime before they 
answered on account of being at work 
some distance from the foot of the shaft. 
Finally, one of them shouted through 
the telephone wanting to know what 


was the matter. Loyd told him and he 


gave the alarm, meanwhile, the flames 
had spread rapidly and the engine room 
was full of stifling smoke. 

Pulling his cap over his face, he 
waited anxiously for the signal to hoist, 
waiting blew the whistle 


and W hile 


which would call the fire companies to 
the scene 

from 
the mine, except by the carriage, and 
the flames were now all around him. 
His clothes were scorching and he could 
not see for smoke. At last the signai 
three strokes on the bell, and 
with a glad heart he pulled the lever 
and the carriage mounted swiftly 800 
feet to the surface. 

As it stopped at the there 
came another signal to descend, the men 
were not all up yet. With the flames 
biting into his flesh, he sent the carriage 
down again: 


There was no means of escape 


came, 


surface 


more he hoists and 
still again came the signal that the men 
were not all up; with his senses reeling 
with pain and partial suffocation he 
again lowered the carriage, and for the 
third time waited. 

The bell sounded this time 
with a muttered 
dashed from the 


crowd had collected, a 


‘call right” ; 
‘thank God” Loyd 
and outside, a 
blanket thrown 
him extinguished his clothes 
which were on fire, then he fainted. He 
was carried home and his wounds dressed, 
there was hardly a 
which was not 


door 


around 


place on his body 
and in several 
places the flames had eaten into the 
flesh; the physicians cannot say whether 
he will recover or not, but should he do 


scorched 


so he will carry the scars won by his 


bravery to his grave. 

One of the New York dailies 
commenting upon the brave act, says 
editorially, «His name should be placed 
high upon the roll of honor, for while 
we have many glowing examples of 
and self-sacrifice there 
never a brighter one than this,” 


vreat 


heroism was 
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The Coming Lathe. 


The coming lathe will be expected to 
do nearly if not twice the amount of 
the lathe This 


may seem a large statement to the or- 


work of now in use. 


dinary machinist, but to the progressive 
one it is already a recognized fact, and 
he is, if wise, shaping his course to 
take advantage of the theory. 

Twice the production, means the low 
ering of price for all perfected work, 
and when competition comes close, it 
also means that goods manufactured in 
shops with improved machinery, can 
be sold at a lower price than those in 
other shops cost, and yet have a margin 
of profit for the builder. 

The very people who howled in de- 
rision at the idea of speeding up lathes 
to do double work, a few years ago, are 
the ones to-day who are complaining 


that some concerns are selling ma- 


chinery for less than cost. As a mat- 
ter of. fact, they are doing nothing of 
the kind, they are simply turning out 
double the work in some lines, at al- 
most the same cost. 

The great trouble in the past with 
lathe tools has been, that to run much 
above a certain speed would burn the 
steel, and practice held that speed down 
to from thirty-five to forty feet per min- 
fifteen, 


ute on soft castings, to ten or 


sometimes even less, according to the 


iron and chip. 

Patent process work in steel tool-mak- 
ing, has now advanced to a point where 
sixty to seventy feet per minute can be 
run without injuring the toolin the least. 
Just here comes the necessity for new 
lathes. While the old lathe could easily 
hold the tool up to its work, this in- 
creased speed overtaxes the frame 
strength to a certain extent, thus neces- 
sitating heavier frames. To be sure, 
some of the present styles of frames are 
strong enough for considerably greater 
speed than they are now run at, but it 
that speed will 


is well to remember 


never be any less than it is at the pres- 


entjtime, and will probably increase, so, 


that when buying, it will be well to 
make due allowance for this fact. 

When we mention the speed of sixty 
feet, of 
mean on all classes of work, but on the 


to seventy course it doesn’t 


same grades as were formerly consid- 
ered good speed at from thirty to forty. 
While the other grades, of course, re- 
duce in speed in the same proportions. 
he advantages of this new feature 
will be felt in nearly every branch of 
business, especially so in engine lines. 
Several firms are reorganizing their 
plants to meet this changed condition, 
while their shorter-sighted competitors 
are still plodding away at the same old 
stage coach speed. It is safe to Say 
that within a few years, the latter will 
awake to the fact that even machine 
shop practice has made a stride ahead, 
even though they may have been asleep 
during the change. 
Distance Electrical Power 
Transmission. 


A Long 


The Pelzer Manufacturing Company, 
of Pelzer, a SF. 


the 


has contracted with 


General Electric Company for a 
three-phase electric transmission plant 
that will be 


exceptionally large and 


interesting. At the generating station, 
three miles from the cotton mills owned 
by the company, there will be three 
slow speed generators of 750 kilowatts 
each, directly coupled to water wheels. 
hese dynamos will generate current at 
a potential of 3300 volts, and the cur- 
rent will be fed directly to the trans- 
Wires at. this The 
line will igh 
teen No. 00 wires, this size having been 


mission pressure. 


transmission consist of eigh- 
selected in preference to larger wire, 
to reduce the line induction as much as 
possible, under the existing conditions. 
At one mill will be located a 400 horse 
power synchronous motor, receiving 
current directly from the wires. There 
will be, in addition, more than twenty 
induction motors in various rooms. Of 
these, fourteen will be 110-horse power 
motors, and the others will be of vari- 
sizes, from power. 
In a sub-station will be located nine 160 
kilowatt transformers for the motors 
and for 1200 incandescent lights for the 
mills. ‘Two electrically operated blow- 
ers, of three horse power each, will be 
used for cooling the transformers, 


5 to 75 


ous horse 





COLORS AND DYEING. 


Experimental Dye Sheet Recipes for 
January. 


A Sample Color Sheet is issued each 
month from the TEXTILE WORLD Labor 
atorv, containing Samples of stock, yarn, 
tabries ete., which have been dyed in our 
laboratory according to the recipes given 
in the TEXTILE WORLD. We show the latest 
colors and methods from month to month 
The extra cost of the Dyed Sample Sheets 
is $1.00 per year. Samples from the follow 
ing recipes are shown in the January sam 
ple sheet. The February sample sheet will 
be published later in the month. 


No. 1. 


Brown on Woolen Varn. 

Dyed with Sulfamine Brown Paste, 
patented; C. Bischoff & Co., 80 
Front St., New York. 

(For 100 lbs. of yarn.) 
Prepare a bath containing, 
1% Sulphuric Acid, 
10% Glauber’s Salt, 
2% Sulfamine Brown (paste) 
Enter yarn at 120° F., give 3 turns, 
raise gradually to a boil, boil one hour 


Lift, wash and dry 


NO. 2. 
Brown on Woolen Varn. 

Dved with Sulfamine Brown Paste, 
patented ; C. Bischoff & Co., 80 
Front St... New York 

(For 100 lbs. of yarn. ) 
Prepare a bath containing, 
t% Sulphuric Acid, 
10% Glauber’s Salt, 
1% Sulfamine Brown (paste) 


Dye out as in recipe No. 1; when 


bath is exhausted, liff yarn, cool the 
bath down to 158° F., re-enter yarn and 
boil one half hour. Then lift, wash 
and dry 
No. $ 
Brown on Woolen Varn. 

Dved with Sulfamine Brown Paste, 
patented, and Chrome Orange; C. 
Bischoff and Co., 80 Front St., 
New York. 

(For 100 lbs. of yarn.) 
Prepare a mordanting bath contain- 


ing, 


2 % Bichromate of Potash, 
14% Oxalie Acid. 
soil one hour, lift and wash. Then 
enter yarn in a fresh bath containing, 
2 Sulfamine Brown (paste), 
fa “@ Chrome Orange, 
1% Acetie Acid. 
Enter yarn at 120° F., raise tempera- 
ture slowly to a boil, boil until bath is 


exhausted. Then lift, wash and dry. 


No. 4. 
Blue on Weolen Varn. 

Dyed with New Wool Blue: Read 
Holliday & Sons, limited, 7 Platt 
St., New York. 

(For 100 lbs. of yarn. ) 
Prepare a bath containing, 
t% Sulphurie Acid, 
10% Glauber’s Salt, 
] New Wool Blue. 
Enter yarn at 140° F., give 3 turns. 
raise temperature to a boil, boil one 


hour. Lift, wash and dry. 


No. 5. 
Blue on Woolen Yarn. 

Dyed with New Wool Blue; Read Hol- 
liday and Sons, limited, 7 Platt St., 
New York. 

(For 100 lbs. of yarn.) 
Prepare a bath containing, 
t% Sulphuric Acid, 
10% Glauber’s Salt, 

2% New Wool Blue. 


Dye out as in recipe No. 4 


No. 6. 
Black on Woolen Yarn. 

Dyed with Azo Acid Black B; Schulze- 
Berge, Koechl & Co., 79 Murray 
St., New York. 

(For 100 lbs. of yarn.) 
Prepare a bath containing, 
t% Sulphuric Acid, 
10% Glauber’s Salt, 
5% Azo Acid Black B. 
Enter yarn at 130° F., raise temper- 
ature slowly to a boil, boil one hour, 


Lift, wash and dry. 
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No. 7. 

Old Gold on Raw Cotton. 

Dyed with Old Gold; Alex P. Mende 
& Co., 14 Water St., New York. 
(For 100 lbs. of loose cotton.) 

Prepare a bath containing, 

10% Old Gold. 

Enter cotton at 160° F., raise temper- 

ature to boil, and dye one hour at boil. 
The dyestuff must be dissolved in 

the bath at boil. 


No. 8. 
Old Gold on Raw Cotton 
Dyed with Old Gold: Alex P. Mende & 
Co., 14 Water St., New York. 
(For 100 lbs. of loose cotton.) 
Prepare a bath containing, 
15% Old Gold. 
Dye out as recipe No. 7. 


No. 9. 
Blue on Raw Cotton. 

Dyed with Cotton Blue 201; W. W. 
Hanna, 50-52 North Front St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

(For 100 lbs. of loose cotton. ) 
Prepare a bath containing, 
14% Fankhausine, 
10 “% Common Salt, 
2 % Cotton Blue 201. 
Enter yarn at 150° F., pole well, 
raise temperature to a boil, boil one 


hour. Fork out, wash and dry. 


No. 10. 
Yellow on Raw Cotton. 

Dyed with Yellow 416: W. W. Hanna, 
50-52 North Front St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

(For 100 lbs. of raw cotton. ) 
Prepare a bath containing, 
14% Fankhausine, 
10 % Common Salt. 
2 % Yellow 416. 
Dye out as in recipe No. 10 


No. 11. 
Light Blue on Velveteen 
Dved with Chicago Blue 6B: New 
* York & Boston Dyewood Co., 55 
Beekman St., New York. 
(For 100 lbs. of velveteen.) 
Prepare a bath containing, 
29% Fankhausine, 
290% Glauber’s Salt, 
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8% Soda, 

a % Chicago Blue 6b. 

Enter velveteen at 140° F., run four 
ends, raise temperature gradually to a 
boil, boil one hour. Lift, wash and 
dry. 

No. 12. 
HMeliotrope on Velveteen, 

Dyed with Heliotrope BB; New York 
& Boston Dyewood Co., 55 Beek- 
man St., New York. 

(For 100 lbs. of velveteen.) 

Prepare a bath containing, 

2% Fankhausine, 
20% Glauber'’s Salt, 
3% Soda, 

1% Heliotrope BB. 

Dye out as in recipe No. 11. 


Roundabout Notes. 
For the Textile World. 


DYEING, PRINTING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING, 


To fix the direct dyes upon cotton per- 
fectly fast to washing, is one of the prob 
lems as yet not entirely solved. Al- 
though partial evolution has been at- 
tained by employing diazotised dyes, 
which also give a perceptible increase in 
the intensity of the color, the number 
of these is nothing like sufficient to fur- 
nish the necessary variety of shade, and 
the method is practically confined to red, 
blue, brown, black and blue black. 

Ph 

Previous mordanting is too costly, 
although with a few direct dyes, such us 
diamine fast red, a mordanting with 
chrome can be adopted and a greater 
fastness to washing thereby secured, 
but deep colors run almost as much 
as if the chrome had not been used. 
The first step in the right direction, 
namely, towards subsequent treatment 
of the dyed material with metallic salts, 
is shown in a patent of Bayer, in which 
the use of copper, zinc, or nickel salts is 
claimed for certain dyes obtained from 
diamido diphenol ethers; take for ex- 
ample benzo azurine G and 3 G, heli- 
trope. etc. A greater advance was made, 
says Kertess, when Meister Lucius & 
Briining patented in England their pro 
cess for feeding with chrome salts a very 
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considerable number of direct dyes. 
Basic chromic chloride was particularly 
recommended. Cassellas have recom- 
mended the use of chromic fluroide for 
diamine fast red since Jannary, 1891, and 
more recently for diamine bronze G as 
well. 
ee 

The following processes are in use 
with copper sulphate. The goods are 
trented for 15-30 minutes at the boil, or 
170° {F., with three to five per cent. of 
their weight of sulphate of copper. The 
effect of this is here given for certain 
dyes: 

1. Diamine brilliant blue G. The 
fustness to wushing is decidedly im- 
proved und the fastness to light very 
much. 

2. Diamine deep blacks SS & OO 
(Cussellx.) Great fastness to milling 
and washing results, but the black be- 
comes brownish. 

3. Diamine browns M & B. Very 
fast to light, M in dark shades particu- 
larly, but B both light and dark. A 
still better result follows treatment with 
equal parts bichromate and copper sul- 
phate. 

Made much 
faster, but takes a brownish hue. 

5. Diamine brown 3G. As No. 4. 

6. Diamine bronze G. The shade 
becomes browner, but the fastness to 
light and washing is much increased. 

7. Diamine Yellow N. The shade 
becomes duller and more orange, but the 
fastness is greatly improved. By mil- 
ing the above dyes a great variety of 
shades can be got, especially yellowish 
brown, brown, and dark brown. 


* 
** 


4. Diamine orange B. 


Burckhardt has been surveying the 
‘und for a good one dye black for hos- 
iery purposes, and has found it barren 
slack stock- 
ings ut present are almost the only wear 
inGermany. The only other color much 
used is yellow, bottomed with cutch, 
ani! topped',with direct dyes. Never- 
theless, black shows a tendency to pre- 
ponderate even still more than it does at 
present. Hence, the present object is 


from Dan to Beersheba. 


to find cheap substitutes for the ex- 
tremely fast, 
mine blacks. 
The Columbia black o 1 Bb. A. G., 
and the diamine deep black O O, and 
Oxydiamine black N of Casella & Co., 
have been proposed. They dye in one 
bath, but the shade requires topping 
with methylene blue. They are, besides, 
deficient in fastness, compared with dia- 
mine black. The first requisite for 
stockings, is that the color should be 
fast to washing, and no single bath pro- 
cess yet devised will secure this. Bureck- 
hardt has observed that stockings so 
dyed give a colored water every time 
they are washed, and the tastness to 
light is as low or lower. If A 1 
goods are not in question, 
recommends logwood black. 


but yet expensive dix- 


here B 
He thinks 
that the reckless use of cheap bla-ks is 
doing much harm to the industry he 


represents. 


- 
** 


Dinctrosoresorcin is sent out under 
various names by different makers; dark 
green, it is called by Bayer, chlorin, by 
Durand Huguenin, Russian green, by 
Leonhardt, and green by 
Fischesser. It gives a beautiful dark 
green on iron mordanted fabrics, but it 
has hitherto almost exclusively been 
employed by the cotton dyers. The ordi- 
nary method for wool was to boil with 
iron sulphate fand oxalic acid fur one 
hour, but the shades given compared 
poorly with the shades obtained on cot- 
ton in strength and richness. Now, 
however, Fischesser has found that the 
cotton method succeeds perfectly with 
wool. Tuke, for instance 100 pounds 
of wool and mordant at the boil, with 
four pounds of iron sulphate and two and 
a half pounds of oxalic acid, wring, and 
give a few turns in a clear lime bath. 
Then rinse well and dye in a fresh bath 
with four pounds green, 
(Fischesser), one pound acetic acid, 
boiling for one hour. This wiil give a 
shade equal to a four per cent. bath in 
the.old way, and with every advantage 
as regards fastness to light. 

= 


resorcine 


resorcine 


* * 
rhe claims of lactic acid are finding 
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ucknowledgement in France L* Indus- 
tries Textile records that it is gradu- 
ally usurping the place of the acids ur- 
dinarily employed with bichromate to 
faci'itate the deposition of oxide of 
chrome on the fibre. Not only is the 
action of lactic acid more efficacious 
‘in this way than that of sulphuric or 
oxalic, but the subsequent dyeing is 
easur. Ifthe price of the product synthet- 
ically produced by Avery can be low- 
ered, our contemporary thinks there is a 
big future before it. 


* 
* * 


Three French engineers have hit upon 
the idea of a pierced roller for calico 
printing, that is to say, the design is in 
fret-work or the white parts are repre- 
sented by extreme hollows. Whether 
the plan has been tried is uncertain, but 
it seems simple, and the designs should 
be clear and strongly defined. 


New Method of Securing a Uniform 
Temperature in Dye Baths. 


In order to insure a more uniform 
temperature in dye baths, the circular 
form has lately been resorted to abroad, 
there being an outer casing, provided 
with holes, which acts as a support for 
the dye bath and screens the Bunsen 
burners from draughts. The heating 
arrangement is described ,as consisting 
of six burners, one for each pot, fixed on 
a circular ring. 

The special feature in this apparatus 
is that of its being of hemispherical 
form, with a cone rising from the centre, 
und for which several advantages are 
claimed ; that is, it lessens the quantity 
of fluid required by the dye bath, it pro- 
motes the circulation of the hot fluid, 
and so tends to bring about greater uni- 
formity of temperature, and it also acts 


asa flue to products of combustion of 
the gas burners. 

The vessel contains six holes for tlie 
dye pots around its periphery, one in the 
center for the cone, and another for a 
thermometer, together with two bandles, 
by means of which the top and its con 
tents can be revolved, the latter being 
pronounced a distinct novelty in the 
construction of dyeing apparatus, and 
one which will tend to promote the miin 
end in view —uniformity of temperature. 

As a heating fluid for use with this 
kind of arrangement, experiments show 
that calcium chloride gives the most sut- 
isfactory results, its cost being also less 
than glycerine, and it is much superivr 
to oil. 


Diamine Bronze G and Brown B. 


Leopold Cassella & Co., Frankfori on- 
the-Main (Wm. J. Matheson & Co., 179 
Front St, New York), have publistied 
a card displaying five cotton yarn 
samples dyed with the above cu.ors 
The shades are dyed with soda and 
Glauber’s salt. Diamine bronze G, 
after the dye process, is treated wich 
fluoride of chrome, and the diamine 
brown B with bichromate of potash and 
blue vitrol. This after treatment 
makes the colors very fast to light, and 
indeed very fast in general. 


—No 
known to say ‘‘smoke up.”’. 


one in Pittsburg was eve 
The board 
of trade in that city has appointed 
smoke nuisance committee to help find 
the sun. If the orb of day can be dis 
covered, the Pittsburgians argue that 
there is nothing to prevent the Monon- 
gahela from replacing New England as 
the textile centre. The atmosphere 
there, would be all the dye house needed 
on fast black goods. 





Olive Oil, Fulling, 
Scouring 

Will mail sample on 
request 


SOAP 


Strictly Pure, Clean, 
Swet, High Grade. 
Price in ton lots, 

5 ets. a Pound 


Camden & Philadelphia Soap Co., 


507-911 MAIN STREET, 
420.22-24 BIRCH STREET, 


PEITROSE WW. HIRST, 


CAMDEN, N. J. 





New Bleaching Fluid. 

A new bleaching fluid has been dis- 
covered by a German chemist, and it is 
to be called ‘‘ozonine.” It consists of a 
solution of 125 parts of resin in 200 parts 
of oil of turpentine, with the addition of 
90 parts of hydrogen, perotide, and a 
solution of two-fourth parts of potas- 
sium hydrate in 40 parts of water. The 
jelly resulting from this mixture changes 
in a few days into athin fluid. The 
fluid requires some weeks for its com- 
pletion, when it becomes a very efficient 
bleaching agent. 


A New Chemical Work. 


Dr. R. Nietzki, Professor of Chem- 
istry, at the University of Basel, has 
just issued the second edition of ‘ Cheine 
der Organishen Farbstoffe’’ (chemistry 
of the organic dyestuffs). The work 
contains 333 pages of knowledge most 
useful and necessary for a dyer, and 
could not have been compiled by a 
better authority. The book is in the 
German language, and can be secured 
from Julius Springer, Manbijou Place, 
Berlin, Germany. 


New Presses for Printing Woolen!Goods. 


The Leipziger Monatschrift, describes 
a new press, devised for the more per- 
fect printing of woolen goods. The in- 
vention shows peculiar ingenuity. 

In its arrangement, the press boards 
close the electric circle, becoming direct 
sources of heat; the board consists of 
three distinct parts, two ordinary card- 
boards covering a thick board formed by 
a zigzag nickel ribbon, levelled with 
intersectea strips of cardnoard, the whole 
kept together by suitable cement. The 
two ends of the nickel ribbon are 
strengthened and prolonged by soldered 
attachments, and when in operation are 
connected with the dynamo wires by 
clips. 

When the press is in use the cloth is 
wrapped, as usual, alternately around 
armored and ordinary press boards, the 
number and distance of the last named 
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being regulated according to the fibre. 
When loaded with cloth, the press is 
closed and slightly weighted down, the 
connection is effected, and the current 
regulated so as to yield the desired tem- 
perature. The whole arrangement se- 
cures a great siving of press space, and, 
so far as heating is concerned, half the 
time is saved, as against plates. 


Dyeing{Cops With Alizarines. 


The dyeing mechanically of textile 
materials in the form of cops or spools 
has hitherto been only possible with 
coloring-matters soluble in water, the 
insoluble mordant dyes, such as alizarine, 
not being capable of use in this way. 

Messrs. Erban & Specht have suc- 
ceeded in dyeing with the artificial mor- 
dant dyes, on cops and spools, by using 
them in the form of alkaline solutions. 
The process is described by the Textile 
Mercury (Eng.) as follows: 

The cops, spools, bobbins, etc., are 
impregnated with a solution of color- 
ing-matter to be used mixed with an 
alkaline medium such as ammonia, hy- 
droxides and carbonates of alkalis, or 
carbonate of ammonia, and alkaline 
salts such as phosphate of soda, borax, 
silicate of potash, aluminate of soda, 
alkaline soaps, turkey-red oil, and or- 
ganic bases (for instance amines). The 
volatile re-agents employed have the ad- 
vantage over the fixed alkalis, and those 
containing’salts, thit in the drying they 
evaporate and leave the coloring-matter 
insoluble on the fibre; whereas when 
fixed alkalis are employed it remains 
soluble. Besides the solution of color- 
ing-matter there may be addid to the 
dyebath substances which do not pre- 
cipitate the coloring-matter in an alke- 
line solution; as, for example, almuinate 
or stannate of soda, svlution of oxide of 
zinc and of lead in soda lye; solutions 
of ammonia, of chrome and copper 
oxides; cobalt, nickel, or manganese 
oxides; red and yellow prussiate of 
soda, chromic salts, solution of soap, 
turkey-red oil, glycerine, etc. 

After impregnating the fibre, the ex- 
cess of liquid is removed and the mate- 
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rial dried for fixing purposes. A short 
steaming will have the same effect. The 
dried material is then impregnated with 
the mordant in a bath containing the 
necessary mordants (alumina, chrome, 
iron, etc.), best in the shape of salts of 
a volatile acid, such as acetic acid. The 
excess is removed, and after or without 
drying the formation of the color-lake 
can then be effected and completed by 
steaming. Washing, soaping and clear- 
ing serve in Many cases to increase the 
brightness of the dye. The following 
example shows the application of the 
process : 
TO DYE TURKEY-RED ON COPS. 

First bath (solution of the alizarine) 

14 lbs. 1} ozs. alizarine R (20%), 
5 gals. 12 pts. water, 

24 pts. ammonia (25%), 

72 pts. turkey-red oil (80%). 

After impregnation the cops are hy- 
dro-extracted and dried at a temperatur 
of 50°C., then treated with the 

Second bath (mordants) of 

1.52 gals. water, 

54 pts. acetate of alumina (15° Tw.), 
3 pts. acetate of lime (28.4° Tw.). 

The goods are again hydro-extracted 
and steamed one hour without pressure, 
one-half hour at a pressure of one at- 
mosphere, and one-half hour at a pres- 
sure of two atmospheres. After steam- 
ing the color can be soaped, or cleared 
with soap or with a mixture of soap, 
soda, and tin salt. 


Producing Figures on Anilin Black. 


For the Textile World. 


One of the most recent discoveries for 
producing figures on Anilin Black, was 
the process which was the subject of 
Patent No. 529.499, taken out during 
November. 

The process described in this patent 
was that of producing white or colored 
figures on aniline black, on fabrics of 
wool or on other animal substances. 

It consists in first subjecting the goods 
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to such a feeble oxidation that the white 
of the wool is little affected. 

Second, pidding or punishing them 
with mixtures suitable for producing 
steam aniline black on cotton, and pro- 
ducing discharging white or colors. 

They are then finally subjected to a 
shearing operation by which the devel- 
opment of the black and the fixing of 
the discharging colors, are simultane- 
ously affected. 

To Prevent the Spontaneous Ignition of 

Benzine used in Wool and Silk In- 

dustry. 


Petroleum spirit, or benzine, is largely 
used in the silk and wool industries, and 
in chemical cleaning works as a solvent 
for greasy impurities. 

Its extreme volatile and inflammable 
nature, has led to high rates of insu- 
rance, and frequently in utter probibi- 
tion of its use. 

One who has studied the matter, de- 
clares that the ignition is spontaneous, 
and is caused by electrical excitation— 
that is, in certain states of the atmo- 
sphere, particularly when it is cold and 
dry, the spirit becomes excited and ex- 
hibits sparks and flashes of light, to the 
accompaniment of crackling sounds. 

Kissling of Germany, recommends 
that a small quantity of some kind of 
soap, soluble in petroleum, be dissolved 
in it, and maintains that this will pre- 
vent the electrical excitation, even when 
as little as 2/100 is added. It ie said 
this activity in petroleum spirit is never 
observed in moist or warm weather. 

The soap probably provides the neces- 
sary moisture, water being otherwise 
non-mixable with petroleum spirit. 


GEORGIA, West Point. A dyeing and 
bleaching establishment will be built at 
this place, itis reported, which will call for 
an investment of about $30,000. 


—New Jersey, Lodi. It is said that New 
York parties are negotiating for the prop- 
erty of Byrne Bros. & Co., Whose plant was 
burned some time ago, on which to erect a 
large bleachery and dye works. 


—NORTH CAROLINA, Burlington. A new 
mill is contemplated at this place to be 
used as a finishing mill. Bleaching depart. 


ment, warehouses, etc., will also be built if 
the project materializes, 
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yun. Pickard & Kutt, ff 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 
PHILADELPHIA. PROVIDENCE. 


COAL TAR DYES and EXTRACTS. 


Alizarine Dyes a Specialty. 


SCHULZE-BERGE & KOECHL, 


" Successors to Schulze-Berge, Koechi & Movius, 
79 MURRAY stT., NEW YVToRrnk. 


sow awewts rte ANILINE COLORS AND ALIZARINES 


Made by FARBWERKE, formerly MEISTER, LUCIUS & BRUENING, HOECHST a/M. 


FAST C0 LORS for Wool, Yarn and Piece-Goods Dyeing, and Calico Printing 
_— penta 


Branch Offices: 138 Milk St., BOSTON, 39/N. Front St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


CUTCHINE 


(Or BROWN DYE), 
WM. J. MATHESON & CO.,Ltd. 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Providence. 
STAMEORD WEY’G CO., 


157 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYEWOODS and DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 


LIOUORS AND FLAVINES. 


Im porters of Chemicals and Dyestuffs. 


READ HOLLIDAY & SONS, -imiteo, 


No. 7 KFPilatt St... New Work, 


Manutacturers ot Acid Magenta, (Patented.) 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


























Aniline Dyes, Arseniate of Soda, Indigo, Cudbear, 


Aniline Oil, Chlorate of Potash, Indigo Extract, Picric Acid, 
Aniline Salts, Yellow Prussiate “ Archil) Liquor, Zink Auxiliary, 
Chemicals, Ete 


Hudderfield, ENGLAND BRANCHES: 
WORKS: Wakefield, petite cay BOSTON, 367 Atlantic Ave, 
Rouen, FRANCE, Brooklyn, N. Y. PHILAPELPHIA, 45N. Front St 
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FARBENFABRIKEN OF ELBERFELD COMPANY, 
77 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


16 Mamilton St. Boston. 11 North Front St. Phila. 161 Menzie St. Chicago 


Sole Importers of ALIZARINE AND ANILINE COLORS 
Manufactured by 
FARBENFABRIKEN vormals FRIEDR. BAYER & Co., Elberfeld and Barmen, Germany. 
Sole agents of the Hudson River Aniline Color Worka, ALBANY, N. Y. 


JOHN J. KELLER & CO.,° "New ton" 
Scie Agents for JOHN R. GEIGY & CO., Basle, Switzerland. 
Aniline Colors, Dyewood Extracts, Etc. 


Cotton Printing Specialties, Fast One-Dip Cotton Colors, Fast Wool Colors 


134 Chestnut Street, } { 153 Wilk Street, 
Philadelphia. \ Reston. 


S. EE. ATTTEAUX ce CO., 


Sole Manufacturers of One Dip 








Branch Houses: 





Faster th nn Adleatine, 


Galleine Colors. ::""""" 





172-178 Purchase Street, wm. W. HANNA, Agent. 
BOSTON, MASS. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Branch Offise and Warehouse: - GLOVERSVILIES, Fy. FT. 

s 
Anchor Color Manufacturing Co., 
Importers and Manufacturers of 
Alizarine and Aniline Colors, Dyestuffs, &c. 
Office and Factory, . 464 & 466 CHERRY &ST., NEW YORK. 
BRANCH: Philadelphia, a. 216 Chestnut St., JONATHAN HORSFALL, Representative 





WW. WW. HANNA, 


Buffalo Aniline Colors, 


50 and 52 No. Front Street, PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


JOHN M. SHARPLESS «& CO., 
22 N. Front St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








——MANUFACTURERS OF— LOGWOOD. 
. FUSTIC, 
DYEWOODS : EXTRACTS, BARK 
CUTCH. 
BHEACEaA COMPANY, 


Martford, Conn... and 4 & 374 Atlantic Ave., Boston, ™ 


Proprietors GROVE WORKS DYEWOOD MILLS. 


Agents British Alizarine Co., Brooks ) ee & Spiller, Anilines, Edward Muck 
low’s Dyeing Extr: acts, J. R. G. Cochineal, Ete. 


CHARLES F. RICE & CO., 
Dyestuffs, Chemicals, Colors Indigo. 


SPECIAL mass 
ALIZARINE MORDANT. CHEAPEST and BEST known. 





AND 


174 SUMMER STREET, . BOSTON, MASS. 


Telephone Connection, Boston 3424. 
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C. BISCHOFF & CO.. 


80 Front St., New York. Branches, 110 Walnut St., Phila. 104 Broad St., Boston. 


ANILINE OTLsS AND SALTS. 
LATEST SPECIALTIES. 


Cresylblue, OB pat'd. ) For Cotton Thio Versuvine, BB. 
os BRB * | absolutely “6 Brown, BRB. ] One Dip 

+ RR * { fast to es Y ellew, me f . 
Cresylviolet és ) Sanlight. y Orange. G. J Cotton Colors. 


Naphtazine Blue (Pat.)—a fast acid Navy Blue for Wool. 
Sole Agents for the U. S. and Canada of 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





and Dyestuffs. 


Stores: 214- ae. — a ee 1€, / { Phila, Pa. Sone Ast: Bee See. 
116 I ront Stree itro 
Chester Chemical Works, Carbonate of Potash, 
Di laware Co., Pa. Glauber’s Salt and Alum, 





Nitrate of Iron. 











F. G. PAULY, Pres. I.J. MERRITT, Vice Pres I J. MERRITT, Jr., Treas. 


Harway Dyewood & Extract Manufacturing Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
DYEWOODS, DYEWOOD EXTRACTS and LIQUORS, HAEMATINE 
ONE DIP BLACK DYE, CUTCH EXTRACT. 
Importers of Indigo, Cutch, Madder, Chemicals, &c. 















JONATHAN HORSFALL Pil, H, KARCHER & CO.. 
imei“ Importers and Commission Merchants of 
Avery’s Lactic Acid, 


Anchor Color Mfg. Co.’s Dye Stuffs, Extracts, 
Fast Chrome Colors. Chemicals, Etc. 


Dealer in Anilines. 


216 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 14 Cedar St., - + NEW YORK. 


EDWARD HILL’S SON & CO., 
25 and 27 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 


CUTCH, OXALIC ACID, CAUSTIC POTASH, 


Blue Vitriol, Carb. Potash, 


Chlorate of Potash, Caustic Soda, Arsenic, Shellac, 
Ceylon and Cochin Cocoanut Oil. 


WELCH, HOLME & CLARK (O., 


383 WEST STREET, NEW YORK, 


Importers ot Celebrated “Golden Fleece” Extra Refined Con- 
centrated 98 per cent. 


Powdered Caustic Soda. 


J. J EC K B ROS., 60-68 No. 11th Street. 
A BROOKLYN, W. Y, 
Extracts of Indigo, a Carmine, Indigotine, poate Indigo, Dressing, Softening, 
ichloride of, Tin, Bisulphide of Soda. 



















































































Aniline = Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs, Chemicals, 


Mommers’ Patented Process of Cop Dyeing. 


George 9 Coyne, “sn lag ~_ = 


WorKS: FLUSHING, L. I 184 Front St.,. NEW YORK. 
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Established in 1840. 


HENRY TROEMNER, 
710 Market St.. Philadelphia. 


MAKER OF 


FINE SCALES and WEICHTS, 


for Woolen & Cotton Mills, Dye Works etc. 
a@ Price Liston Application ~.«@ 


FAST BLACK FOR WOOL orto... J. M. Beckett & Son's BRIGHTER m 
respect and cheap in production. —— Pigment Colors tan any 








Yarns and Cloths dyed in lot» CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO., 
WELL SELL RECIPE. Dealers in Dyestuffs and Textile TradefSupplies, 
. HARRAS Sole Agents for the United States 
’ 


663 E. 152d Street, New York 14 Dey St., N.Y. 29 Weybosset St., Providence. 


L. C. KING & COMPANY, 


Indigo, Cutch, Gambier, of Lime and Soda, sugars of Le ad. Sicily Sumac 
” Pras siute of Potash. 


171 Eront Street, - NEW Yorn. 


AT Te Unies Goods oe Soomeny nace ae Sele fed Ws vol in any propor 
tion can be dye re erviceable ee ration with the 








Save Tin Labor, 
Steam, eaalie and 
Dieiog. ” _— aum Ba - | aC B. 
Dyeing. 
Competent man sent free of expense to start you up. Addre 


NAUMKEAG DYE COMPANY, : mare Mass. 


Commercial Lactic Acid Mordant. 


THE PUREST, STRONGEST AND CHEAPEST PRODUCT 
ON THE MARKET. 


Used by the Leading Mills. Endorsed by the Best Chemists. 





Original 


Manufacturers. Introducers. 


Beware of all Imitations. Use no Substitutes. 





Our Mordant—The Standard. Our Trade Mark—The Guarantee. 


ALSO DEALERS IN 


DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS. 


Boston Office: 202-204 Purchase St. 


WORKS: NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 











—The sixth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Union of Textile Workers of America, 
will be held in Providence, beginning 
May 6. 

—The Standard Scale and Supply Co., man- 
ufacturers of the Standard scales, has, at the 
solicitation of its Eastern patrons, opened a 
branch office in the Bullitt building, 135 
South Fourth street, Philadelphia. The com. 
pany manufacturing these accurate scales is 
not controlled by any combination, trust or 
pool 

-The Nicholson File Company, of Provi 
dence, has recently issued a catalogue of the 
most comprehensive and elaborate sort. In 
it is shown a fac simile of every file made by 
the company, interspersed with cuts of the 
various departments of the business. Some 
idea can be gained of the care taken by the 
company in making its goods, when it is 
known that every file turned out is tempered 
in a mineral spring, located in the yard of 
the company. The catalogue shows sections 
of file steel of all the regular kinds and sizes. 
The book, in short, is one which file users 
cannot well be without 

—The Cherokee Falls Mfg. Co., of Blacks 
burg, 8. C., have ordered revolving flat cards 
and drawing frames for their new mill. ot 


the Pettee Machine Works, Newton Upper 
Falls, Mass 
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—Robert Laidlaw, president of the Laid- 
law Dunn-Gordon Pump Co., of Cincinnati, 
was elected treasurer of the National Asso 
ciation of Manufacturers, which convened 
at Cincinnati, the third week in January. 
Mr. Laidlaw was one of the leading spirits 
in Organizing the association and much of 
the success of the convention was due to his 
executive skill and untiring energy. The 
delegation was banqueted at the new plant 
ot the Laidlaw-Dann-Gordon Pump Co. 


-At the annual meeting of the American 
Soap & Washoline Co., Cohoes, N. Y., Jan 
10, 1895, the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: president, Hugh 
Graham; treasurer and manager, M. An 
drae; secretary, E. A. Graham; assistant 
manager, C.G. Andrae. A dividend of 10 per 
cent. was declared and ordered paid to the 
stockholders. 


—G. Dearden has moved from Montmo 
rency, P. Q., to Tolland, Ct. 


—The M. A. Furbush & Son Machine Co 
Philadelphia, have on order some woolen 
machinery for Messrs. Beckman & Co., and 
the F. Mublhauser Co., both of Cleveland 


Ohio; also two new cards for Messrs. E. T. 
Steel & Co., Bris'ol, Pa 





THE F. A. GENTH 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY. 


(Established 1851. 
Analyses and Assays of products of every 
description. 
Investigation of industrial processes 


103 N. Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





THOS. A. HARRIS’ PATENT DEVICE 


For Protecting the Bolts of Square Vats 
and Tubs from Coresion. Bolts furnished 
Rights for sale und royalties arranged 


WM. H. BURKHARDT & CO., 


240 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 











ESTABLISHED 1840. 











Tank Factory, 


2831 to 2839 North Broad St., 
PHILADELPHIA, - PA. 
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American Stave & Cooperage Co. 


Manutacturers of Cedar, Cypress, Pine or Oak 


ROUND AND SQUARE TANKS 


Of any Shape or Capacity. 
CASKS, HOGSHEADS, BARRELS and KEGS. 


@ Drayton 4St., 
SAVANNAH. 


66 Broad St.. 160 State S¢.. 
NEW WORK. BOSTON. 





Illustrated Catalogue on Application. 
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CHAS R EARLE, I’res un - W GARDINER, Jit. See'y 
MMOS W C ARNOLD, A; 


DHENIX IRON FOUNDRY, “Providence, R. 


Cal-nders, Starch Mangles, Calender Rells a Paper, Cotton and Husk, 


Bleaching:Dyeing Machinery 


rinting Machines, Shafting, Pulleys, Gearing, Hydrs atte Presses, Tenter Drying Machine 
Ageing Boxes, Expansion P nllevs, He Tink rworth Automatic Feed, Can Drying 
Machines, Grate Bars, Ck th ¢ utting Mac chines 8, Silk, Lace and 
Cotton Finishing Machinery, 


md Ske Movtetnet IMAGINE POWER FEED PUMP. 


Send for Catalogue. 


LINCOLN & COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPOVED MACHINERY FOR 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying = Finishing. 


Sole Makers for the United States of 


Mather & Platts Patent Self-feeding Tenters. 
BLEACHINC, ANILINE BLACKS AND INDICOS. 
54 to 70 Arch Street, - HARTFORD, CONN. 


COPPER PRINT ROLLERS 
For CALICO PRI jab SINGE PLATES 


Best of Workmanship, Quick Delivery and Bottom Prices. 


New Bedford Copper Co., New Bedford, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1547. INCORPORATED j1890 


JOHN HOPE & SONS 
ENGRAVING AND MFG. CO., 


Engravers to Silk, Calico, Oil Cloth, and General FABRIC PRINTERS. 


——BUILDERS OF—— 











Pantagraph, Mill Engraving and Grounding Machines, 


urning Off, Polishing and Dead Center Lathes, Clamps, Die Blocks, Diamond ,Points 


Zinc, Gravers, and other Engrave rs’ Supplies. 
STEEL AND COPPER PLATE RULING MACHINES. 
EBLwWw oon, - PROVIDENCE, MR. I. 





Established 1758, 


JOSEPH OAT 0 SONS, 


232 Quarry Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Copper Dye Vats, Vacuum Pans, 
Steam Cylinders, Logwood Extractors, 


Andjall kinds of copper work used in dyehouses and chemical laboratories. 


COLORS AND DYEING 





AMOS EX. EXAI1I, 


Cedar Vat, and Tank Factory. | 


MANUFACTURER OF 


All kinds of VATS AND TUBS use d by 


Dyers, Bleachers, 4 Fuclories, € 
ESTIMATES SOLICITED. 
North 2d Street. above Cambria Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. | 


Down Town Office, 140 Chestnut Street. Hours. 12 to 1. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Ventilating and Heating Company. 


Our system of Ventilating and Drying by air circulation 
will improve quality and increase production. 








PLANS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
OFFICE AND},WORKS: 


926, 928 and 930 Manton Avenue, Providence, R. |. 


CORCORAN’S Tanks, Vats & Dye Tubs are Perfect 


Of either Cedar or Oak, Pine or other woods. Bands fitted 
with Adjustable Lugs and Draw Rods with friction 
plates. Over 200 sizes. Send for information. 


peryixc WIND MILLS. 


Most durable, always satisfactory They are working in 
every country on earth. 





Office and Salesrooms 


Il John St. N. Y. City. 


Factory: 
Jersey Avenue and 13th Street, 
JERSEY CITY. 


Telephone 238 Jersey City. 


Seamless Cast Iron Steam Kettles, 


Cast in one piece. No leaking. No boiling over. No waste ot 
steam. Sizes 6 to 200 gallons. Send for Circular “8S.” 


WALKER & PRATT MFC. CO., 


31-35 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 


Chas. Brabender & Son, 
Patterson Copper Works, 


Manufacturers of 


COPPER WORK FOR DYERS, 


Silk Finishers, Chemical Works, ete., Vacumm 

» Pans, and Copper Apparatus for Logwood Extract 

PF Manufacturers. Jacket Kettles, Varnish Kettles, 

Steam Coils in Copper and Iron. Estimates fur 
nished to all parts of the country. 


GUN MILL YARD, 











, a . 
Sooper Swin _— Telephone %0. PATERSON, N, J 
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—James M. Blaisde!l, whoh een superin 
tendent fof W.iol & Co.s cotton mills, in 
Max’s Landing, N. J., since 1888, has re 
signed 

—C. W. Rider has been elected treasuret 
and secretaryjof the Merrick Thread Co, of 
Holyoke, in place of the late Timothy 
Merrick 

A. V. Morris’ Sons, of Amsterdam, have 
restored the rate of wages paid their spin- 


ners, Which was reduced a year ago. 


ag 


—The enterprising wool and shoddy firm, 
Chas. J. Webb & Co., of Philadelphia, has 
bought the wool commission business of 
Whillden, Smith & Co., 116 Chestnut St, of 
that city. Mr. Webb’s idea is to conduct a 
wool commission business, in addition to a 
general dealers trade, the same salesmen 
acting for both houses. At 150 North Front 
Street a low grade of stock is handled, but at 
the Chestnut Street office the wools are of 
the finest sort. The same success is favor 
ing the new house, which has made the old 
concern 80 well known. John Whillden is 


the manager of the commission department, 


Eddy & Street, the well known yarn and 
braid dealers, of Providence, R. 1., send out 
a patticularly attractive calendar for 1895, 
which will surely find space on the walls of 
those manufacturers who are fortunate 
enovgh to receive one 

—-The J. H. Williams Co., of Utica, N. Y., the 
mill supply dealers, are running their fac 


tory 13 hours a day 


—The Mohawk Valley Cotton Mills, of 
Utica, N. Y., are running full time on fine 
goods in the shirting line. The mill is now 
equipped second to none. 


rhe Somerville Manufacturing Company, 
of Somerville, Conn., has placed an order 
with the Parks & Woolson Machine Company 
for one of theirnew double shears and a two 


cylinder triple acting gig. 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
has just issued athird edition of its pamph 
let entitled “Graphite as a Lubricant,” 
which has been revised to date. The devel 
opment of high speed and great power ma 
chinery is rapidly increasing the importance 
of securing the best lubricant, making the 


scientific opinions given therein, of especial 
value 


The Chamber of Commerce, of Chatta 
nooga, Tenn., wishes to locate a modern cot 
ton mill in or near that city. Lookout 
Mountain, at the northerly end of which 
Chattanooga is situated, has already been 
cho-en asthe location for a southern mill by 
one of the largest of northern corporations 
because of its medium temperature and gen 
eral salubriousness. Chattanooga is known 
even by those who have never visited the 
city, as one of the most enterprising of 
places Among its advantages are nine lines 
of railroads and steamer communication 
with St. Louis, cheap coal and building ma. 
terials, proximity to the cotton field-, fine 
water and low tuxes 





THE BOSTON PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR 


For the Rapid Handling of Wool, Cotton 
Stock, Rags, Excelsior, Jute and all kinds 
of Fibrous Material, wet or dry. 





Useine the Boston Patent Wool Fan and Patent Switch. 
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PNEUMATIC WOOL CONVETOR SISTEM SHOWIN 
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MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


BOSTON BLOWER COXIPANY, 


BOSTON, 
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THE WOLSTENHOLME DYEING MACHINE, 


IT SPEAKS FOR ITSELF: 


The only Practical Simply 





Constructed, Labor-Saving 
Device for Skein Warn or 
Slubbing Dyeing ever offer- 
ed te the Trade; will save 
THREE FOU RTHS in labor 
and produce better results. 
Two Frames supplied with 


each machine. 


Patented in the United State-, 
Canada and Europe. 





Manner of Filling Frame with Yarn, which is done in less time than 
the same quantity can be put on the sticks for hand dyeing. 


NO FELTING OF FINE WORSTED OR WOOLEN YARNS. 
FOR STANDING BATH WORK ON COTTON IT HAS NO EQUAL. 


Operated by One Man One Frame Filled while other is being Dyed 


The Lowest Priced 
Machine 
In the Market. 


Double 
the Capacity 


Any Other. 


Improved 
and 
Perfected. 





back View of Machine showing its Operating Mechanism, 
iformation, prices, etc., will be cheerfully furnished by 


DILL SPOOL SUPPORT CoO., 


N. E. Corner Hancock Street and Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Where Machines can be seen in operation, and facts and figures will be furnished. 
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NYE & TREDIGK, 


nufacturers of Plain and Automatic 





CIRCULAR RiB 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


For Knitting Ribbed Shirts, Drawers, Tights, Combinations, Skirts, 
Jackets, Caps, Bicvcle and Athletic Suits, Hosierv, 
Shirt-Borders, Cuffs, Etc. 





Auxilliary Machines and Supplies, 
Sewing, Crochetine and Finishing Machinery, Seamless Knitters, 


Winders, Loopers, Presses and Shaping Boards; also, 
Engines, Boilers, Shafting and Pulleys. 


606 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
18-30 W. RANDOLPH ST., CHICACO, ILL. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR A 


Complete Equipment of a Knitting Mill. 
Franz & Pope Knitting Machine Co.. 


BUCYRUS, OHIO. ZA EsTABLisuet 


less 











Knitters. 





Original builders of Seam 








es le Seamless Knitters, 
: ; Loopers, Steam Presses, 
Hosiery Brushing Machines, Ribbers, 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 


1001, Ellsworth Bldg. Mitten Machines, etc. 


353 Dearborn St, 
Vomplete Hosiery Mill Outfits. Builders of Knitting Machinery for Special Purposes 


ALL MACHINES GUARANTEED. 
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kuit. 
New Mills. 


—*GEORGIA, Barnesville. The Barnesville 
Hosiery Co., with capital of $5000, paid in, 
have applied for a charter. They will run 35 
knitters on seamless hosiery. Officers will 
be elected as soon as incorporated. 


—*INDIANA, Aurora. The new stocking 
factory which we reported would be estab- 


lished here, will be located In the Fisk 
Building, and machinery is now being 


placed. 


—*MICHIGAN, Detroit. The Novelty Knit- 
ting Co., reported as incorporated, inform 
us that they are now getting out samples of 
gloves and mittens. Their factory is located 


nut the corner of Woodbridge and sates 
Streets. Dr. I. E. Maire is president of the 
company, Perey D. Dwight, secretary and 


treasurer, and Charles L. Richardot, supe: 
intendent. 


—MICHIGAN, Mendon. In regard to the 
knitting mill projected at this place, we 


understand that $8000 has already been sub 
scribed, and that as #2000 more is 
r-ceived, the company will incorporate 
Arrangements are being made with George 
B Fettig, of Michigan City, Ind., to remove 
thither a plant in the manufacture of ladies’ 
reform dress underwear. 


as s00n 


—*NEW YORK, Amsterdam. Messrs 
Buchanan & Austin inform us that they will 
have their new knilting plant ready to be 
put in operation by the first of March. They 
willfput in eight knitting machines, manu- 
facturing ladies’ and gents’ cotton ribbed 
underwear. 

—-NEW YORK, Glen Falls. It is 
that John Barnes, of the firm of Barnes & 
noselle, wholesale fruit dealers, Amster- 
dam, will retire from that firm, and establish 
au knit underwear factory at this place 


reported 


*NEW YoRK, Hornellsvill Messrs 
Smedley, Bardeen & Smediey, whom we re 
ported would start a knitting plant at this 
place, inform us that they will be ready for 
production by the first of April, manufac 


turing silk gloves, mitts and veiling. Steam 
power will be used. 

—*NeEW YORK, Little Falls. Mr. John 
McCauley, proprietor of the new Beaver 


Knitting Mill, informs us that he is about 
ready to begin the production of sweaters 
and Jersey ribbed underwear for ladies and 
children. Ue will put in 10 knitting ma 
chines, using steam power. 


—NEW YORK, Oneida. It is reported that 
Thos. Morgan & Sons will erect a new build 
ing to be used torthe manufacture of hosiery. 


—*NEW YORK, Utica. The Utica knitting 
Co., recently reported as removing into the 
buildings ot the Norwalk Mfg. Co., inform us 
that this is not so, but that they understand 


the building will be occupied by Messrs. 
Farrell, Allis & Co., for the manutacture of 
fine Jersey ribbed underwear. Their New 


York office will be at 51 Leonard St., and they 
will sell their goods direct to jobbers. 


—NORTH CAROLINA, Franklinton. 
hosiery and yarn mill, it is reported, will be 
built here by 8. C. Vann. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, ‘Hellertown A. J 
Woodring is making arrangements to rent 
the agricultural works in this town, in 
which to start a knitting mill. 


> 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Middletown. There is 
talk of the erection of a stocking factory at 
this place. 


THE 


KEYSTONE 
KNITTER 


For Seamless Hosiery. 








With bevel top for perfecting the stitch 
in the plain fabric and closing the gore 
in the heel and toe 


Automatic Ribbers, Loopers, Winders, 
Steam Presses, etc. 


Keystone Knitting Machine Man’f’g Co.. 
1716 -20 NO, FIFTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CRANE MEG. CO. 
LAKEPORT. N. HM. 


Spring Needle Circular Knitting Machine 


For Hosiery, Shirts, Drawers, Jersey 
Cloth and Stockinet. 


A Specialty of Hardened Bladed Burr Wheels 
with Self Oiling Brackets 


BRUSHING MACHINES. 


Price $65.00 Net. 
| LEWIS JONES, Bristol, Pa. 
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Pepper Manufacturing Co. 


Lakeport, N. H., 


Manufacturers of 


Knitting Machinery, 





INCLUDING 
Pepper’s Flat-Ribbed Cuff Machine, 
Automatic Welt and Loose Course Machine for Sock Tops. New 


Cireular Stripes with Welt, Loose Course and Striping (Auto 
matic), for Shirt Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose Legs, Wristers, etc 


All kinds of 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES, 


For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs & Legnigs 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
THE 


Merrow High Speed Crochet 
and Scallop or Shell Machines. 


For finishing the edges of Knit Goods, Bed Blankets, Horse 
Blankets, or other fabrics. 


For particulars and samples, address 


MERROW MACHINE CoO., 
133 Sheldon St.. HARTFORD. CONN. 











“CAMPBELL & LU TE, 


ICIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES, 
[ WINDERS, &C si j 
*\ __ COHOES, ALBANY CO., ie & /h 


B Pyclone Dryers 


—FOR— 


‘SOUIOR yn 


Je] 4 UOND8G BAl4 pue sno4 


SHIRT 
| [Border Machines 











Stockings, Underwear, Stock, Yarns, 
Cloth, Etc. 


Textile Machinery and Shafting Work. 
PHILADELPHIA 


TEXTILE MACHINERY CO 


Hancock St., above Lehigh Ave., 
UNDERWEAR DRYEK. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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—*PENNSYLVANIA, Pottsville. In regard to 
the new stocking factory which we recently 
repor ed would be started at this place, we 
are informed that Ira S. Henne will operate 
anew mill, commencing about the middle 
ot February, on ladies’ hose. Hn will putin 
six knitting machines, running them by 
electricity. 


—*PENNSYLVANIA, Riegelsville. In regard 
to the knitting factory recently reported at 
this place, Mr. Lee 8. Clymer informs us that 
he will build anew mill, putting in six knit 
ting machines at the start, in the manufac 
ture of ladies’ knit underwear, He would 
like prices on knitting mill outfit, also ele- 
vator, dynamo, feed water heaters and 
pumps, steam engine and boiler, gas en 
gine and telephone equipment 


—*PENNSYLVANIA, Trevorton In regard 
to the knitting mill which we recently re. 
ported would be established at this place, 
we are informed that a stock company bas 
been organized, in which John T. Heenan is 
active, and that they are in correspondence 
with several firms who manufacture knit- 
ting machinery, and would like to receive 
quotations from others. They will make 
sweaters and underwear, employing about 
20 hands at the start. 


WISCONSIN, 
Knitting Co., 


Sheboygan 
who operate 


The Sheboygan 
a knitting factory 


at Grafton, are erecting a building at this 
place. It is understood that they will use 
their Grafton factory tor spinning their 
yarn, and the new plant at Sheboygan for 


knitting purposes 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


-DELAWARE, Wilmington The George 


town Hosiery Co. are putting in some new 
automaic knitting machines. 

—ILLINOIS, Chicago. The Princess Knit 
ting Works will build an addition to their 


plant at 1058 Belmont Ave 

—*KENTUCKY, Bowling 
Rowe, proprietors of the 
Mills, inform usthat they 
the capacity of their plant, the Commercial 
Club, of that city, taking half interest in the 
mills. They will putin 10 knitting machines 
for men’s and women’s hosiery. 


Green. Barnes & 
Southern Knitting 
are about to double 


— MASSACHUSETTS, Everett. 
& Bailey, succe<sors to 8 
Co., inform us that they 


Messrs. Pratt 
Brainard Pratt & 
ure erecting a new 


building two stories high, with busement, 
and also an addition to their present strue. 
ture. They use steam and electric power, 


and manufacture mittens, gloves and infants’ 
shirts 


-MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell The Shaw 
Stocking Co. have placed an order for 24 
knitting looms to add to their plant 

NEW JERSEY, New Brunswick. The loss 
caused by the fire at the Kilbourn Knitting 
Mills has been adjusted, and a new office 


building will be built of the old site 


—New YORK, Cohoes. H. L. Shaver is 
making some improvements to his knitting 
mill for the purpose of increasing the ca 
pacity of the plant 


—NEW YORK, Cohoes. 
that the Star Knitting Co. 
Crescent Knitting Mill in 
their present plant. 


It is understood 
Will operate the 


connection with 


—NEW YORK, Little Falls 
Knitting Co. are building an addition 40x25 
feet, three stories high. The lower floor 
will be used as a boiler room 


The Saxony 





- AUTOMATIC 


SEAMLESS — KNITTER 


For Seamless Hosiery of al 


Grades. 
BEST QUALITY FABRIC. 
LARGEST PRODUCTION. 
SMALLEST COST FOR LABOR. 


making 








Plain and Automatic Machinery 


For Knitting Ribbed Shirts, Drawers, 
bination Suits, Skirt=-, Tights, Shirt 
Cutf-, Sleeves, Tops for Half-Hose, 
Etec. 


ALL OUR MACHINERY 
GUARANTEED 
IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 


NATIONAL 


‘Automatic Knitter C0., 


124, 726 and 728 Cherry St.. 
PExXILADELEYrHoIiA., 


Com 
Borders, 
Hosiery 
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Why do Knitting-Machine Builders Try to 
Produce a Machine to 
Make a 


BRANSON Sock? 


JAS. L. BRANSON, 
OF THE BRANSON MACHINE COMPANY, 
SoG st. John, St., PFPhiladciphia, 
Ks the original inventor and manufacturer of this class of 


Machines, and. like most originators, manages to keep ahead 
of all imitators. Send for Circular A, 




















KNITTING MACHINE CYLINDERS. 
PASTON c&o& O'NEILL IL, 
129 Bread Street, - ° - Philadelphia, Penn. 


Originators of the Weldless Forged Steel Cylinder. Dials, and Cylinders all sizes up t 
2% inch, for the different Circular Rib Frames, Seamless Knitters, etc. The Finest that car 
be cut, and the Best as to Material Accuracy and Durability. 


EVERYTHING FOR 


Hosiery  Undewear Knitting Mills 


NEW OR SECON D-HAN DTD. 





AND 
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*\ew York, Oneida. Messrs. Owen, 
Keenen & Kershaw inform us thatthe knit- 
ting mill which we reported they had pur- 
chased, will be enlarged by three additional 
sets of machinery. They will manufacture 
men’s fine white cotton underwear. The 
plant will be called the O. K. K. Knitting 
Mill 


—NEW YORK, Schenectady. The Empire 
State Knitting Co. contemplate building an 
addition to their plant. 


—NORTH CAROLINA, Elkin. We have fur 
ther information concerning the new cotton 
mill contemplated at Elkin. H.G. Chatham, 
of the Chathum Mfg. Co., is interested in the 
project, and informs us that they want te 
build « $50,000 yarn mill, to make single and 
ply varns. They would like to get estimates 
ov all the necessary machinery. Their plan 
is tospin medium and fine counts, but this 
matter, we presume, is open to further con 
sideration. 


—VEKMONT, Bennington. The Bennington 
Knitting Co. will add a set of knitting ma. 
chinery to their plant. 


Mills Starting Up. 

—\EW HAMPSHIRE, Tilton Work at the 
inill of the Britain Mfg. Co. is starting up 
siowly. The company manufactures cotton, 
merino and cashmere hosiery. 


—NEW YORK, Amsterdam. The Globe Mill 
of the United Knitting Co. has started up, 
after being closed about three months. 


—New YORK, Camden. Camden Knitting 
Co. have started up their plant. They run 
on Jersey ribbed underwear. 


—NEW YORK, Cohoes. The 
Millj bas resumed operations after a 
down of about a month. 


Tivoli Hosiery 
shut 


—NEW YORK, Kinderhook. Work has been 
resumed at the mill of the Kinderhook 
Knitting Co, with a fullforce of operatives 


YorkK, Seneca Falls. The Gleason 
Knitting Mills, which have been idle fora 
long time, have now resumed operations 
Thev manufacture men’s cotton and merino 
underweur. 


—-NEW 


—Ntrw YorK, Troy. Work has been re 
sumed at the, mill of the Rob Roy Hosiery 
Co. 

—NEW YORK, Valatie. The Valatie Knit 


ting Co. has started up on tull time 

—NewW YorR, Valley Falls. Work has been 
resumed at the Jewell Knitting Mills, after 
un idleness of six weeks 


—New YorK, Waterford. The Waterford 
Knitting Co., after a shut down of four 
weeks, have resumed operations with the 
old schedule of wages. 

New York, Waterford Work will be 


resumed shortly at the mills of the Hudson 
Valley Knitting Co. 


—PrFNNSYLVANIA, Scranton. The Lacka.- 
wanna Mills have resumed operations, after 
a long idleness. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Slatington The new 
knitting mill, established by Mr. I. GC. Han 
sicker, is completed, and Operations have 
been commenced. 

—VERMONT, Wells. The knitting mill of 


R. M. Lewis has resumed operations, after a 
shutdown of several weeks. 


—The Somerset Manufact 


of Raritan, N. J., 


uring Company 


Woolson Machine Company. 


a] CHAMPION SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


is having two two-cylinder 
triple acting gigs built for it by the Parks & 





3 
Champion 








Also New 


Crochet Mach 
ing and trimr 







descriptions. 


1s22-26 Mianor Streets 


North Fifth, and 


REMOVED tp *” 


Rib Knitting Machines of all Kinds. 


? 





NEED NO SPECIAL POINT 


To prevent the needle trom picking up the brass, 
nor special mechanism to prevent injury to the 
brass, for the needle in our looper never strikes 
anywhere but the centre of the point. 


HEPWORTH & CoO.. 


& Mascher Sts., Phila... Pa 
For Overshirts 
and Underwear, 


Both Tipped and Tasseled, and 
OVERSHIRT NOVELTIES. 


For Samples and other information, address 


HEPNER & HORWITZ, 84 Leonard st... ¥. 
BUSCH & LINN, 


(Formerly connected with J. C. Goodwin.) 


for all SEWING 


General Repairers yr 4',SFwINS 


Fabric Trimmers, Folders, Cutting Machines, 


and Experimental Work. 
120 NORTH 7TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Branch 


Stanton & Lewis, °° “street 


) Philadelphia, Pa. 


Central Steam Forge. 


Weldiess 
Dials of best 


Lehigh Ave. 











Special Machinery for Forging 
Knitting Machine Cylinders. 
Steel to order. 
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BRINTON, DENNEY & CO., 


Builders of a Full Line of 


CIRCULAR RIB 
axe SEAMLESS 


Knitting Machinery, 


For Underwear and Hosiery. 


M43 and 245 RACE ST.. - PHILADELPHIA. 


GIBBONS FRAME 


Sewing Machines, with or without Trimmers. 


AZ SPECIAL FEATURES: “68 
Welting Machines, Finishing Machines, Machines for Sewing Wet Goods, 
Machines for Double Heel Work, M achines with Concealed Stitch for Tops 
of Stockings, Etc., Etc. Tables and Shafting with Transmitters. 


Ali machines have Ball and Socket Bearings, with Hardened and Ground Working Parts 
MACHINE JOSBING. 


Manufactory, Second and Diamond Sts , Philadelphia. 


SOMETHING NEW UNDER THE SUN 


Manufacturers of Ribbed Underwear, 











Sweaters, Cardigan Jackets, Leggins, Cuffs, Etc., who are not acquainted with the 


Leighton Knitting Machines, 


WHICH 


KNIT THE GOODS 


WITH THE 


Greatest Economy. 


Manufacturers who are using The Leighton Ma 
chines, know thatit FELELS THE BALL com 
plete ‘ly. Correspondence is solicited from parties 
wishing to establish a Knitting Plant, or who me y ' 

vish to improve their present line of goods. 
dress, 


Leighton Machine Co. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Business Established in 1873. 
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Fires. 


—CONNECTICUT, South Manchester. The 
machine shops at the Cheney Brothers’ silk 


mill have been destroyed by fire. Loss 
$50,000; fully insured. 
—CONNECTICUT, Willimantic. Fire at the 


plant of the Smithville Mfg. 
joss of about $10,000. Insured. 


Co. caused a 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Georgetown. The Par- 
ker River Woolen Mills, owned by Robert 
Bleakie, of Hye Park, have been destroyed 
by fire. Loss $30,000; insurance $16,000. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Roxbury. The silk 
trimming factory of A. Zeigler was recently 
injured by fire to the extent of about $25,000 
The fire was confined to the third story, and 
28 looms, out of the 68 in the mill, were 
destroyed. 


—NrEw YoOrRK,'New York. The silk factory 
of Henry D. Klotz, on West 50th Street, has 
been totally destroyed by fire. Loss about 
$60,000. This company had been negotiating 
with the citizens of Shamokin, Penn., witha 
view to removing their plant to that place. 


—New YorK, Oriskany Falls. The mill 
operated by Henry A. Langley, on Cooper 
St., on woolens, and known as the Hicks 
Mill, has been completely destroyed by fire. 
The mill was valued at $6500, and the stock 
at $3500. Partially insured. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg. The wool 
picking house of the Chambersburg Woolen 
Co., recently caught fire, causing «a loss of 
about $2000 on machinery and stock. Fully 
covered by insurance. The company is un 
decided whether to rebuild or refit the old 
buildings. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. The ging 
ham mills of Walker & Richmond have been 
totally destroyed by fire. Loss on stock is 
said to be $40,000 and on machinery and 
building $30,000. 


—RHODE ISLAND, Pawtucket. The dyeing 
and bleaching works of Robert D. Mason & 
Co. were injured by fire recently. The 
is estimated at $8000; fully insured. 


loss 


—PENNSYLVANIA, East Columbia rhe 
Columbia Embroidery Co. have been 
chartered, with capital stock of $30 000. The 
incorporators are Addison Campbell, 
John C. Young, John Armitage and others. 


—PENNSYLVANIA. Germantown. The Cope 
Knitting Mills will, in the future, be run by 


K.™M. Cope & Co. with J. B. Cope as manu 
ger, who bas grown up with this mill rhevy 


will continue in the manutacture of ladies’, 
children’s and men's ribbed underwear, in 
summer and winter weights. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. The mill 
machinery and stock of Job Batty’s Sons, 
was sold at sheriff's sale, January 28th. and 
purchasec largely by the estate of Job Bitty 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Robesonia. We have the 
report that il. W. Sheeler, manufacturer of 
seniniess hosiery, will move his knitting 
machines from this place to a mill in Slating 
ton, at which concern he will act as super 
intendent 

~TEXAS, Denison It is announced that 
the Denison Cotton Mill has been sold to a 
party of New England capitalists, who will 
put the plant in operation at once, On the 
manufacture of the coarser grade of cottons. 

—VIRGINIA, Portsmouth. It is reported 
that the new buildings of the Portsmouth 
Cotton Mfg. Co. have been leased to a party 
who will establish a six set knitting mill. 


WM. COREY Co.. 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


atch Needles, 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Excelsior === 


The Best Hosiery Needle in the market. 


Manufactured by 
Wardwell Needle Co., Lakeport, N. A. 


LOvart T. IVEAa. 


MANUFAOTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


SPRING 


Knitting Needles 


New Brunswick, N. J. 

















SPRING AND RIB 


Knitting Needles. 


Fine needles tor Plush, Cap and Balbriggan 
work a specialty 
\ sample 1000 will speak for themselves. 


DAVID J. AMES, 


PHILMONT, NEW YORK. 


ORION TREAT, 

SCREW RIVETED BALMORAL AND DOUBLE 
RIB NEEDLES. 

seuntiiieldaniaiaen — “ soy 


H. LYDALL & FOULDS, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Knitting Machine Needles, Narrow- 
ing Points, Hooks, ete, 


Pat. Screw Rivet Balmoral Needles a specialty 
MANCHESTER, CONN. 


STAR NEEDLE CO, 
Spring Knitting Needies 
and Points from the 
Best Cast Steel, Sa- Siig 
tisfaction Guaran- 





Conn 

















teed, = 
S.K. Paramore ——_ 
Manager, 





Wm. Breedon & Son, 


Manufacturers of 


Spring Knitting Needles, 
And Burr Blades of all kinds. 
Amsterdam, N. Y, 
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Fiohren's Fishes 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD FINISH 


FOR 


LADIES’ JERSEY RIBBED UNDERWEAR. 





WEEKLY OUTPUT EDGINGS NOV. 1891—75,000yds. 
F . “ — 4894—1,200.000 “ 
" “BRAIDS +“ 1894—600,000“ 


INCREASED PRODUCTION PROVES 


THAT OUR COODS ARE 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


C. FRIEDBERGER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Braids and Laces, 
Germantown, . - Philadelphia. 
WE ARE NOW MAKING SATIN RIBBONS. 


Correspondence Solicited. Telephone Connection. 
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Sheldon’s Standard Trade Publications. 


Standard Trade Publications 
have been promptly published for 195, and 
are now on the market. The turther devel 
opment shown in this system of imparting 
trade imformation, and the very general use 
of the publications by the trade, throughout 
the country, is the strongest of 
In the matter of 
other 


Sheldon’s 


evidence 
their necessity and value. 
advertising there is 
work published that carries so universal a 
representation of manufacturers, agents and 
importers as this Buyers’ Reference Book 


patronage, no 


The jobbing trade comprises not only dry 
goods, but notions, furnishing goods, cloth 
ing and millinery, in the United States and 
Canada, In the present issue of the Retail 
Trade, canjbe traced the growth of the de 
partment store system in the larger towns. 
The Special Reports published by Sheldon, 
furnish important trade information, daily 
and weekly, to their subscribers.. Parties 
interested in the export trade can find in 
this work (under that title) the buyers for 
foreign markets. 


Narrow Fabrics and Lace Edgings. 


The Krout & Fite Mtg. Co., Philadelphia, 
announces its business in the knitting de 
partment of the TEXTILE WORLD, emphasiz 
leading The 
has begun the manufacture of lace edgings 
in connection with its familiar specialties, 
fabrics, and 


ing its productions. concern 


spool tapes and other narrow 


has increased its facility by adding new 
machinery and making enlargements. Some 


of the edging samples it exhibits show the 
finest execution in attractive variety 

The & Fite Co. is a member of the 
Philadelphia Bourse, and will have an office 
The 
will 


Krout 


in that building when it is completed. 


concern invites correspordence, and 


furnish samples upon application, 


The Worsted Mills, 
turers of novelty worsteds and mohair yarns, 
Bristol, R. I., sent to their friends, the first 
of the year, a constant reminder in the form 
of an attractive little calendar, which not 
only registers the duys of the month, but has 
in connection a device for registering the 
hour at which a munis expected to return to 
his office. 


Cranston manufac 





STEPHEN A. ASHMAN, 
Forged Steel Cylinders and Dials 


For Knitting Machinery, 


3 Fetter Lane, PHILADELPHIA. 





JOHN S. PALMER, 


Manufacturer of 
for Hosiery and 


PAPER BOXES ‘x.Mnetea 


Metal Edge loxes or Heavy y Goods. 


35 Wistar St., Germantown, Pa. 


THE 


CRAWFORD 


Hollow Plate 
Steam 


Press 


For Knit or Wov- 
en Goods. 


Isworthinvestigating 


J.J. Crawford & Son 


Nashua. N. HM. 








and 


for Foster! er Winders, 


CONE TUB 


ES, 









Manufacturer 
of all kinds o} 


> Paper Cop Tubes, 
Parallel Tubes, Taper Tubes, 


Special Tubes to order. 


33 Canali St., PROVIDENCE, R. I, 
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GEO. W. PAYNE & CO., 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


WINDERS « 


Hosiery Manufacturers: 

Wind from cop, skein or 

bobbin. 

_ Improved Upright Spoolers, 

Doubling Spoolers, 
Quillers, Ete. 


> We make a complete line 
i y, and have 








ROBERT E. LYNCH, 


Cor. of Howard aad Diamond Ss. Ppinter of BANDS 
PHILADELPHIA. and’ LABELS for 


Hosiery Tickets and Labels for Piece Goods, Carpets and Rugs, 





Special Designs Furnishe m Application. 
refully designed and well made a © mane, Sass See and Dials, Segmental C: 
Rin ngs, Encased Take up, Sto “ Mi tic etc. Sta idard Sizes, Re able Pric 


KNITTING MACHINE CYLINDERS AND DIALS, CHAINS, JACKS, ETC. 


If interested. address 


W. STAFFORD & CO., West Mill St., Little Falls, N. Y. 





Novelty Knitting Machine Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


AUTOMATIC TI ull aa SPRING NEEDLE 


KNITTING MACHINERY, 


AND OTHER NOVELTY ATTACHMENTS 


L With Removable Hardened Wings, Shafting 
BURR WH bon, Hangers, Pulleys, Etc. 


F. L. WIGGIN, Proprietor, LOWELL, MASS. 





BOARDS FOR. FAST BLACK DYERS. 











(se HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 









ae one ALWAYS RIGHT. 





oe 1810-21 TAYLOR ST 
Jos. 1. PEARSON KENSINGTON Prin 
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—Edwin H. Baker, agent of the Otis Com 
pany, of Ware, and of the Palmer Mill, in 
Three Rivers, is to make his 
quarters at the New York office of 
Fabyan & Mr. Baker has 
nected with the Otis Company more than 20 


soon head- 
Bliss, 
Co. been con 
years. 

— Max Lowenthal, knit wool goods manu 
facturer, of his 
brother Louis to partnership and the firm 
will hereafter be known as Max 
& Bro. 

—Edwin Davenport has moved trom Carle 
ton Place, Ont., to Rockford Ill., where he 
now employed by the Rockford Mitten & 
Hosiery Co. 


tochester, has admitted 


Lowenthal 


is 


—The directors of the Hope Knitting Com.- 
pany, of Cohoes, have voluntarily increased 
the wages of their employees 10 per cent 
The weavers of the Granite State Mills, New- 
port, have also received a like increase, 

—George Holmes has taken charge of the 
mill of the Starin Silk Fabric Co., of Fulton 
ville, N. Y. 

—The M. A. Furbush & Son Machine Co 
of Philadelphia, have just finished three 60 
Messrs. 


inch worsted cards for Howland 


Croft, Sons & Co., of Camden, N. J. 
Pettee Works, 
Upper Falls, Mass., are shipping revolving 
flat cards to the Seaconnet Mills, Fall River, 
Mass. 


—The Machine Newton 


A. Garth, who has been locatedin Bristol, 
R.1., is now in the employ of the Star Wor 
sted Mills, Fitchburg 


—Benj. Kaye, now of Lowell, who has seen 
is to 
worked longer as a cloth presser than anv 
other man 
in the Sterling Mills, 


57 years of service, supposed have 


alive. John Hartley, boss dye 
in Lowell, is his son-in 
law. Mr. Kaye was born 1823 and has di 
vided his England 


America He is the father of 15 children. 


years between and 


—The of the treasurer of the 
Lowell Mfg. Co, of Boston, rendered at the 
recent annual meeting, shows a loss of $33, 
sl, 1804. This was 
to the shrinkage on woo! 


repoit 


609 for the year ending Oct. 
due 
hand as to the small profit on manufactured 


as much on 


goods. 

—Capt. Thos. Bb. Hill, 69, president of the 
Warsaw Woolen Mills, of Warsaw, Ill., died 
recently of paralysis. He was an English 


man by birth 


—Elisha H. Palmer, 8], of Montville, Ct., i 


18 
dead. He had served in both branches ot the 
Connecticut Legislature during his career as 


a manufacturer of cotton bats. 


-Frank J. Kiessling, for nearly 30 years 
an overseer in the Merchants Woolen Mill, 
East Dedham, died The funeral 
services were conducted by Teutonia lodge 


recently. 


219, D. O. H., the singing being by the Har 
monia Gesang-Verein, a society organized 
by Mr. Kiessling. The burial was in Brook 
dale cemetery, Dedham. 


A 


Cheap 


e placed in le 
Tin Roof sears. Tr 


is 


han five 
good root 


good 


for twe nty 
We make absolutely the 
Best Roofing Tin. 








1 prove it, 
| last 
Because it 


in ré 


pair, 


MERCHANT & CO., Inc., 


517 Arch Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, - 


PA. 





. SO 


Fitchburg R.R. 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE, 


SHORT LINE 


BOSTON 


i Poe 


| CHICAGO 


PALACE SLEEPING CARS 
Through without change via 


NIAGARA FALLS. 


Trains leave Boston, Causeway Street Pas. 


senger station at 
9.00 AM. 3.00 P.M. 7.00 P.M. 
For further parficulars apply to 


| J. R. WATSON, 


Gen’! Pass. Agent. 
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Capital, Wesh 100.000 SPINDLES. 
Yeekly Product 120,000 lbs. 
$1,200,000. 7 tee te tae ae Om 


HIGH GRADE 


Cotton Yarns, 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 


Silk, Plush, Upholstery & Hosiery 


MANUFACTURERS. 


American Peelers. Sea Island. Egyptian Oottons. 


Superior Qualities Combed and Carded—Furnished in singles, 2, 3, 4 and 6-ply 
chain warps, skeins, beams, spools, tubes, cones and Lisle Thread yarns. 


Cops for Weaving and Twisting. Cops for Hosiery. 


GLOBE YARN MILLS, 


Fall River, Mass. 





. pc 
» . 


Y 





ARNOLD B. SANFORD, - - Treasurer. 





Arnold B. Sanford, Pres. Arthur H. Mason, 7reas 
Capital Stock, $500,000. 


Sanford Spinning Co 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 








aaae alien @ 20,000 Spindles. Weekly product, 50,000 
pounds 14s to 40s. 





Novetty Corron YAarNs, 


FROM AMERICAN PEELERS AND EGYPTIAN COTTONS. 


OUR SPECIALTY: Superior qualities of Hosiery Yarns, Natural Shades 
of Cottons, and in Colors, Jaegers, Mixes, and Bleached, Hosiery Cops on 
Long Tubes, Skeins, Tubes, Cones and Lisle Thread Yarns. Furnished in 
Carded and Combed Qualities in Singles, 2, 3 and 4-plies. 
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YARN DEPARTMENT. 


The Eastern Yarn Market. 


Single and Double Roving While Cop 
Yarn. Eastern spinners are getting few 
orders, but within a month orders will 
be placed freely. There has been a sat- 
isfactory business done on ribbed under- 
wear for heavy weights, and contracts 
for yarn will soon be placed covering 
these orders. Sweaters are having an 
excellent run, and many of the mills 
which will later be busy on heavy weight 
underwear are now running on sweaters. 
Much yarn is being used by weavers for 
cotton worsteds, and the dyers have all 
the business they can swing. Many of 
them are running over time to get their 
orders out, the numbers most in demand 
being 2/303, 2/403 and 2/103. On 
Southern yarns many of the commission 
men are short on some numbers and are 
having hard work to fill orders, although 
the prices are very low. Still, cotton is 
off in price and there is no reason why 
spinners should not be doing well. 
Hosiery manufacturers have not yet 
started up, but will shortly be doing an 
excellent business. Many orders have 
been placed on 8/3 ply and 8/2 ply. It 
would seem that the Southern mills are 
doing the most business. 

Spinners running fine numbers are 
having a fair business, althougu that 
trade is slacking up. The light under- 
wear trade, however, will last untii 
April 31st. Much fleece lined underwear 
will be made next season, as this class 
of garment is in great demand. Much 
1/118, 1/88 and 1 /7s white cop yarn is 
used for the back, and 1/26s to 1/323 on 
the face. No indications of an advance 
in the price of yarn can now be seen. 

Colored Yarns. Trade continues off 
on this class. Jaeger is going to be 
used largely next season, as is also sil- 
ver grey and camel's hair mix. A re- 
vival of business on colored yarns to is 
be looked for within a month, or as soon 
as knitters get back on heavy weights. 
Much Peruvian cotton is being used, as 


is also carded Egyptian yarns. A siz- 
able trade on colored yarns for the face 
of fleece lined underwear may be ex 
pected. The hosiery trade will also re- 
quire much colored cop yarn. Sweaters 
are being made of Jaeger and Peruvian 
and Egyptian yarns. All are pushing 
for business and spinners will soon be 
busy. Spinners are complaining about 
prices and inform salesmen that they 
are not in the business of giving yarn 
away. Philadelphia prices are better 
than those received in the East. 

Combed Egyptian and Allen Seed Yarn. 
Knitters of ribbed underwear and bal. 
briggan have as much business as they 
(an attend to on light weights, and 
many bave orders that will last until 
May and June. One of the best lines «f 
underwear on the market to-day is being 
made by a concern in Wakefield, Mass 
It has had a large run on these goods. 
The secret of its sucess has been in 
using the best of yarn and knitting ma- 
chinery. They use 1/20s and 1/80s, and 
are well sold on ribbed underwear. 
Many knitters on lisle twist yarn are 
bothered about shipment. Those mostly 
used are 2/423, 2/448 and 2/50s. Bal- 
briggan manufacturers are also doing 
well, and are holding their own against 
wonderfully. Foreigners 
cannot meet them within 50 cents a 
dozer. Spinners continue busy wiih 
orders that will last until April; at that 
time heavy weights will be running and 
a continued business will result. Fine 
yarns continue to hold their prices. 


foreigners 


WOOLEN YARN, 


Spinners have very few orders in 
hand, although some contracts have 
been placed. One big order of 75000 
pounds was placed last week by a large 
manufacturer. ‘This was by a weaver. 
who, although he has woolen machinery, 
is compelled to buy outside. Many 
weavers Work in this way. During a 
rush they put their plain work out, that 
they may keep up on their fancy work. 
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, 


‘ Combined Capital Stock, $2,250,000 Total Spindles, 1'70,000 
WM. D. HOWLAND, Treas. BYRON F, CARD, Agent. 

‘ New Bedford Mfg. Co., 

: Howland [ills Corp’n, * 

‘ Rotch Spinning Corp’n. 


Se Sh ee ee Se Se 


High... 
Grade 
Cotton 
... . Yarns. 


Single or Twisted, 


Combed or Carded, 
Hosiery Yarns, 
Chain Warps, 


Skeins, Spools 


and Cops; 
also on 


Beams 


FROM 4’s TO 120’s. 


~ s+ {A SAS Ww AW A ww A wD 


; BYRON F. CARD, - Selling Agent, 


New Bedford, fMass. 
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Orders at this time from weavers are the 
exception, and not the rule, as weavers 
have not as yet received their full com- 
plement of orders, and will not until 


about the 15th of March. Orders for | 


woolen yarn are placed last. Hosiery 
manufacturers have not yet placed con- 
tracts, and must surely be in the market 
within a month. Two-ply yarns are 
now being sold to some extent. The 
rubber trade is off, as all the mills in 
the rubber trust have shut down. We 
believe spinners will have a satisfactory 
trade later. 
WOSTSED YARNS. 

Weavers are all busy, both with light 
weight and, heavy weight goods. The 
light weights have lasted longer than 
was expected, and even at this late date 
orders have been booked. The heavy 
weight season has opened and many or- 
ders have been placed. There is to be a 
shortage of yarn, but this will be taken 
care of by the foreign spinners. Prices 
remain about the same, with a fair de 
mand for yarn. It is to be noted that 
one large manufacturer found it advis 
able to withdraw his line of $1.00 coat- 
ings and rm fuse delivery on accourt of x 
mistake. [t is understood that thy 
Fletcher mills are well sold ap on a line 
of whip cord clays, which are hav 
ing arun. Worsted cheviots are selling 
for 70 cents a yard. ‘The foreigners ure 
a long way from getting control of this 
market on cloth, although on yarn it is 
going to beaclose rub. Spinners do not 
realize it fully as yet, and it is hard to 
make them believe the prices that for- 
eign yarns are being sold at, especially 
French yarn. 

Foreign tops are being offered very 
cheap, although some of these tops ap- 
pear to be soaped to make them weigh 
heavy. ‘The mills mostly sold up are 
the larger weavers. The smaller mills 
however, are much encouraged at the 
outlook. 
come in the market for yarns, and are 


Knitters are beginning to 


placing orders for much foreign yarn. 
Dress goods manufacturers are having 
an excellent business, and have as many 
orders as they can bandle for some time. 
There is also a brisk braid busin+ss 


GRANT YARN CO.. 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON 
493 and above. 


YARNS “iwc 
"gut" WARPS 
0. H. SAMPSON & CO, 


YARNS, 


BOSTON, 67 Chauncy St. 
NEW YORK, 58 & 6O Worth St. 
PHILA. 206 Chestnut St. 








“JAMES E, MITCHELL & 60, 


| 


Commission Merchants. 
122 & 124 Chestnut St., Philadelpia, Pa. 


51 & 53 Summer St., Boston. 
Cotton, Woolen & Worsted Yarns. 


All numbers on Hand and Made to Order. 


SAWYER, MANNING & CO.. 


YARNS, 


36 & 88 Franklin St., NEW YORK. 
J. H. LANE & CO., 


Commissiou Merchants. 


COTTON 
and JUTE 
110 Worth St. NEW YORK. 


24 King-ton st., BOSTON. 
151-55 Fifth Ave... CHICAGO. 


ALEX’R KING & CO. 


YARNS. 


FINE IMPORTED YARNS A SPECIALTY 


*4 Leonard St... New Work. 
TiILLINGHAST, TILES & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


ALL NUMBERS. 
( Warps, Skeins, Cops, Cones, 
Grey Yarns. Hosiery and 


Com ed Ya ns. 
20 Market Square, : 
noom 53, Providence, R. I. 


O.S. HAWES & BRO., 
COTTON 


a. YARNS. 


All Forms and Numbers. 
Emported Warns a Specialty 


50 Bedford St., Fall River, Mass, 














Beams, Spools, Colored 
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SPINNERS OF 


FINE COTTON YARNS 


30s TO 100s. 

Gray, Bleached.or Colored. On 
cop, in skein on spools, 
cones or tubes. 

Fine Cotton Warps, single and two-ply, 
in chain, ete, 


95 Milk Street, BOSTON. 








VS, “. Bae Lace Uy Cn 
SPINNERS OF 


COTTON YARNS. 


Double-Carded, Frame-Spun, 
Double-Roving, In Skeins. 


Wiillkes-Barre, Pa. 





JAS. CHADWICK & BRO. 


Limited. 


om we COTTON YARNS. 


COP, SKEIN, WARP, OR CONE. 20'S TO 150’S. 
‘ALSO FULL LINE OF IMPORTED YARNS, 40s TO 200s. 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY, — ncn once, p41 ghestnut St., Phila 


Hosiery N Weavin iy Yarn ALBERT IVINS GROLL, 


BOSTON. 


The J. R. Montgomery Co., 


Mannfacture WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN., 


EXigh IN FAST 
Grade COTTON WARPS, FANCY COLORS. 
PRINTERS of COTTON WARPS, Wool, Worsted 


and Silk Yarns. 


NOVELTY YARNS OF ALL KINDS, 


BoveLws, BSOovRiITTsS, PFLAZE AWD SILVS FARIS, 
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The outlook is certainly for a prosper- 
ous year. 

It is to be doubled if the Englishmen 
will import as many clay worsteds after 
thix season. They supposed they were 
to have undisputed possession of the 
American market on those goods, as had 
been their custom in times past, but the 
new clay loom, with one weaver for 
two looms, bas knocked them out, and 
thev tind that they cannot even compete, 
as their cloth is inferior to the American 
makes. Much foreign wool stock is 
being imported in shape of noils, double 
combed noils and roving waste. The 
Englishmen are high, as compared with 
the French, on stock. Taken as a 
whole, we believe that weavers have a 
prosperons year beforethem. Spinners, 
however, may have to hustle. 


Prices as below: 


DOUBLE ROVING WHITE COP YARN. 
lls and 12s. 15 ets 
16s , 16 ets 
20s i a i a’ 17 cts. 

Jaeger and Camels Hair, 
10s to 12s 15 ets. 


Cones 1 cent extra. 
Other colors quoted on application. 
Egyptian Combed. 


1/10sto 12s 19 cts. 
1/20s 20 cts. 
1/348 29 cts. 
1/40s 32 cts 
1/458 to 1/508. 54 ets. 


Cones extra price. 
ALLEN SEED COMBED. 


1/108 20 cts 
1/40s 32 ets. 
2/40s - 37 cts. 
WOOLEN YARN. 
Will quote on inquiry, as there is too 


great diversity to give satisfactory quo- 
tation. 

WORSTED YARN. 
Austraiian 
2/408 
Other numbers in proportion, 


Fine 
80 to 75 cts. 


On other qualities of Australian, spin- 
ners will not quote at this time as they 
are awniting developments. 

Half-blood Domestic. 


2/403 58 cts. 
DOMESTIC. 

1/4 Blood, 

2/288. 248,188 . . . 52 ets. 

2/32s ‘ ‘a . ‘ . . oS cts. 
3/8 Blood, 

2/32s . = - »« O8 cts. 

2/289, 24s. . - « 8 ch. 
1/2 Blood, 

2/228, 28e . . . 62 cts, 





KERR THREAD Co. 


SPINNERS OF—— 
Fine Combed 


Sea Island COP SINGLES 


All Numbers, 30s to 1650s. 


Fall River, Mass. 
JAMES WHITESIDE, 


Importer and Commission Agent, 


te Varne 


Silk, Cotton 
NEW YORK. 


Worsted, Mohair, 
GEORGE M. FLEMING, 


Linen and Jute 
Commission Merchant and 


96 Spring St., 
Manufacturers’ Agent for sale of 


Wool, Worsted, Y ar n S 











Merino and Cotton 
35 Strawberry 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 





E. P. WHITMAN, A. HAGAN 


WHITMAN & HAGAN, 


YARNS. 32 Westminster Street, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ABEGG & RUSCH, 
WORSTED YARNS 


Dry Spun, Nos. 365 to 100s, 


COTTON YARNS 


Nos. 126 to 120. 
92 GRAND ST., NEW YORK. 


WOOLEN YARNS. 


All grades Woolen, Mixed 
yarns 








and 
15 SETS CARDS. 


EDWARD M. ROCKWELL, 


LEOMENSTER - “ASS. 


Merino 





EENRY CC. Fo =x. 


Commission Merchant. 


Dealer in odd and end lots of 


COTTON, WOOLEN AND WORSTED YARNS, 
No. 45 Strawberry St., Philadelphia. 





WILSON H. BROWN & BRO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FANCY WOOLEN and MERINO 


Knitting YARNS & Weaving. 
CERMANTOWN, PA. 


Salesroom, - 240 Chestnut St., 


Philadelphia. 
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> 
CAPACITY, II FITCHBURG 
50,000 Spindles. MASS. 
ae a ee a 








COMBED OR CARDED 


COTTON YARNS 


In Ch 8, on Balls, Beams, Spools—single or twisted 


CREENE & DANIELS MFC. CO., 


Combed and Carded 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 


Puswie sd in any m ogg | 
de 


hy the trade PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
THE WILLIAM CLARK COMPANY, 


WESTERIAY, FR. I. 
Mills equipped with the latest and most improved machinery. 
Combed Egyptian from No. 20s to 100s. Combed Sea Island from No. 40s to 200s, 
Also 2, 3, 4,5 ply and 6, 9 and 12 ply cable laid. 
Hosiery Yarns on Cops, Tubes or in Skeins, Grey, Bleached or Dyed. (Fast Colors. 


otton Yarns James F. White & Co. BURLAPS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
a» WARPS all WIDTHS 
54 and 56 Worth St., NEW YORK. and WEIGHTS. 


228 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PLAIN AND FANCY PATTERN 


Cotton Warns, 


WHITE, MIXED AND COLORED. 
ree SATINETS, BLANKETS, EIC. 
WHITTIER COTTON MILLS, 


LOW Bist, MASS. 


Littlefield Manufacturing Co. 
A. K. HOSIERY YARNS, COPS, CONES & SKEINS. 


ri uls for Spooling. Single and Double Yarns for Silk, Woolen or Cotton G 


PAW TUCHET, RHR. I. 











Of Every Description. 

















“= 


DISCREPANCY 





IN PRINT 
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The Philadelphia Yarn Market. 


The movement of yarn has been wel 
maintained the past month, and 
of 
advanced 


instunces bave been cut down, 


are a number orders ahead, but 


prices have not 
Custom 
ers generally think they at bottom 


hut there is still enough anxiety to 


are 
now, 
sell, to induce cutting on many yaras 
With present rate of consumption there 


would certainly be an advance in prices, 


if cottor should stiffen up a little. There 

is certainly no chance to make any 

money on prest nt vaiues, on account of 

extremely low prices. Warps, 20/1 and 

26/1 are very scarce. We quote: 
WARPS. 

20/1 12 24 cls 

22/1 124 to 13 cts 

26/1 ; ; ; ad to 154 ets 

ro ° . . » 154 ets. 

12/2 12 sre 

30/2 7s e 

30/1 Southern ‘. - 18 to lad ets. 

30/1 Eastern . - . 154 to 164 cts. 
SKEIN. 

26s filling . 13 ets 

20s tilling : ‘ 12$ «ts 

195 soit. ; ; . 124to 18 ets 

$f. to 104 soft ‘ ° 11 te Ll4 cts 

10s to 123 hard LOS toll cts 

104 to 12s soft : . llgtol2 ets. 

14s hard ‘ . - Il tollsets. 

Lis soft 114 cts. 

14/2 hard 11} to 11} ets. 

20/2 134 cts. 

SOUTHEKN CONES, 

Os to 8s 12 to 124 ts 

10s 13 to 134 ets. 

12s 134 cts. 

164 lt 10 14h 

20s 154 to 16 ets. 

24s 16 ets 

204 ° ° ° . 16 @ls 

SOUTHERN COPs 

63 to 3s 2 - Ilgecis 

103s P . ; 12 cts 

123 12 ets 

lbs 18) ete 

Iss 13 to lk ets 

MIXED COLOKED CONES, 

63 to 3s ° 14g to 15 ets 

10s to 12s , ‘ ~ 15 to 1d ets, 

16s ‘ . ‘ . 16 to 164 cts. 
SKEIN. 

8/3 carpet ° ° 104 : ts, 

8/3 sinck ‘ 10s to ll « 





there 


and in some 


HARDT, VON BERNUTH & CO., 
YARN IMPORTERS 


Agents for 
JOHN Wt wat & SONS, 
orsted “urns 
SIR TITUS SALT. BART. SONS & CO., Ltd., 
Mohair, ¢ and Alpaca Yarns. 


W. HOLLENS & CO.. Ltd.. 
Merino and Mixed Silk and Wool Yarns 
McCONNEL & CO., Led.. 


re Curtain and Thread Yarns. 


BENT, LEY SILK WELLS, Lta, 


Spun Silk Yarns 


Sole 


MShmere 


4717 Broome Street, New York. 


BALE, STUART & CO. 





Spun Silk, 

Cotton and YAR NS 

Worsted “« 
1 George St oI Greene Sr... 


MANCHESTER, ENG NEw Yorna 


BUCKINGHAM & PAULSON, 


COMMISSION MER 





HANTS, 


Yarn and Warps, 
. NEW YORK 
tSt., PHLLADELPHIA 

. CHICAGO. 


Wesendonck, Lorenz & Co.,, 


44-46 LEONARD ST., N. Y. 


; Leonard St, 
15 Chest 


211 Jackson St. 





FOREIGN ; ‘0 
OOLEN, Y ont a. “we T 
MERINO, al nS Sobel par 
WORSTED Men’s Wear. 





JAS. W. GREAVES & CO. 
Worsted and Woolen 
Providence, EI. =§YARNG. 
TUCKER & COOK MFG. CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


bei ans, WARPS 


OSOTTON 


Nos. 6s to 30s, 
On Beams, Jack Spools or in Chain 


CONWAY. MASS. 


GUERIN SPINNING CO. 


| 
| JOS. GUEREIN, 


Custom Spinning of Woolen 
Yorns of all descriptions 
numbers spun 
| system. 








Agent 


und Merino 
specially in fine 


wecording to the Belgian. 





is. | 92 South Main St., - Woonsocket, R. 1, 
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Frank E, Patterson, Prest. Oscar W. Wood, Treas. 


Germantown Spinning Co. 


COTTON CARDED 


HOSIERY YARNS 


In numbers from 6s to 26s 


Germantown, Philadelphia. 


CEO. FELL & SON, 


LEATHER MANUFACTURERS, 
¢ Bolton, England. 
SPECIALTY: 


ROLLER SKINS 


PERSIAN, FOR EGYPTIAN AND SEA ISLAND 
> COTTON YARNS AND FINE COUNTS, 
WELSH, FOR AMERICAN COTTON 
YARNS AND COARSE COUNTS. 

















© FELL 
a 
(oO —w— “% 


Cable and Telegraphic 
sid © BOLTON 





Address, 
LANCASHIRE 
“PELICAN BOLTON ” ean yan 
vane Guane Al Code Used. RECISTERED 


TRADE MARK 


ECYPTIAN COTTON 


HERMAN CAPEMI.EB, 


Rothschild Building, Cor. Leonard St. &W. Broadway 
NEW YORK. 
=x. BINDERNAGCEL Alexandria, 





Bey pt. 





C. M. BLAISDELL, Pres. and Treas. G. A. BLAISDELL, Vice-Pres. E. J. CARRIGAN, Sec. 
Established 1860.— Incorporated 1893. 


THE S. BLAISDELL JR. Co., 


Egyptian COTTON Peruvian 





American Long Staple a Specialty. Shipments direct to mill form Egypt, Peru 
and all American Southern points. CHICOPEE, MA a 
9/4 slack ‘ » . 1lO0sgtoll cts. 20s , ‘ ‘ . 16 to 16$ cts. 
60-yd double reelec . 6 ets. 24s ; ; ; - 17 to 17} ets. 


10+ double reeled . . 11 to 11g cts. 
16/3 slack. ° - 1241013 ets. 
EASTERN COPS 


Cones, 1-2 ct. to 1 1-2 ct. above cops. 
Skein, 1-2 ct. above cops. 


26s shuttle . : . 134 to 14 cts. Egy ptian, 2c. to ‘ 1-2 c, above white. 
40a shuttle . ; . 17 to 17} cts. *Woolen and merino yarns in small de- 
10s to 12s hosiery . . 13$ to 14 ets. mand at very low prices. 

14s ' , : . 14 ects. Worsted in good demand at unsatis- 


16s ‘ ‘ ‘ . 14 to 14} cts. factory figures to spinners. 
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—Wesendonck, Lorenz & Co., 44-46 Leonard that the Red Bank Mills, which were burned 
St., New York, have opened a foreign yarn de- a short time ago, will be rebuilt. 
partment, under the charge of Mr. V. Sacre, —*SOUTH CAROLINA, Waihalla. The Wal- 
and are now prepared to take orders on for- halla Cotton Mills Co., recently reported as 

‘ ? incorporated, inform us that they will start 
eign, woolen, merino, and worsted yarns, in the foundation for a new plant by the first 
staples colors, natural browns and mixes for of February. They will put in 5000 spindles. 
hosiery, underwear, dress goods, and men’s John DD. Verner is president and trea-urer, 

ae and D. VP. Robins, secretary 

wear. They represent some of the best and : - 
lurgest manufacturers, and will submit sam —*TEXAS, Dallas. It is now given out that 
tec : work will be commenerd next month on the 
ples, ete., of any grade required. building of the new cotton mill at Dallas, 
. - which we have several times reported. 
*SOUTH CAROLINA, Columbia. The Rich Eastern capitalists are interested in the 
land Cotton Mills, whom we recently re project Machinery for a finer grade of 

ported as organized with capital of $150,000, goods will be used. — 

a inform us that they will start the foundation : ‘ : 
of their new plant February 15, having it TEXas, Waco. <A $50,000 cotton mill is 
completed next September The building proposed for this place. Mr. William 
will have capacity for 20,000 =pindles, but Cameron is interested, and offers to take 
only 10,000 will be put in at the start and 300 $10,000 in stuck for same. 


looms. Steam power will be used TEXAS, Fort Worth It is understood 


that 50,000 has been subscribed toward a 
$200,000 cotton mill to be built at this place, 
under the management of the Texas Land & 
Colonization Co. It is also reported that a 
250,000 bonus is assured 


—*SoUTH CAROLINA, Greenville. The cot 
ton mill company in which we reported F. 
W. Poe was interested, has applied for a 
charter under the name of the F. W. Poe 
Mfg. Co., with an authorized capital of 
$250,000. They now have about $135,000 sub —TENNESSEEK, Chattanooga. A company 
scribed, and ax soon as 75,000 is secured, has been organized at this place, with capi 
organization will be affect tal of $75,000, to erect a woolen mill. No 

names are reported in connection with the 
—SouTH CAROLINA, Irene It is reported project. 








ESTABLISHED 1769. 


SIR RIGHARD ARKWRIGHT & C0., Ltd. 
“ce” COTTON YARN. 


Single Yarns Carded and Combed. 2ply GASSED 
YARNS, suitable for the silk, lace and suspender trade. 
\lso WARPS from 60s to 200s. 
Arkwright’s Original Spinning 


Frame, invented 1768. Main Office for U.S.: 69 MERCER ST, near Broome St, NEW YORK. 
W. WARREN THREAD wees. 


Fs M: en 
stil Mg 
Ax 
wEFED Cotton Yarns and amie 5. 
= @. Polished Threads, Colored Yarns and 
sa) Threads on Cones a specialty, 
















i] t 


Samy 
Corres: 





h FLEMING «& CHAPIN, 
SS: Ss A 


xs 
s RS NS 


215 Church St., Crochet Lace Edging for Ribbed Underwear. Philadelphia, Pa, 


RICHARD A. BLYTHE, Cotton Warps and Yarns, 


Fine Nos. a Specialty, 20’s to 
160’s. Carpet Yarns and , , 
Warped’: to 20s. ‘4 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Penn, 
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Washington Mills Company, 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 





Spinners of Worsted Yarns, 
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HOWLAND rica SONS & CO. 


LINDEN WORSTED — 
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' OFFICE AND MILLS: 
FINE WORSTED YARNS Broadway and Jefferson Ave. 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY. 





WEAVING and HOSIERY YARNS. 


We Buy for Cash 
WARPS, COPS, TWIST and SOFT SKEINS, Single, Double, 3-ply, 4-ply, ete. 


COLORED YARNS for HOSIERY 


on Cones, a Specialty. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, © °° euitavecruia: pa. 
WALCOLM WILLS Coa., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Novelty Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns, in Fast Colors 2 White. 








Mills, Frankford, Pa. Office, 216 CHESTNUT ST... PHELA 
Miscellaneous. —OHIO, Cleveland There is talk of erect 
ing « woolen mill at the West Side, on ¢ rk 
Ave The proposed plant wil be 200 feet 
New Mills. ] four stories. NO names are reported 
—*CONNECTICUT, Stamford, The new mill as yet 


recently reported as being projected at t 
place, will be called the Kippowan We 

Co They will be incorporated with cay 
stock of $150,000, with privilege of incre 
ing to $250,000, John A, Brown, C. ©. Millet 
and others are the inecorporators l 


PENNSYLVANIA, Coudersport In regard 
to the new woolen mi which we recently 
reported would be established at this place 


we are informed that C.J. Marble & Sons are 


: lilding an addition to an already exi ' 

company will manufacture furniture p structure in that town, and will plies 59 

carriaze robes and horse clothing spindles 3 loon and 1 set of curds, for the 
-WyoMInG, Sheridan. A number of capi manufacture of flannel] sheeting ind shirting 

tuli-ts contemplate establishing a woolen anid sto whoa yarn, Using steam and water 

millat this place. They propose a seen to power. Will have dye house. 

cost ubout $35,000, for the manufacture 

of woolen goods which would be used in PENNSYLV ANIA, Reading A three-story 

this loenlity William Lever, of Fremont rick building, s0x125 feet. it is reported, 

Neb., is interested will be built on Orthodox St., by the ¢ 


ooper 
lhanuladc 


itive Mfwe. Co., to be used tor the 


*MASSACHUSETTS, North Abington. The — ture of worsted goods 


Abington Goring Co. have their plant in 
readiness for operation, and will begin work 


ut once —NEW YORK, New York. The New York 

Braided Cord Co. has been incorporated 

rex 1s, Marshall It is reported that a with capital sto k of $100,000, to manufacture 
felt tac ory will be established at this place, and deal in twine, cords and ropes 


by J. W. Harle directors are Joh n Quinn A. Napier, J. A 


B Cowles, and others 
WESt VIKGINIA, Martinsburg. A charte 4 


has been vranted to the Crawford Woolen 


easly ieee tal stock of 250,000 *MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell The Verno 
Co., having a capita ock of § Worsted Co. is the name of the new Pied densa 

Nour Dakora. Valley City There is ot which Arthur P. Knapp is proprietor 
talk of erecting a woolen mill at this place This company, as we have previously re 
It is said that Kustern capitalists are inter ported. occupies the old Nesmith Mill, on 


ested in the project. Howe St. 
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NATIONAL ee” WORSTED MILLS, 







SPUN ON THE 
PLIYIITTS 


MANUFACTURERS OF WORSTED YARNS, 


ENGLISH [eae Pe FRENCH 
SYSTEM. he Seen et me) SYSTEM, 





Worsted Yarns in White, Mixed and Fancy Solum on Bobbins, Dresser Spools and Skeins. 
VALLEY STREET. PROVIDENCE, R I. 










THAT WOT MILLS, 


eee ~ » Harrigan, ATT mre Worsted 


A none YARNS, | 


SINGLE AND TWO-PLY, — ‘Sell Direct, 


on Cop or in Skein, for Weaving and Knitting Purposes, in White, Natural & Fancy Mixes 
Office and Millis: Alleghney and Trenton Avenues, Phila., Pa- 


CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS 


CHARLES B. ROCKWELL, Treasurer, . . Manntacturers or 
Fancy Yarns, Loops, Knots. 
Spirals in Mohair andWorsted. 


DYERS OF YARNS AND SLUBBING FOR THE TRADE. 
BRISTOL, R. I. 


CHAUTAUQUA WORSTED MILLS 


Medium and Fine Grade Weaving and Knitting Yarns. 
GOODWILL, ASHWORTH & CO., Jamestown, WN. Y. 


= YWVYARINS 


SOLIS - - BOSTON. 


179 Devonshire Street. 
ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 


RIVER SPINNING COMPANY, 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
Belgian System “Nrmno Warns. 


In any —_ yr a peeer suits 7“ a o vr making any class of Goods, domestic or foreign 
at prices ‘ insure con tit on with importe A goods of any description. 


Selling Agents : JOHNSTON & FARIE, Apply to Andrew Adie, 132 South 3rd St., Philadelphia 
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Enlargements and Improvements. 


—ALABAMA, Tuscaloosa. The Tuscaloosa 
Cotton Mills will add fifty new looms tothei 
plant in the near future. 


—CONNECTICUT, Norwich. The Shetucket 
Mills will .place six new looms into thei: 
plant. 


—KENTUCKY, Henderson. The Henderson 
Cotton Millis recently held their annual 
meeting of the stockholders, and authorized 
the directors to take steps looking to an in- 
crease of the plant. It is contemplated 
either to use the present mill for prepara 
tory machinery and build a new weave 
shed, or build another mill similar to the 
present one. 


—MAINE, Biddeford. The Laconia Co. 
will put in a new set of English cards in the 
near future, and they also contemplate put 
ting in new looms. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Adams. Forty new 
looms are being placed in the No. 2 Mill of 
the Berkshire Cotton Mfg. Co. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Clinton. New machin 
ery has been placed in the Lancaster Mills 
for the manufacture of outing cloth. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. The Boott Cot 
ton Mills are putting in Rabbeth spindles 
through the entire plant, and bave also re- 
fitted their picker house. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, New Bedford The 
Mount Pleasant Corporation, at a recent 
meeting of the stockholders, voted to in 
crease their capital stock from $75,000 to 
$125,000. 

—MASSACHUSETTS, West Warren. The 
Warren Cotton Mills will enlarge their 
power plant, putting in two boilers and an 
engine of 75 0r100 h.p. Plans are being pre- 
pared for improvements to other parts of 
their works. 

—MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. The L. D. 
Thayer Mfg. Co. will build an addition to 
their plant, which will be 100x40 feet in size, 
three stories At present no new machinery 
will be placed, but it is reported that later if 
busine-s improves they will increase their 
capacity 25 per cent. 

—NEW HAMPSHIRE, Nashua. The Nashua 
Mfg. Co. have applied for authority to in 
crease their capital stock from $1,000,000 to 
$2,000,000, and the Jackson Co. to increase 
from #600,000 to $1,300,000. They also ask for 
the right to build in any States in the United 
States. 


Success of the Parks-Woolson New 
Double Shears. 


The Parks & Woolson Machine Company 
of Springfield, Vt., is having excellent suc 
cess with its new double shears, which have 
proved a most pleasant surprise to many 
manufacturers. Among those lately placed 
are three at the Wanskuck Mills, Providence 
two at the Arlington Mills, Lawrence: ons 
at each of these mills Botany Worsted 
Mills, Passaic; Linn Woolen Co., Hartland, 
Me.: Riverside Worsted Mills, Providence 
Mississippi Mills, Wesson; Waterloo Woolen 
Manufacturing Company, Waterloo, N. Y 
C. H. & F. H. Stott, Stottville, N. Y.; Worees 
ter Woolen Mills, Worcester: Oakland Wors 
ted Company, Oukland, R. | These new 


shears have now been on the market long 


enough to demonstrate that they are prac 
tical and economical machines 





BARRY, THAYER & CO., 
Cotton Commission Merchants, 


32 INDIA ST., - BOSTON. 


Special attention given to orders from wool 
en mills for high grades and Peruvians. 


CHAS. J. WEBB & CO., 


Foreign and Domestic 


WOOL, HAIR and NOILS, 


» 144 & 152 to 156 N. Front St., 
PHILADELPHIA PA. 


FOWLES & CO., 


Importers and Dealers 


WOOLS, NOILS, HAIR, 


Shoddies, Waste, Floks, Etc. 


102 Church St, Philadelphia. 


RAMIE - FIBRE. 


MANUFACTURERS (desiring to pur- 
chase BAW STOCEH in large or small 
quantities, can be supplied. 


” RAMIE FIBRE CoO., 
care R. . Davis & Co., 
120 N Fen St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Also Agents for the Celebrated Patent Metal Packing 


Gorham Rogers & Co., 


—— IMPORTERS OF —— 


BURLAPS 


20 Federal Street, Boston. 

















C. MOORE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS. 


Jacquard Marness Twines of all kinds 
on hand and made to order. 


i2 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 
FPhiladetphia. 


FAST FANCY COLORS. 


We make a specialty of dyeing Mlede ana 
Tan sbade on bosiery and yarns, as also ui 
other fancy shades. Colors absoluteiy 
fast. For particulars address 


OAKDALE DYE WORKS, 
913 W,. York St... Philadelphia, ba. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 


Turkey Red Dye Works. 


KELLER & COOPER, 
110-112 Putnam St... Dyersof Turkey Red 
PHELADELPMIEA. for all Purposes. 


A specialty of Turkey Red tostand Bleac hing. 
n Skeins and W arps. 
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Cheney Brothers, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS. 


ALL KINI 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons» Piece Silks 


USED FOR TRIMMINC KNIT COODS. 

TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, in the Hank, or on Spools or Cones, 
for Manufacturers’ Use. Silks for Special Purposes Made to Order. 
MILLS: South mancenen and Hartford, Conn 

SALESROOMS: 477, 479, and 481 Broome Street, NEW YORK. 


79 Chauncey Street, BOSTON, 
i86 Franklin Street, CHICAGO 





CRISWOLD WORSTED CoO., Ltd. 


Spun Silk Yarns, Worsted Yarns, 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
Office 322 Chestunt Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AUQUOIT SILK MANUF’C CO. + 
FOR THE HOSIERY, 
ILK YARN WEAVING AND KNITTING TRADE 
-——- GENERALLY, 
76 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 


WILLIAM RYLE & Coa., 


DEALERS IN 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the woolen 
trade a specialty. Foreign and domestic 


SPUN SILK YARNS : NOILS 


Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


54 Howard St., cor. Mercer St.,_— - NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 184s. PHILIP WAMSLEY & 00., 


T. BROPHY, 
Kensington Dye Works a an : 


Dyer of all Kinds of Yarn, 89 Crand Street, cor. Greene, 
reet above Clearfield, PHILADELPHIA. | NEW YORK. 

















omerery Dyeing & Bleaching Co., Pov *? , 
COTTON & COTTON YARNS, STOCKINET & JERSEY CLOTH. 





orFick WITH BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO., Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns, 


K. G. BLODGETT, Prest. PAWTUCKET, R. Ef. E. W. ORSWELL, Treas 
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PROVIDENCE DYE WORKS. 


ww—-Dyers and Finishers,~~~ 


. DIAMOND FAST BLACK . 


FOR 
COTTON YARNS, Suited for HOSIERY and WEAVING Cotton, Woolen and Wors- 
ted DRESS GOODS, Woolen and Worsted Mixed CASSIMERES and CLOAKINGS, 
also Woolen and Worsted Slubbing, C)TTON YARN and WARP DYERS and 


BLEACHERS. 
SAMPLE SKEIN FREE ON APPLICATION. 


FIRTH ck& FOSTER BROS., 


OFFICES: 125 Cestnut St., Phila. WORKS: Taylor, Emerald and Adams &t.. 
New York Office, 3514 Canal St. Kensington, Philadelphia, Pa 


PERSEVERANCE DYEING COMPANY, 


WOONSOCKET, R. l., 








DYERS OF ALI 


ixpeor. Woolen, Worsted and Cotton Goods 


In all Shades. 


FAST BLACK ON HOSIERY ~ a ae t smut or crock a specialty; an entire 
Home Bleach ad Dye Works, 


PETER B. MCMANUS, Proprietor. 


Dyers and Bleachers of Cotton Yarns, 


PAWTUCEHEET, FR. I. 








R, CREENWOOD & BAULT, 


GLOBE DYE AND BLEACH WORKS, 


FRANKFORD, - PHILADELPHIA. 
Specialists in Cotton Warps and Skein Dyeing. 





Boston Finishing Works 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


BLEACHERS, DYERS AND FINISHERS 


Of Pure Finish Shirtings, Sheetings, Canton Flannels and Filled Goods. 
Also Silesias, Satteens, Corset Jeans, Cambrics, Sleeve 
Linings, Pocketings, Flanneletts, and all 
descriptions of Dyed Goods. 


NAEP PPiIMN Go ong a nee WY. 
Being equipped with the French and oth Bene ign and Domestic Napping Bee = ow we 
are prepared to give any kind of Nap? “1, incluc lene the Frenc h Fina elE 





THE hea haamemeynnesinpebe MILLS MFG. CO. 


“"" JUTE GOODS, 


CARPET FILLING AND RUG YARNS, 


Wrapping, Baling, Tob: , Hop and Wool Twines. Cords, Ropes, Packing and Specialties, 
Ww TLMINGTON, DEL, 
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IN HARD TIMES, STOP THE LEAKS. 


Just the time to thoroughly cover the pipes and 
economize on coal. No time for ‘‘make shift” cover- 
ings either. Use the best non-conductor of all the 
Sectional Steam Pipe and Boiler Coverings. 


THE GREAT COAL:SAVER, 


MAGNESIA 


ST ee 
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: 
MANUFACTURED BY 
| THE KEASBEY & MATTISON Co. 
: HE " 
q AMBiER, PA. 
; 
: CINCINNATI, ti4 W. Second St. CLEVELAND, ti7 Water St. j 
' 
; 
: SELLING AGENTS : SELLING AGENTS: 
New York, Robert A. Keasbey, 54 Warren St. Detroit, S. P. Conkling, 20 Atwater St., East. j 
' ee s. C. Nightingale & Childs, 1434 Pearl Des Moines, J.C. & R B. Carter. 
Minneapolis, Arthur L. Otto, 219 So. 38rd St. 
Philadephia, Macan & Co.,, 1420 Callowhill St. Omaha, Spencer Otis, 3078S Sixteenth St. 
| Baltimore, Wallace & Bro., 432 E. Pratt St. Denver, C. W. Badgley & Co., 18th & Market 
Washington, Wm. B Morg: an, Builders’ Exch Sts. 
New Orleans, Delbert Engineering Company, Salt Lake City, Utah & Montana Machinery 
23 Union St Co % 
Memphis, Symmes & Co, 192 Front St. Butte City, Mont., R. W. James. 


: Milwaukee, F. Sprinkman, 133 Sveamore St. San Francisco, De Solla & Deussing, 2 Califor 
; St. Louis, F. Bocler, 108 Walnut St nia St. 
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Facts and Uossip. 


CONNECTICUT, East Lyme. The Niantic 
Mills Co. have filed articles of association 
under the name of the Niantic Mtg. Co. The 
capital stock of the corporation will be 
$75,000. 


—CONNECTICUT, New Hartford. The report 
that the Greenwoods Co. will move their 
plant to the South is without foundation, al 
though such extensions and enlargements 
of the business that make the coarser yarns 
will probably be in that direction. 


—ILLINOIS, Chicago. The Springfield 
Woolen Mills have been incorporated, with 
capital stock of $100,000. The incorporators 
are Edward R.iThayer, John T. Capps and 
Walter H. Braddish. They will continue in 
the manufacture of cassimeres. 


-~MAINE, Lewiston. The Lewiston Mills 
Co., at a recent meeting, have unanimously 
adopted the plan to issue $400,000 worth of 
preferred stock, and will probably put the 
mill in operation. 


—MAINB, Richmond. The Southard Mills 
have been sold to New Bedford and Fall 
River capitalists, Elias S. Willis, of New 
Bedford, purchasing a half interest. The 


plant will be used for the manutacture of 


cotton yarn. John W. Willis, of New Bed 
ford, will act us superintendent. 
—MASSACHUSET®s, Lowell. Mr. John Kil- 


burn has resigned his position as agent of 
the Lawrence Mfy. Co., and is succeeded by 


Mr. franklin Nourse, who for 15 years has 
been agent of the York Mfg. Co., at Saco, 


Maine. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, North Dighton. The 
cotton yarn mill of the William Mason Mtg. 
Co. has veen sold to J. D. Flint for 
with a mortgage of $15,000, making u total of 


$17,875 


2875, 


—New HamMpsuHire, Dover. Mr. Thomas S$ 
Edmands has resigned his position as 
treasurer of the Cocheco Mig. Co., and will 
probably be succeeded by Arthur B. Silsbee, 
present treasurer of the Ipswich and Gil 
manton Mills. 


—New YorkK, Auburn. The property of the 
Canoga Woolen Co., will be sold at auction, 
February 12. 


—New YORK, Clayville. The Empire 
Woolen Co. has filed certificate reducing its 
capital stock from $250,000 to $125,000. 


—NeEW YORK, New York. Abraham C, 
Jennings has been appointed receiver of the 
Jennings Lace Works, which did business at 
77 Greene St. 


—NoORTH CAROLINA, Reidsville. The Her 
mituge Cotton Mills were sold at public auc- 
tion, January 16h. The property was bought 
in by Howell, Orr & Co., of Charlotte; Heath, 
Springs & Co., ot Lancaster, 5. C., and the 
Bank of Readsville, representing a syndicate 
of creditors. The price paid was $24,200. 


_PENNSYLVANIA, Barronvale. The Bittner 
Woolen Factory has been sold at assignee’s 
sale, to William R. King, for $1925. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Bridgeport. The firm of 
James Lees & Sous will be reorganized and 
conducted by a company of which Dr. John 
S. Lees, the surviving partner, will be secre 
tary and treasurer, Edward Mason, of 
Germantown, will be president the com. 
pany will continue in the manufacture of 
worsted goods. 

—PENNSYLVANIA, Conshohocken. The 


Conshohocken Wolen Mills have decreased 
their capital stock from $250,000 to $200,000 
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Mills Starting up. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Collinsville. The Col- 
lins Mills, which have been closed for a few 
weeks for repairs, have started up 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Dedham The Mer 
chants’ Woolen Mill, which we reported had 
been sold to FE, D. Thayer, of Worcester, will 
be started up at once. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Dedham. The Norfolk 
Mill, recently purchased by the Cochrane 
Carpet Co., has been started up, running on 
carpet yarns. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. The strike at 
the Faulkner Mill is at an end. The employ 
ees return at the old rate of wages, having 
struck against a reduction. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Otter River. The River 
Mills have been leased to the George Wnit 
ney Woolen Co., and have been put in oper 
ation. 


—NEW HAMPSHIRE, Gilsum. The Gilsum 
Woolen Mfg. Co. have started up their plant, 
after a two months shut down. 

—NEw JERSEY, Passaic. The Algonquin 
Woolen Mills, which have been shut down 
on account of a strike for an increase of 
wages, have again started up, and under the 
old schedule. 


—-Neéw YorK, Hudson River Woolen Mill, 
Edwin Groat, proprietor, has started up on 
full time. 


—ONTARIO, Campbellford. 
ford Woolen Mills, which have been shut 
down for some time, will be started up in 
the manufacture of woolens. 


The Campbell. 


—OREGON, jandon. Work will be re- 
sume! at the Bandon Woolen Mills, and new 
machinery will be placed to increase the 
variety of the output. 


RHODE ISLAND, Chapachet 
White, manufacturer of worsted 
will start up his mill shortly 


Henry C. 
suitings, 


—RHODE ISLAND, Coventry. The 
Mfg. Co. have started up their mill 


Peckham 


—WEST VIRGINIA, Salem. The mill of the 
Salem Mtg. Co., which has been idle for two 
years, has tarted up. 

-WISCONSIN, Racine. rhe Racine 
Woolen Mills, which have been closed for 


two months, will startin February. 


—GEORGIA, Harmony Grove. The Har 
mony Grove Mills have started up their 84 
new looms, which they have recently put 
in. 


—MAINE, South Berwick. The plant of the 
Portsmouth Co., which we reported had been 
leased by W. A. Crompton, of Boston, has 
been put in operation. 


—NEW HAMPSHIRE, Hillsboro Bridge. The 
Contoocook Millis Co. have started up their 
plant, after a shut down of two weeks. 


-RHoDE ISLAND, Pawtucket. The new 
weave shed of the American Yarn Mfg. Co. 
has been co npleted and the looms set up 
They will be started as sconas yarn is 
rewly from the other departments of the 
mill 

—SouTH CAROLINA, Columbia. It is re- 


ported that the Congaree Mig. Company’s 
plant will be put in operation in the near 
future by Pennsylvania capitatists, The 
mill has been idle for about two years, 
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THE “STIRLING” WATER TUBE STEAM BOILER. 


Over 150,000 H. P. in use. 45,000 H. P. sold in 1892. 








Absolutely safe at high pressure. Not 
an ounce of cast metal used in its con- 
struction. WE CAN PROVE to your en- 
tire satisfaction that the “Stirling” will 
give much higher average economy, with 
far less expense for reyairs, than any 
boiler on the market to-day, and in proof 
ot our claims we can refer you to some 
of the largest firms in the Country 
Please do us the favor to investigate be- 
fore purchasing elsewhere. 

Prices very reasonable. Catalogues, 
testimonials and complete information 
promptly furnished. 


J, BRADFORD SARGENT, 


8 OLIVER STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 











URNHAIY'S 7°" 
i. : 3 


NEW IMPROVED 


STANDARD TURBINE. 


It gives on either a Vertical or Horizontal shaft more power 
for its price, yields a greater percentage for water used, either 
with full or part gate drawn, and is the simplest, most durable 
and best finished wheel made. Send for illustrated catalogue 
and state head of water and power required. 


Burnham Bros., York, Pa. 
12 SOUTH GEORCE STREET. 








SATISFACTION CUA 


Christiana Machine Go., ™™*si4** 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE BALANCED GATE 


TURBINE WHEEL. 


Suitable for Light o1 Heavy Service. 
Globe Quter-Cases and special Wrought or Cast Iron Flumes. 
SUITABLE FOR ANY SITUATION. 
GEARINGof all kinds, SHAFTING, PULLEYS and everything 


Mention this paper. 


required for a complete POWER PLANT. 
RANTEED. { Designs and Estimates Furnished on 


( Application. Send for Catalague. 





SECTIONAL PIPE AND BOILER COVERING 


Flat and Rourd Asbestos Steam Packing. Get our samples and quotations before placing 
Kt will pay you. 


H. F. WATSON CO. Erie. Pa. 


CHICAGO, 


NASHVILLE, 


your order. 


NEW . YORK. 
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Enlargements and Improvements. 


—~MASSACHUSETTS, Medford. A new bieach 
house is being added to the Glenwood 
Works. 

—MICHIGAN, Hastings. The Hastings Wool 
Boot Co. are putting in new carding ma 
chinery. 

_PENNSYLVANIA, Catasaugua. The Uni 
corn Silk Mfg. Co. are changing over their 
machinery for the manufacture of velvet 
instead of plush, which they have hitherto 
been muking. 


—~RHODE ISLAND, Saylesville The new 
block house and singeing building at the 
Glenlyon Dye Works are nearly completed, 
and new and improved dyeing and finishing 
machinery will be put in, which will double 
the present capacity of the plant. 


—~RHODE ISLAND, Slaters: ille. A two story 
brick weaving shed is being built at the 
Slatersville Mills. Improvements are being 
made throughout the mill 


SouTH CAROLINA, Greenville An addi 
will be erected to the Huguenot Mills, 


tion ; ; 
machinery placed, including 25 


and new 
new looms. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, Langley The Langley 
Mills company contemplate enlarging thei! 
plant. 

—*SouTH CAROLINA, Rock Hill. The Globe 
Cotton Mills company inform us that they 
will put in 2000 new spindles to replace old 
ones. 

—*SouTH CAROLINA, Union The Union 
Cotton Mills company are now placing 2672 
new spindles and 60 looms, in the manufac 
ture of fine sheeting This addition gives 
them in all 12 700 spindles and 360 looms. 


NORTH CAROLINA, Elkin. The Chatham 
Mfg. Co. are contemplating some improve 
ments in the near future, and are in the 
murket at onee for the following machinery 
Steam engine and boiler, a good burr picker, 
watchman’s clock, hydro extractor, auto 
matic sprinkiers for house 200x200 feet, hy 
(rants, ete. Chis mill was established in 
1877, and is now, we believe, of three set ca 
pacity They manufacture jeans, cassi 
ineres, flannels, blankets, yarns, ete 


“NORTH CAROLINA, King’s Mountain. 


The Enterprise Mills will lace 100 new 
looms into their plant, with slasher and 
necessary cloth room machinery. Brown 


sheetings will be made. 


—NORTH CAROLINA, Raleigh. The Raleigh 
Cotton Mills will double the capacity of 
their plant, issuing stock to the amount ot 
$50,000 for that purpose. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Cheste! The Standard 
Spinning Co., manufacturing hosiery yarns, 
are putting in new cards into their plant 


NeW JERSEY, Passaic. The Robhertsford 
Worsted Mills are building an addition 60x60 
feet, and intend to add new machinery in 
every department ‘ 


NEW JERSEY, Somerville The Somer. 
ville Woolen Mills will build an addition to 
their plant, which will double its capacity. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Clifton Heights The 


Thos. Kent Mfg. Co. are building a new 
brick wool sorting house, 40x60 feet in size. 


—PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia Richard 
Hey & Sons will erect a stone addition to 
their plant on Main St., Manayunk The 
structure will be one story high, 80x140 feet. 


—VERMONT, Winooski. The No. 2 Mill of 
the Burlington Woolen Co , is being changed 
over into a bleachery and dye house. 





Electric Power 


AND 


IN 


Electric Motors 


Gotton Mills, Woolen Mills 


AND 


Textile Factories 


RESULT IN 
ECONOMICAL AND SATISFACTORY OPERATION. 


Write for Particulars and Estimates. 


General Electric Gompany, 


Main Office: SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICES: 


ATLANTA, GA. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. DETROIT. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
DALLAS, TEXAS, 
HELENA, MONT. 
DENVER COLO 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


MICH. 
1c! PORT! AND. ORE. 


OMAHA, NEB 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 
is wm. {SCHNECTADY, N. Y. 
FOREIGN DEPT: |) New YORK OFFICE, 44 BROAD STREET. 


SEATTLE. WASH. 
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FRIGK COMPANY, Engineers, “'s. 


Kelipse Corliss Engines 


40 TO 2000 H. P., ALL STYLES. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





ALSO BUILDERS OF 


Pla Steam Boilers, High Speed Engines, and 
(Tandem Compound.) Ice-Making Machinery. 
Steam Plants for Factories Furnished Complete. 


Whitehill Engine & Pictet Ice Machine Co., 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: WHITEHILL 


wewsures, SY. CORLISS ENGINES. 


SIMPLE, 
COMPOUND, 
AND CONDENSING. 


Iron and Brass Castings. 











New York: Providence ; 
513 Havemeyer Building -—" — Ave. 
CHAS. BEHLEN. HOWARTH. 





LORD S BOILER COMPOUND 


Is endorsed by the acknowledged authorities of the world ; it is adopted by the 
United States and foreign governments, and is highly recommended in Our stan- 
dard treatises on steam engineering. To prove this statement, I will send one 
of these valuable books, costing from $1.00 to $10.00 per copy, by mail, free of 
charge with an order for the compound. A valuable pamphlet sent free on re- 
quest. Address, 

GEO. W. LORD, 316 Union St., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 





TELE cen sterencntcertttiniemee ones ONLY RELIABLE 


Perfect Lubrication with- 


it i’ | out Drip Guaranteed, 50 
per cent. cheaper than Oils 
Muni Satisfactory trial given. Send 


for catalogue. 


W. J. FAUL, 120 Liberty St., New York.! J. . FISKE & CO., 4 Pearl St., Boston 








BEATS ALL® 


{ 


FREGULATORS ‘tontese"< FAC TORY. SA LE M.M ASS. >SHDFORCATALOGIE "Bi2ESR Pe 
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Woolen. 


New Mills. 

—MAINE, East Madison. L. Anderson & 
Co., proprietors of the Coburn Woolen Mill, 
Skowhegan, and Edward Gledhill, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., are interested in the building of 
a new tour-set woolen mill at this place. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Chelsea. A worsted 
yarn manufactory is in contemplation at 
this place. The Board Of Trade is pushing 
the matter. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 
—*MAINE, Eust Dover. Messrs. Dill & 
fiurst, whom we reported had rented the 
East Dover Woolen Mill, inform us that 
they will increase its capacity about one 
half, and will put in a new steam plant. 
—~MAINE, North Vassalboro. The Vassal 
boro Woolen Co. bave put 12 new Crompton 
looms into their mill. It is understood that 


a complete change is to be made in the 
weave room. 
—MASSACHUSETTS, Chariton City. Messrs 


Akers & Taylor, satinet manufacturers, 
have added anew dye house to their plant. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Collinsville. The new 


weave shed which M. Collins is building, 
will be 96x126 feet, with basement, and will 
be ready for occupancy in three or four 


months. He has not yet contracted for his 
weaving and finishing machinery. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Westville. Messrs 
Dufton Bros. have shut down their plant for 
a short time to make changes in the ma- 
chinery. They are also building a new 
picker house. 


—NEW JERSEY, Garfield. The Garfleld 
Woolen Co. are building anew picker house, 
brick, 60x80 feet, und are doubling the capac 
ity of their carbonizing plant by an addition 
10x30 feet. When completed they expect to 
turn out 80u0 pounds per day. 


Silk. 


New Mills. 

—NEW JEKSEY, Paterson. Johnson, Cow- 
din & Co, now operating about 200 looms on 
ribbons, will erect a new mill in the spring. 


—NEW JERSEY, Town of Union. The West 
New York Silk Co. are building a new mill 
at this place. 


—*New YorK, Sammonsville. In regard 
to the new silk mill which we reported a 
Mr. Payne would establish ut this place, we 
now have the report that work has com. 
menced on the building, getting 1t in shape 
for the machinery. 


—NEW YorK, Unionville. The Unionville 
Silk Mills, recently destroyed by fire, will 
be rebuilt as soon as the insurance has been 
adjusted. 


—*PENNSYLVANIA, Allentown. F. J. 
& Co. is the name of the new firm who will 
start a silk mill at this place. They will use 
one of the buildings of the Allentown Hard 
ware Works, on Meadow and Tilghman 
Streets 

—*PENNSYLVANIA, Lehighton. It is under- 
stood that $35,000 has been subscribed for the 
new silk mill recently reported for this place, 
and that a company from Paterson, N.J., will 
locate here. 


Bosta 


—*PENNSYLVANIA, Scranton, It is now 
definitely decided that Messrs. James Simp 
son & Co., of Paterson, N. J., will remove to 


this place. Papers have been signed be 
tween these manufacturers and Wm. Con 
nell, who is to erect a building for them. 


Work will be commenced 
new structure, 


at once on the 


THE DANFORTH BELTING CO., 


Manufacturers ot 


BEHELTING, 
Aprons for,Worsted Machinery, Rol- 

| ler Covers and Lace Leather. 

| 

| 

| 


221 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















The ‘American Feed Water Heater 


The result of 14 years experience in the 
manufacture of various styles of heaters. 
We use only the best seamless Copper 
Tubing. The construction is such that there 





are No Joints inside of the shell, conse- 
quently there are Ne Leaka. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
|THE WHITLOCK COIL PIPE CO. 
MANUFACTURERS, 
67 South St., Elmwood, Conn. 
| NEW YORK OFFICE, 67 Cortlandt Street. 


Hine & Robertson, Agts. 
JARVIS ENGINEERING Co, Agents for N. BF. 


ALEXANDER BROS. 


[BEST OAK BELTING. 
| PHILADELPHIA. 
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Established 1876. 


or IMPERIAL ~~ IMPERIAL CHEMICAL CO. 


A. WASSERMAN, Mgr. Dr. F. E. WASSERMAN, Chemist. 


For the Prevention and Removal ot 
Scale in Steam Boilers. 
Please mail us specimen of your Boiler Sc we which we will analyze for you : — rd -~ - H “oo “ 


and prepare a compound for your special case, and guarantee satisfactory re 


card and we will cail. Office 432 Market St. Factory and Laboratory, 324 St. yn St, "p hiladelphia, 


DIXON’S PERFECT LUBRICATING CRAPHITE. 


The most Marvelous Lubricant Known. 
Used Dry, or Mixed with Water, Oil or Crease. 


NOT AFFECTED BY HEAT, COLD, STEAM OR ACIDS. 


An Interesting and Instructive Pamphiet 
will be sent Free of Charge. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. Jersey City, N. J. 
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Curtis or... 
Regulator 


is an adaptation of the Curtis Pressure 








Regulator, to meet the peculiar re quirements 
of a Pump Pressure Regulator. 

It is thoroughly reliable, efficient, and 
simple in construction, and in fact, it 
possesses all the si perior features for which 
the Curtis Regulators are so well known. 

It will control pe rfect] the pressure on 
pumps, irrespective of the purpose for which 
they are used, 

» » MANUFACTURED BY THE. . 


D’ ESTE & SEELEY COMPANY 


29-33 Haverhill St., Boston. 
NEW YORK: 109 Liberty St. CHICAGO: 218 Lake St. 
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—H. E. Collins & Co., sole sales agents for —The Tradesman Annual, published by the 
the Cahall vertical water tube boiler, manu Tradesman, of Chattanooga, the oldest of 
factured by the Aultman & Taylor Machin Southern class papers, is little short of an 
ery Co., of Mansfield, Ohio, have contracted encyclopedia of Southern industries. The 
for 20 h.p. boiler, using blast furnace gas as issue not only deals with the present condi 
fuel, for the Seneca furnace, and for 500 hp tions and statistics, but reaches out and can- 
for the Philadelphia Gas Co., at Kelly Sta vasses the future. Edward Atkinson, for in 
tion, Pa., and for two boilers for the Solvay stance. contributes an article on “The future 
Process Co , at Syracuse,N. Y. They are also Manufacturing Cities of the United States,” 
building the boilers for the new sugar re- and a score of other tepics are treated by 
finery, at Havana, Cuba Southern editors and scientists, whose ut- 

—The Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, terances have peculiar weight. 

Ga.. have been North placing orders for tieir —The Pettee Machine Works, Newton 
new mill. They bought all their revolving Upper Falls, Mass., has just received an 
flat cards and drawing frames from the additional order on drawing frames for tie 
Pettee Machine Works, Newton Upper Falls Lynchburg Cotton Mill Co., Lynchburg, Va. 
Mass. —The Alfred Woolen Mills, Alfred, Maine, 

—W.J.Faul, the well-known manufacturer are putting in one of Brown’s combination 
of the famous Positive Lubricator, has napper and gig, built by the Parks & Wool- 
opened an office at + Pearl St., cor. Milk, son Machine Company. It will be used to 
Boston, in charge of J. L. Fiske & Co., thus finish fine blankets 
accomodating his greatly increased busi —James B. Young, who has for several) 
ness throughout New England. These well years had charge of the weaving department 
known Lubricator Candles have been of the Upper Mill of the New York Mills Co., 
adopted by miny of our largest and best- in New York {Mills, N. Y., has accepted a 


known mills, and have met with universal place as superintendent of a mill in St. 


favor. There is absolutely no drip where Louis 


—George W. Keating, of Pittsfield, Mass., 
has moved to Pawtucket. 


these lubricators are used, and this fact, t 
gether with their economical teatures and 


verfect lubricating properties, renders them P , 
: —EKdwin Bartlett, of North Oxford, Mass,, 
has just placed his order for revolving flat 
wnd especially in textile mill, where waste cards and drawing frames, with the Pettee 
oil drippings cau-<e so much damage Machine Works, Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


exceedingly popular with all manufacturers, 








239 MARKET ST PHILADELPHIA. WILIMINGTON. DEL. = 
A. WATSON, 


EXTERNAL Band Clamp — 





et out of o Best coupling 
a cP age Bnd “has be en worn out wit r ¢ n sy 
will guarantee to put my couplings on the shaft ar 1 "Ge 
the work or no pay The couplings can be put on by any 
m and in a few minutes when the key is set mly te 


eceive 
Oy Ww (TSON, Machinist and Engineer, — 
2136-8 Dickerson Street, Philadelphia, 


Metalined or Oilless Bearings 


For Loose Pulleys and other 
bearings Pertectly clean 
No cutting or danger of fire 
from overheating. Send for 
Loose Pulley circular No.5 


North American Metaline Co. 
62 W. Avy. cor. 3d St. Long 
Txland. City, N. Y 
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MECHANICAL DRAWING Fes 
Vechanics: Electricity; Architecture; Architectural Drawing and Designing; Masonry; TAUGHT 
i nie ry and Joinery; ice ntal and Structural Tron Work Cini ne ineering H BY 
Stationary, Lecomat y Marin Ra 1 Engineertng Bride ngineering: ‘MAI 
Vunicipal Engineering Tumbing and Heating ( ! and Metal Mi vine: Prospect i 


f ’ . : 
. se I ranches Student make rapid progress , arni to Threw t ~ 
ing and the English Branche t ; 5 - 
£ s ri ] stating the subject you wish t study, o pia ROUGK 


in | Letter Send for ree Circular, 


=<? 
THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, jt Pa, Practice 
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Sai Et.DON’s 


Standard Trade Publications 


NOW READY FOR 


- 1895. - | 


BUYERS’ REFERENCE BOOK. 


First Hands a 1d Importe 





Classified lists throughout the United States. eps nts, Br rs 1d City Offices. 


JOSSING AND RETAIL TRADES. | 
Price postpaid) $2. 00 Each. 


EXPORT TRADE. 


eign Marke 








Price basicity $2. 00. | 


! MONTHLY DRY COODS PRICE LIST. 


Market Quotatio 1d Classified Lis f the itting up Trade 


inion io $1.00 per ein. 


SPECIAL REPORTS, Weekly Edition. 


Changes, Re vals, Manufa ring 1d Trade Notes, Marke Repo Et Etec 


italien ec NB $2.00 per inde, 


SPECIAL REPORTS, Daily Edition. 


als of Br rs in the Marke 





aelticieadinia amie $12.00 p r Annum. 


| J.D. Sheldon & Co, Publishers, 


54 FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK, 



































TO AVOID LOSS 


NEVER SEND MONEY 


IN LETTERS, BY MAIL. 
ALWAYS 


GET AN AMERICAN EXPRESS MONEY ORDER. 


RATES LOWER AND SYSTEM SAFER THAN ANY OTHER METHOD. 
DO NOT... CARRY Money 
eV UVES WHEN TRAVELING. 


IT IS ENTIRELY UNNECESSARY IF YOU TAKE 


THE TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
‘ve AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY. 
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P. BLAISDELL & CO.., 


Manufacturers of 


MACHINISTS 
TOOLS, 


Blaisdell’s Patent Upright Drills. 


with Quick Return Motion. 


ENGINE LATHES, PLANERS, 
Boring Mills, Gear Cutters, and Hand Lathes 


es WORCESTER, MASS. 
—=——MODERATE PRICED 


Gear Cutting Machine. 


Especially adapted for use in Repair Shops. Now in use in 


nearly ONE HUNDRED representative mills, including 
Twelve in Fall River, Mass. On application, we shall 
be glad to submit full particulars, prices, and photographs of 
latest improvements. Send tor our Sheet of References. 


THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CO., 


19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


~~ THOMAS TOWNSEND, 


Late of Hood & Townsend, Established 1885 


) ©) “= MACHINE WOOL COMBS, 








_ 

















—eE— Hackles, Gills, Fallers and Poreupines. Tentering Pin Plates. Al-o 
‘ j Cotton Combs neatly re needled. Dealer in the Best Engli-h 
Minn a and American Cast Steel Pins and Comber Need'es 
eee All Work Guaranteed. MANCHESTER, CONN. 





RADEY, CUNNINCHAM & Co.., MANUFACTURERS 
Card Cl1lothine of All Kinds. 


INDEPENDENT of ovr Competitors, aod Dependent on our Customers. 
2137 DICKERSON STREET KENSINGTON, PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


Mr. Radey is a practical tanner, and Mr. Cunningham was a late member of James Smith & Co 
before they sold out to the consolidation of the Card Clothing Co. 


COVEL «x OSBORN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


- 7 
Mi i|| Bandings aera 
a 6 
AND DEALERS IN aLL KINDS OF Mill Supplies 
* 


COOK’S LOOM FORKS. 


Jianada 73 Pricasant Street, ~ Fall Riwer. 





- 























MILL 


Cotton. 


New Mlills, 

*ALABAMA, Birmingham. At a meeting 
of the Board of Directors of the Birmingham 
Commercial Club recently, 12 business 
men subscribed $100,000 to form a stock 
company and erect a cotton mill. Mr. B. B. 
Comer is actively engaged in the enterprise. 


—*ALABAMA, Gadsen. Contracts have been 
made for the new 25,000-spindle cotton mill 
to be erected at this place by the Dwight 
Mfg. Co. The main structure will be 75x450 
feet, four stories high. 500 houses will be 
erected for operatives. Plans are being 
drawn for three additional mills to be 
erected later. 


—ALABAMA, Montgomery. A meeting has 
recently been held by the business men of 
Montgomery, to consider plans for the erec 
tion ot a 15,000-spindle cotton mill. It is 
stated that part of the amount has been 
subscribed 


—ALABI\MA, Ozark. 4 movement is on 
foot for the erection of a cotton mill at this 
plac 


—FLORIDA, Bronson. A cotton factory to 
cost $32,000, is projected at this place by J.D. 
Smith. 


—GEORGIA, Albany. The business men of 
Albany, headed by Col. E. I. Wight, are dis 
cussing the erection of a cotton mill. 


—GEORGIA, Cartersville. A project is on 
foot for the erection of a cotton mill at this 
place. G. H. Aubrey, J.J. Calhoun and B.S 
Munford are intere-ted parties. 


—GEORGIA, Dawson. Subscriptions are 
being taken for the erection of a cotton mill 
at this place. K. I. Rainey is interested 


—GEORGIA, La Grange. The Pittsburg & 
Georgia Land Co. has been organized for 
the purpose of building a cotton mill and 
improving the land at this place. F. M 
Langley is president of the company, and 
Jas. W. Drape, of Pittsburg, Penn., vice 
president. 


—LOUISIANNA, Baton Rouge. A company 
of Eastern capitalists propose the erection 
of a cotton mill at this place, and offer to 
give balt of $250,000, provided the citizens 
raise the remainder. A committee bas 
been appointed to canvas the matter, among 
which are G. W. Garig, 0. B. Steele, John D. 
Fisher and others. 


—~MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. The Boott 
Cotton Mills are considering the question of 
building a mill in the South, for the manu 
facture of coarser goods. 


—*MASSACHUSETTS, New Bedford The 
Mount Pleasant Mills Corporation, recently 
incorporated, inform us that their new plant 
will contain 1400 spindles, in the manutfac- 
ture of cotton yarn and cotton specialties. 
They will also put in three double sets 
woolen cards. 


—*MASSACHUSETTS, New Bedford. In re- 
gard to the new cotton mill, which has been 
reported would be built at the Nash road, it 
is now understood that Joseph Mercer, a 





NEWS. 


well-known cotton manufacturer, is inter 
ested, and will probably subscribed $40,000 
The proposed capital stock is $300,000. 


—MASSACHUSETTS, Taunton. It is reported 
that the Nemasket Mills company will build 
a new mill in the spring. 


—NORTH CAROLINA, Charlotte. A cotton 
mill is being talked of at this place. No 
names are reported. 


—NORTH CAROLINA, Dunn. A movement is 
on foot to erectacotton factory at this 
place. 


—NORTH CAROLINA, Elizabeth City. It is 
reported that a cotton factory will be built 
at this place. 


—NORTH CAROLINA, Elkin. A new cotton 
mill is contemplated at Elkin, and it is 
understood that considerable stock has 
already been subscribed. 


—*NORTH CAROLINA, Gibsonville. In re 
gard to the new cotton mill at this place, 
we are officially informed that it will be 
called the Hiawatha Mfg. Co., and that they 
have an authorized capital of $100,000, of 
which $30,000 is already taken in stock. As 
we previously reported, Berry Davidson is 
president, and W. L. Kivett treasurer of the 
company. They will manufacture yarns, 
and will be ready for production by the first 
of March, 1895. 


—~NORTH CAROLINA, Goldsboro. We have 
the report that another cotton factory is 
contemplated at this place. It is understood 
that $10,000 is promised if another $10,000 can 
be raised by subscription. 


—NoRTH CAROLINA, Salisbury. A new cot 
ton factory is talked of at Salisbury, and it 
is understood that much of the stock has 
been bought by Northern capitalists. The 
size of the plant has not yet been deter- 
mined. 


—*NORTH CAROLINA, Shelby. In regard to 
the new cotton mill which has been previ- 
ously reported at this place, we now have 
the report that T. D. Lattimore and E. Y. 
Webb are interested. A $200,000 mill is 
proposed, to be erected on the installment 
plan. 


—*NORTH CAROLINA, Wilmington. The 
new cotton mill at this place, which we 
have several times reported, will be named 
the Wampum Cotten Mill. About $50,000 of 
the stock has been taken, and we under- 
stand that the full amount has been sub- 
scribed. 


Onto, Akron, A new company is being 
formed at this place, with capital of $50,000, 
to manufacture binder twine and cordage. 


—*SOUTH CAROLINA, Bath. Officers have 
been elected for the new Aiken Mfg. Co. 
who are as follows: FB, Henderson, presi 
dent, Chas. Estis, treasurer. Plans for che 
building will be made at once, and bids will 
be received imme liately after. 


—SOUTH CAROLINA, Blacksburg. The 
Blacksburg Building & Loan Association 
are interested in the erection of a cotton 
mill at this place, 
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ESTABLISHED 1865. 


W.W. ALTEMUS & SON, 


Patent Bobbin and Cop Winders, 
Spoolers, Beamers, Warp Mills, 


Chenille Cutting, Carpet Rolling Machines, Reels, Ete. 


2816 N. 4th Street, : 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





EE 


T 
MILLER MANUFACTURING CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Manufacturers of 


Established 1844. 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(Wm. J. BUCKLEY) 


GUN MILL, PATTERSON, N. J. 





Manufacturer of all kinds of 
SPINDLES, FLYERS RINGS TUBES, CAPS,&C. 
FOR 
Cotton, Silk, Flax, Woolen and Worsted 


MACHINERY. 


Rovin 
Light 


MILLER’S IMPROVED 


Open and Spring Eye Lingoes, 


CARD WIRES AND SPECIALTIES 
IN WIRE WORK, 


16 Indiana Ave., Philadelphia. 


IMPROVED WASTE DUSTER 


Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. 
orgings. Repnwiring of all kinds. 











Established 1810. 


ALLISON BROS., “i 
Textile Soaps. 


FACTORY: 


Middletown, Conn. 


FACTORY SITES +. 


LE 


in the fast growing villa, of 


| DOLCEVILLE, - N. Y. 
Water unexcelled tor Wool Washing. 
Power furnished at very low price. 
Good Locations along Railroad. 
Best Shipping Facilities. 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 
ALFRED DOLGE, Dolgeville, W. ¥. 


SILK, WOOLEN and 
COTTON, 








For Cleaning WoolfWaste. Superiortoany | 
now inuse. Manutactured by the Stillman. | 
Rich Machine Co., Westerly, R. I. Send for 

circular. | 









Our 24-page catalocue of Organs, 
alsoour new and elegant catalogue 
of Pianos, containing 16 pp. We 
have the largest manufactory in 
the world,from which we selldirect 
totheconsumer at wholesale prices, 
thus saving the profitsof thedealer 
and the commissions of the agents, 
We furan nee Crane, wet 
ranted 20 years, wit 50 
stool and back, feroniy $27. 

No money required until instru- 
ment has been thoroughly tested 
in yourown house, Soild on instal- 
ments, Easy payment. 

We positively guarantee every 
Organ and Piano2) years, Send for 
catalogue at once if you wantto ob- 
tain the greatest bargain on earth. 
Write name and address plainly, 
and we will send by mailsame day 
letter is received, Asanalvertise- 
ment, we will sell the first Pianoof ¢ 
our make in *$ { 75 Stool, book 
place for only e@ and cover 

ree, Regular price, $350, 


BEETHOVEN PIANO & ORCAN CO., P. O, Box 1305.WASHINCTON, ['. «. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 


The advertisers in the following 
columns should be addressed in care 
of Textile Mfg. World, or inquiries 
concerning them may be addressed 
directly to ‘Information Depart- 
ment, Textile Mfg. World,” as fall 
particulars of each advertiser are 
on file, and the addresses of suitable 
agents, superintendents and fore- 
men for every branch of the textile 
industry will be furnished to man- 
ufacturers. 


WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 





1055 Wooten Superintendent or 
VO Assistant. Superintendent and de 
signer. Will take a position as designer in 


a good mill. Age 36, married, Has worked 
on all kinds of woolen goods, such as beav 
ers, kerseys, cheviots, chinchillas, flocko- 
neys, cassimeres, medium grade worsteds, 
serges and all kinds of nap goods. Salary 
governed by position. 
1029 Superintendent or Designer. 
=" Here ig « good man for «a responsi 


ble position. Has worked on all kinds of 
men’s wear, woolens and dress goods. Is 35 


years old and married, and has had an expe 
rience of 10 years as superintendent and de 
signer. Will work for salary according to 


size of the mill. 

Q4 9) Is Expert on Woolens, Worsteds 
= und dress goods. Desires a position 
as superintendent, or assistant superinten 


dent and designer, or designer alone. Hus 

worked in best New England mills. Salary 

$2000 per annum. 

856 Superintendent and Manager 
Experienced on Diankets, flannels 

dress goods, wool and worsted. Has had 

thirty years’ experience. Can give best of 


references. Unmarried. Salary and part in- 
terest can be arranged with proper parties. 
Has a knowledge of trade, having sold goods 
direct for the mill. 


DESIGNERS. 


1014 Designer, asst. supt.. or supt., in 
medium or large mill. Has worked 
on cassimeres, unions, overcoatings, wors 
teds, solid, and cotton warp, and cotton 
filled worsteds. Excellent references. 


755 Young and Ambitious, bas worked 
~~ on fancy cassimeres and cheviots, but 

principally worsteds. Would take a posi- 

tion as designer. 

690 Designer. Fancy worsteds, cassi- 
be meres. Would also like the position 

of assistant superintendent. Refers to any 

firm ever worked for. Salary to suit the times. 


WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


QP) Worked in some of the best N. E. 
ve mills. Dress goods, unions, cassi 
meres, worsteds and cheviots. 28, and mar- 
ried. %3.00 or so. 


TO2 Reliable overseer of weaving. 
“ Son is loom fixer. Worsteds, shawls, 

flannels, all kinds of woolen goods, ging. 

hams. Good references. Age 50, married. 


1020 Woolen weaver, first class man. 
aad Experienced on cassimeres, dress 
goods, shawls, flannels,etc. Good references. 
101 )4 Now in the West, good weaver. 
ixperienced also in the best Eastern 
mills. Has worked on cassimeres, meltons, 
cheviots, beavers, cloakings, worsteds. Is 
38 and married. 





1052. Al Cotton Weaver. Has worked 
“ for l2 years as overseer of weaving 
in one of the largest cotton milis in New 
England Age 39, married. The best of ref- 
erences. Will work for #3 per day to start. 
614 Boss weaver and designer has had 
a wide experience on cassimeres, dress 
goods, worsteds, casket cloths, beavers, flan. 
nels, blankets, doeskins, satinets and jeans. 
45and married. Salary $3 or so. 


74] 


goods. 
O30) Asst. Supt, overseer of weaving 
fe j 

‘ and designing. Has worked on all 
kinds of men’s wear, dress goods, kerseys 


beavers, ete. Age 43; married. 

A3R Pattern Weaver. 
OVO and silk dress 
Knowles looms. 


Woolen and Worsted Weaver 
on fancy worsted, cassimere and dress 
Good references. 


Woolen, worsted 
goods, always on 





COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1016 Very desireable man, wishes a 
superintendency. Strong point 
weaving, spooling, warping and dressing, 
but has also done good work in design 
ing. Shirtings, sheetings, ginghams, ducks, 
demins, ete., ete. Is 35 and married 
1] Colored cotton, worsteds, and 
. cassimeres, ll years superintendentin 
3 different mills, 44 years of age, married 


Q99 Cotton flannels, all grades. 1 
Oefe sires position as superintendent, or 
Age 33; married. 


assistant superintendent. 

Q9O6 Cotton Mill Superintendent, |:as 
pc had sixteen yeurs’ experience on 
all classes of yarn-, print cloth and sheet 
ings. Has held responsible positions, and 
gives first-class references as to ability and 


character. Age 45. single 

1056 Cotton Superintendent. Experi 
. enced on fine and course yarns, 

rope, twine, mops,etc. Age 29, unmarried. 

Good references. Salary $30 per week 


COTTON SPINNERS. 


Ring spinning, spooling, warping 
twisting, reeling, winding and quil 
A ge 38, married. 


555 
ling. 
(2 


aw 


Ring spinning overseer with ex 
perience on a wide range of goods. 
Age 28 and married. Salary moderate. 


O64 Cotton spinner, hosiery, yarns, as 
: well as all others. Overseer eight 
years; preaviously second hand twelve 
years. Used to rapid changing over on 
either mules Or frames. Would go on road. 
1058 A Cotton Spinner of the First 
Kank Understands thoroughly 
twisting, drafting, and spinning the differ 
ent classes of cotton. A good mechanie and 
an expert on copping. Has worked on flan 
nels, prints, fine cotton underwear and sale 
yarns. Age 40, married. Salary #3 to #4 per 
day. Will goanywhere in the United States 
be 5 Spinning, spooling, slashing, etc 
Is young and capable, comes from a 
race of first class cotton men. Would also 
take a position as superintendent of yarn 
mill; salary moderate. a 


~ 
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DYERS. 


1026 Overseer of Dyeing. A first class 
= dyer, 40 years of uge, and married, 
Has worked on woolen anid worsted piece 
goods, slubbing, worsted and mohair yarns 
Will work tor $4 per dey and upwards. Can 
give best of references, and can take position 
at once. 
1057 A Good Dyer. |s experienced on 


cotton and woolen hosiery, eide1 
downs, cashmerettes, dress goods, linings, 
piece warps, skein, fancy and raw stock. 
Age 25 year-, married. Salary between 
3 and $4 per day. 
O04 Worsteds, Meltons, mixtures, and 
. cassimeres. Is a good stayer. Mar- 


ried; with a family; age 44. Wages $2.50 or 


$3.00. 

1013 Dyer on wool! yarn and piece. 
~ Is43 and married. Has had 25 years 

experience in some of the principal woolen 

mills in Germany. 


R( 16 Has colored hosiery, woolen yarn, 

piece goods, slubbing, raw stock and 
run indigo vats with success. Salary 
moderate. 


( Cotten: 
i M) piece dyeing, 
worked in good mills. 
23.50 or so per day. 


987 
flannel mil}. 


and American 
for steady job. 


long and short skein, hosiery 
i and raw stock; has 
33 years old; married 


Dyer, foreman or second hand would 
like position ina knitting factory or 
25 years’ experience in English 
mills. Age43. @2 per day 


TOR Now employed, giving good satis 
YO faction; Age 26, married, experienced 
on wooi, woolen and worsted yarns and 
piece goods, cotton and cotton yarns 


765 All kinds of cotton goods either 
(90 yarns or piece, can take a position at 
short notice. A good overseer, age 50, mar 
ried. 
1031 Dyer, who has worked on raw stock, 

e wool und -hoddy and woolen yarns 
of all grades from fine worsteds down to 
low carpet yarns, plece goods, heavy 
woolens, de-ires position. Age 40, married 
Has worked with one mill eight years and 
can give good references. 





WOOLEN CARDERS, 


1030 Woolen Carder, A first class man 
e with good references and wide ex 
perience desires position overseer of 
woolen carding. Has worked on from fine 
wool to low shoddy Age 27 Married and 
can take position at once A trial will show 
that he is the right man. 


as 


TR7 Capable man. Carder. 42 years old, 
(O06 married. Good experience and well 
recommended. Has worked on beavers, 
cassimeres, dress goods, all kinds of mixes 


and hosiery. 

178 En the man conservative mills are 
4O jooking for; 38 with a family, desires 

pleasant town to settle down in. Excellent 

carder on wool or cotton and shoddy mixed 


dress goods. 

913 First class woolen carder hosiery, 
Yi dress goods, overcoatings, cloakings, 
cassimeres, (all wool and union), kerseys, 
meltons, etc. 35, married. $3.00 and up. 





105 Has had 27 years’ experience 

in woolen mills. Hus carded sati 
nets, hosiery, flannels, cassimeres, shoddy 
and all sorts of stock and goods. Excellent 
references. Age 45, warried. Salury not 


less than $3 per day. 
6( 1G Good Carder wants position as 

Overreer. Has worked on suatinets, 
cassimeres, knitting yarns and dress goods. 
Will go anywhere, and will consider any 
rensonable offer. Age 31. Married. : 


WOOLEN SPINNERS. 


349 First Class Overseer, bus worked 
A= on all classes ot goods and in some oft 
the most successful mills. Age 30; married: 





QQ) Wide experience as boss spinner 
. on variety of stocks: Johnson & Bas. 
sett, Davis & Furber, Woonsocket Mule, and 
the Wright Spinner. 45 years old, married; 
best of references. Salary moderute. 


1017 meres, beavers, cheviots, flannels 
and woolen shirting. Age 29, murried 
Wages $2 50. 


Q4] A Wery Efficient Man. Used to 
e most every Class of woolen goods; age 
28, married. Salary moderate. 

Q3v Carder and spinner in 3 lo 5 set 
“v= mill. Has worked on fine dress goods 
and cassimere stock. Age 29; married 
Wages $3.00, or so 
454 Overseer of 


Boss spinner on stock for cassi 


worsted Spinning 

Six yeurs’ experience. Haus worked 
on all numbers. 26 years old, married. 
Salary $2.50 to &! per dav. 


COTTON CARDERS. 


645 Coarse and fine, colored and white. 
. Brought up in good mills. Thorough 
ly understands all makes of machinery in 


his department. 

R95 Has worked in best New England 
Ve mills; as second hand, and capable ot 
taking an overseership in medium or small 
mill. Age 3l. 





QY9 All kinds white or colored trom | 2 
“<< to lthunk. First-rate experience and 
references. Aye 44, married. Salary 83.50. 


5 )? En an excellent overseer on 

“~ combed, carded, or colored stock ; was 
in charge of a few of the best rooms in the 
country. 46 years of age, salary very moder 


ate. 
QTR Overseer of Carding. coarse and 
“70 tne yarns and combings. Will work 
for $2.50 and upwards. 46 years old, married 
910 Esa good carder on plain, colored 
. and fancy white stock. Age 4 $2.50 
and up. 


WOOLEN FINISHERS. 


Woolen Finisher of first rank, 
all classes of woolens from loom to 
Age 44; married. 





193 


RIK Desires a position in finishing 
OLO , - - 
room, as second hand preferred. Is 
bright, intelligent, and capable of an over 
seer’s position, acquain'ed with flannels, 
fancy suitings, Cussimeres, overcoutings, 
carriage cloth, fancy mixed beavers. Age 23. 
839 A young finisher desires a position 
Oda aie > P psveie 

~ as Overseer Has worked on all woo! 
cassimeres, suitings, dress goods and cloak 
ings, worsted suitings, and cotton and 
worsteds, union cassimeres and low grade 
shoddy. Age 28;married. Salary $3.00 or so, 
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FINISHERS. 


QO5 Chinchillas, Wanis position § in 
JU0 cherge of finishing. Has knowledge 
of about 150 styles in this line. Age 32; mar- 
ried. Pay moderate. 
S43 Boss Finisher of 13 years’ experi 
‘ Y ence on ali kinds of cut and foshioned 
shirts and drawers. Understands all kinds 
of machines used in same. 41 years old, 
married. Salary 83 00 per day. 
104 7 Dress goods and fine meltoas 
prefered, but has worked on all kinds 
woolens. N. Y. or N. E. states. Age 22, 
salary moderate 
tate! BMeavy overcoatings, beavers, 
IK chinchillas. Never held overseer’s 
position, but second hand in fine mills. 
Would start low. 


783 Competent overseer of welt ani 
(O00 ary finishing. 46 years old, married. 
Has first-class recommendations. Many 
years experience on all classes of goods. 
Wishes to remain in New England. Fair 
salary. 

734 Woolen and worsted superinten 
io and boss finisher. Has worked on 
broadcloth, flannels, carriage cloths, worsted 
coatings, dress goods, linings and cotton 
warps. Has had 20 years experience on 
mixes in mnngo, shoddy. noils and cotton 





COTTON WEAVERS, 


Or Sheetings. twills, satteens, fancy 
Ue goods, and leno. Ayre 34, married 


949 Overseer of Weaving, Or assistant 
superintendent. Experienced on sail 
nd fancy duck, sheeting, shirting, drills, 

cottonades, etc. Willgoanywhere. 50 yeurs 

old, married. Wages $3 to $4 according to 
size of room. 

429 Mas worked on tine goods of «i! 
-—*" kinds as overseer. Salary according 

to position. Age 28. 

176 South preferred. Understands ix 

ing a loom, and not afraid to do it. 

Gets on well with Sonthern heln 





KNITTERS. 


105: Boss Knitter. Has worked on 

' hosiery in woo! and cotton. 40 years 
old, married. Good references. Will work 
for $75 or $80 per month. Will also take a 
position as maehinist. 


1025 Superintendent or Overseer of 
=" Knitting. Has been boss knitter with 
one mill ever since it started, 12 years ago 
Has had long experience, and can give good 
references. Married. 46 years of age. 
10% Overseer of Knitting. Hus 
aad worked on cotton underwear and 
hose, and held position as second hand for 
over seven years. He is 27 years old and 
married. Is willing to start at $3 per day, 
with prospects of more 
773 An experience on «all kinds of un- 
(¢2 derwear and plush. A good man, 45 
years old and married. Overseer’s position 
anywhere except the South. 
1024 dverseer of Mnitting. Is at pres 
= ent employed, but desires to change. 
Has had over six years’ experience on woo! 
and cotton, heavy and light. Will accept any 
reasonable salary. 


5Qv Kuit Goods Finisher. Is desirous 
VIS of obtaining a position as superin 
tendent or overseer of finishing and seam 
ing rooms,in a mill making knit goods on 
circular machines. Has bad a long experi- 
ence in manufacturing, and understands the 





business in all its branches. Age 42 years, 


married. 





| 





S15 Superintendent rib, circular, or 
C+ ftashioned. Uuderwear and hosiery, 
cotton, merino and worsted. 4. good man. 
Age 45, 


9] 5 W ants position as boss knitter or 
“wa superintendent in hosiery will. 21 
years old, unmarried, salary $3.00and up. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


914 Mechanical engineer and cotton 
be mill superintendent, English, of high 
character and ability, wants a position in 
the South as superintendent, or would un 
dertake the erection and starting up of cot 
ton mills. 


840 Beaming or Charge of Beaming, 
Has worked on ginghams, tickings 

+hirtings and dress good~. Age 29; arried; 

sulary as beamer $2.50; in charge $2.75. 






QY7 Boss Dresser Tender. Five years 
“<— overseer on stock for cassimere, flan 
nels, worsteds, kerseys, beavers, dress goods 
and all other kinds of woolens. 


QYR Foreman dyer and finisher of knit 
v=" goods. Very extended experience on 
all hinds of cotton, wool, and mixed goods, 
in hosiery, underwear, and overshirts. 


Q7v Situation wanted by a man capable 
. “of taking charge of dressing in a 
woolen will, or would run aframe. Has had 
-ix years experience. 23 years old, married. 


QOS First-Class Sewing Machine Fixer 
eFalh yi ni ; 

and Fini-her in knitting mill. Has 
worked on all kinds of shirts and drawers. 
Furnisbes best of references. 45 years old, 
married, Wages $2.50 to $3.50 per day. 


533 Situation wanted as superintendent 
ve in flax, hemp or jute mill. Can make 
all kinds of yarn, threads, sail twines. Best 
of references as to character and ability. 
Twenty years experience in the same line, 
both wet and dry spinning 


Ri ) Office or cloth room, thoroughly 

understands the cotton mill from this 
end. Desires pay aaster’s or some like posi- 
tion; 26 years old; married, salary moderate. 


TT An excellent Supt. for any woolen 
‘i mill needing a man with his experience 
on cassimeres and dress goods. A good 
manager of help. Salary moderate. 


T60 Desires advancement in responsi 

bility. Superintendent or Asst. super 
intendent and designer, Salary moderate; 
experience on fancy cassimers, cheviots and 
meltons. 3l and married 


S/ 9 American, 24 years of age, trained 
« ‘ cnr mae . . ‘ ‘ : 

in foreign technical schools and mills; 
is practical in all branches of worsted yarn 
manufacture and is a good machinist. 
Desires position as overseer, assistant super 
intendent or superintendent. 


Q34 Ginghams, cotton dress goods, 
ot shirtings, cotton and woolen, both fine 
and coarse, also cheviots. High up in his 
knowledge of these goods. Experience 
gained in Scotch mills. Is a practical dver 
and finisher, and a practical designer. De- 
sires a position as agent or superintendent, 
or as superintendent and designer. Age 42; 
married. 


10¢ Ss Wants boss job in flannel mill. 

Northern New England preferred, 
also a good man for dresser or fixer, has 
worked on flannels, serges, cheviots, fancy 
dress goods. Is 34, married. 


104 5 Boss woo! sorter, worsted pre- 
~ tered. Has worked in best New Eng- 
land mills. Can take position at once. 
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Established 1866. Incorporated 1894. 


GILBERT LOOM CO., 


Worcester, - Mass. 


Manufacturers of improved 


P Open Shed Full Fancy Looms 


for weaving neds rrsteds, Woolens and 
Dress goods. Positive » Open Shed Dobby 
for light or heavy weaving. 


Satinets, Jeans, Flannels, 


Cane, Wire, Duck and Gunny Looms, 
Tapestry, Brussels Looms, Printing 
Drums and Sitting Frames. 





180 to 186 Union and 33 North Foster Street 


VERMONT SPOOL & BOBBIN CO. : 
Burlington, Vt. 












Adapted to 
the wants 
7 of small 


ee ee ee 


12.000 Yas. ; 


= 2 oe “ae 9 
<2 5 sae, , 
Will Cut 19 inches; weighs 125 pounds. Price, ) 
photo and description on application. z r ) 
ALBERT H, GLEASON, "%sngrT™ 3 NiDs St Bssex Junction, Vb. | 
e ; i ; 


GEo. GERRY & SON, 
ATHOL, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


LUMPERS 


WOOL and WASTE DUSTERS, 
RAG DUSTERS, NAPPERS, 


Improved 


CLOTH MEASURING MACHINES. 


Lumper and Duster Cylinders Refilled and Repaired. 
































ee aevlieies netidietaine. 
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Krout & Fite Man’f’g GS.. aie“ 
SILK AND COTTON NARROW FABRICS, 





Lace Pal ahr h-St ee LN Edgi ngs 
swawewawawawaw 
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- 4 


FOR LADIES’ JERSEY RIBBED UNDERWEAR. 
Spool Tapes a Specialty. 2632-40 Mascher S'reet, Philadelphia, Pa. 


pe hen ovieng GANS | Cloth Strength Tester. 


GET THE BEST. | 













Hill’s Patent Star Bottom 










Roving Cans. 









made of the beat IXXX Tinnes f 
1 3 ~, rh 1 


Meg sheets. Years xperier 1 
; fae improved methods of manufac 180 
las ture have enabled us to produce 
. ome a Can unexcelled for strength, 3 
Hill's Patent finish, and durability. ¥ 
Roving Can ¥ 100 
J Hill Mfe. Co.. Periterss: XY . 
as. ! g. 0., Rhode lIaland, % - 
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We Want to Buy 


for cash, your entire production of | 
Cotton Remnants, and seconds. We 
can use all your odd lots. Corres. | 
pondence solicited 


GEO. E. DOUBLE & CO... 


Margufacturers’ Agents, j 
No. 20 Kingston Srt.. Boston, Mass. | 


LATEST FAD IN SEASON 


Healthy and Invigorating 


RAW SILK FRICTION TOWELS 


Size, 18x40 and 24x50, bordered and fringed. 
Chest Protectors, highly recommended. Wash 
Rags, Flesh Gloves, ete. Muil #1 for samples. FRED P HO 216 Purchase St 
American Silk Mfg. Co., 311 Walnut St., Philadelphia ? 9 _ Boston, Mase 
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THE PNEUMATIC 


No Expense Maintaining it. 
WATCHMAN CHECK No Chance for it to get out of Order, 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 


No Batteries. 
No Complicated Mechanism. 


* No Possibility of Watchman Beating it. 


Automatically records time of arrival and 


departure of E 


. . . rt mployee NO KEYS, 
The National Time Register ctecks ox petite pants oF 


Saicamcmceey 4) HE PNEUMATIC WATCHMAN CHECK CO., Columbus, Ohio. 








_AroHMARS "TIME DETROTORS 
~ IMPROVED 

12 and 24 Different Keys, with Safety Lack Attach 
ments. U. 3. Patents, 1875-76-77. Re-issue 1880 





CENTENNIAL BXHIBITION, 1876—Highest Award 
and Medal of Honor tor Portability, Security 
and general adaptation to the purpose intended, 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE EXHIBITION, 1878—Medal 
of Superiority. 1879—Medal of Excellence. 
1880— Diploma. 

ATLANTA, GaA.,COTTON EXHIBITION. 1881—Di- 
ploma, 

Cuicaco, ILLt., NATIONAL EXHIBITION FOR 
RatLway APPLIANCES, 1883—The only Medal 

for the most Complete and Pertect Instrument. 
This Watchman’s Time Detector contains all 

modern improvements, The only pertect instru- 
ment in the market. Warranted in every way. 

It cannot be tampered with successfully. 
WARNENG. Suit will be brought against 

all eoncerns selling or using Watchman’s Time 

Detectors, infringing on my patents. 


E. IMHAUSER, 
206 Broadway, NEW ORK. 


— 
“" |; RYDE RC- © 
' 
DESIGNERS pveRs 
o——_ ENGR "Sa/NTERS 
FINE COMMERCIAL PRINTERS, 
Photo Engraving in all ite Branches. 
Specialists in fine Machinery and general Wood Engraw 
ing, Portraits, Buildings, ete. “Artistic designs in Letter and 
Bill Heads, Business Cards, Display Lettering for advertising 
es seem ete. Best work. Lowest prices. Electroty ping w 
lowest rates. 


210 Weatminater Street, Providence, R. * 
LE SS oa i 


PASSENGLR. 
5° FREIGHT 








rut 
srt E LEVATOR ©: 
a-9¢ LIBERTY ST ROCHECTER. N.Y 
HODGES BUILOING Roc ~ 


Daatehs 2500 nN USE 
McCALVeY ELEVATOR WORKS, 


Improved Steam, Electric and Hand Power 


ELEVATORS 


C.F, TAYLOR, 602.604 Cherry St. 
Manager. PHILADELPHIA. 


Worcester Chemical Compartment 
Fire Pail Company, 


Manufacturers of 





APPROVED AND ENDORSED BY 


New England Insurance Exchange and 
Board of Underwriters. 

National Association Fire Engineers, 1891. 

Diploma, New England Fair, 1890 and 1891. 

Medal, R. I. Industrial Exhibition, 1890. 

Medal, Mass. Charitable Mechanics’ Asso 
ciation Fair, 1890. 

Grand Bronze Medal, Industrial Exposition, 
San Francisco, 1891. 

Diploma and Gold Medal, Parisian Invent- 
ors’ Academy, 1891. 


Send tor Testimonials. 


LEVI LINCOLN, 


Treasurer, 


Worcester, - - Mass. 








Besten Office, 67 Chuuncey St.” 


LOE at BA 


~~ 
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| Entire Outfits for New Mills, 
or small and odd items that 
vou don’t know just where to 
obtain, can be found at the 


sracansueut ©. Iy MlT Supplies, 


> Ss 


JACQUARD 
DESIGNERS AND 
CARD CUTTERS. 


FREDERIC HAND & (C0, 


157 & 159 Van Houten St., : PATERSON, WN. J. 


A. CG. THURSTON & SON, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Fluted Rolls. Pressers for Flyers and General Machinery. 
Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and Honing all kinds of Rolls. 


Flyer Repaired and Fitted with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straightened, 


Restepped and Retopped. 
Box 528, FALL RIVER, MASS. 


JACOB WALDER, - Paterson, N. J. 


Sole Manufacturer in United States ot 


os sramt IVLATOUS 


Liberal Discount to Dealers. 


THE TORRANCE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Sole Makers of the TORRANCE PATENT, 


Self-Acting BALLING MACHINE, 


18 & 20 Davis St., E. Newark, N. J. 


The attention of Woolen Manufacturers is invited to these Machines as convenient 
tabor-saving appliances. The machine can be adjusted to make any size balls to suit lots, 
“nd the creel is constructed to carry twice the humber of spools used by the old system. 
Yend for circular. 


DESIGNS. Expert Service. 


lam prepared to furnish to manufacturers, advice, opinions, or suggestions as to styles 
and patterns of goods. If desired I will furnish details of weave construction, stock to 
be used, and finish required, of any pattern or sample submitted to me. I am in constant 
touch with the New York market, and have the necessary technical knowledge. I am not 
simply a picker-out ot patterns, but will do that work if desired. My terms are not un. 
reasonable. All communiations confidentiail. Address DESIGNER, P. 0. Box, 222, 


Brooklyn, N. Y 


ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AND MEASURER 


For Cotton and Gingham Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works, Etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BLLIOT & HALL, 


54 1-2 Hermon St... Worcester, Maas. 




































Send for Circular. 





TEXTILE WORLD 


WOoORCE STEFF. 


WARP COMPRESSOR. 


For Compressing Warps on Beams. 





This new machine is the invention of a thoroughly practical manufacturer and 
actual experience in several prominent mills has proved the trutn of the claims made 
for it. 


% ? ¢ bec ie S + : : 3 > 
‘ eS ely ; * 


2 
<= 


Compression takes the place of Tension 


ON THE WARP THREADS. 


The Results Accomplished: 


30 to 50 per cent. gain in the amount of yara that can be put on the beam. 
30 to 50 per cent. saving in drawing-in and in thrums, headings, etc. 
No Broken Ends—No Section Streaks— No run-a-rounds. 


Better Cloth and Larger Production. 


WORCESTER WARP COMPRESSING MACHINE Co., 


WORCESTER, MASS. 

















INS 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, 


Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 





YS 


MANUFACTURERS 


and 
STURTEVANT CONTRACTORS. 
’ SYSTEM for HEATING and VENTILATING 


TEXTILE MILLS. 


| for DRYING and HANDLING 
' RAW STOCK. 


for DRYING, TENTERING and 
OXIDIZING PLANTS. 


for Removing STEAM from DYE 
HOUSES, SLASHERS, DRY 
CANS, etc., etc. 


for Removing waste from FRENCH 
NAPPERS and collecting same. 


for FORCED or INDUCED DRAFT 
on BOILER PLANTS. 


SPECIAL BLOWERS AND ENGINES FOR EVERY DUTY. 


Plans, Estimates and Catalogues Cheerfully Furnished. 

a) or Street, Bost« M: i orin Street, London, F.C. Eng Pr @ 
91 “f as Street, New ve th, WN. ¥. 21 we st Ni Street, Glasgow, senate » 
135 Ne oath Third Street, PI hilade Iph a, Pa is Wilhelmstrass, Berlin, Germany 
16 South Canal Street, Chi rev, TN 2 Kungsholmstorg, Stockholm, Sweden. 














“* 


HUN BERRY, 


Manufacturer of 


Ventilating 


For drying all kinds of Materlal, wand 
for removing Steam, Smoke or Gas. 


This is the only Wheel manufactured 
that has no back draught on the delivery 
side. 


Send for a Circular to 


No. 23 West First Street, 


BOosTown, MASS. 





JOHN W. FERCUSON,C. E., 
Engineer and Builder. ’ 
Orrice, Paterson National Bank Building, Polersee, @ J. AVERY Ss 


Contractataken for all « ses of ra ruc 
tion; complete plans nd specifica « fur decnuenie , ) You a le ACI D 
the contract. * woemcabicrte nce is solicited with parties ‘ 
ing to erect buildings of tt s character w ‘ to eth 

entire work done under one « net, inc ling the gine, AVERY LACTART CO.., 

boilers, heating apparatus, plumning, ete. Satisfactory refer= | 169 DEVONSHIRE ST. BOSTON. 
ence will be given from parties for whom similar work has 

heen done. 








KILBURN, LINCOLN & C 


COTTON LOOMS, A. KLIPSTEIN 


TURBINE WATER WHEELS, 
GhaRing, Gearing, Calenders, Manglers, Flydraulte kt COMPANY, 


Presses, Machinists’ Tools, Steam E ngines, Pipe, Heavy 
Castings, and Machinery generally. 


PALL MIVER. MASS. Dyestuffs & Chemicals 
If you want the Best, § 


Order our Paient Melallic ‘Fast Alizarine Colors 


Burnished Rings. | For Wool a Specialty. 
| 


Waitt sv! VILLE 122 Pearl Street, NEW YORK. 
i—5 6 RING 383-85 Congress Street, BOSTON. 
Na a PINN 0, 120 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


a iwsV It EE ss. 124 Michigan Street, CHICAGO. 











Corrugated Iron and twelve other styles Eave Trough « 


STE FL ROO F| N C Conductor Pipes. Cornice Work, Skylights, and Galvanized 
Ventilators a specialty. Write for prices. 
CHATTANOOGA STEEL ROOFING CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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